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| Yas proved d said’ foundation on which to build a nitation’ orto 
(keep a home Clean. Every child knows what SAPOLIO 4s and * 
| What it will do, so widely is its Zonorable record established. 
} Its hall mark rs ‘service, its pride 3 cleérliness. The esteem won hy 
| maND as a home Keeper guarantees the worth of its kindred, protect 
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Is delightfully cooling to the parched or sun-bumed face, hands and arms; 
it soothes and relieves at once; stops imitation, prevents peeling and soreness; 
makes the injured skin soft, clear and velvety. It is antiseptic, and cleanses 
the pores of all impurities; nourishes the tissues and keeps the complexion 
youthful. Hinds’ Cream contains no grease, bleach or chemicals, and is 
positively guaranteed not to produce a growth of hair. It is safe 
to use on a baby’s delicate skin. Highly endorsed by men who shave. 
i Avoid substitutes; there is only one Hinds’ Honey and 

' Almond Cream; il others will disappoint you. Buy at your 
dealers, 50c.; or if not obtainable, sent postpaid by us on receipt 


of price: Write for FREE Sample Bottle. 


A. S. HINDS 


7 WEST STREET PORTLAND, yes 











he s itutor: ‘‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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@ A sudden nervousness seized him. He felt his knees shaking, his heart 
began to thump, his brain to swim. All at once he realized where he was! 
It was not the lady of Thorpe, this! It was the woman who had come to 
him with the storm, the woman who had set burning the flame which had 
driven him into a new world. He looked around half wildly! He felt sud- 
denly like a trapped animal. It was no place for him, this bower of roses 
and cushions, and all the voluptuous appurtenances of a chamber subtly and 
irresistibly feminine! He was bereft of words, awkward, embarrassed. He 
longed passionately to escape. 

@ Wilhelmina closed the door and raised her veil. She laid her two hands 
upon his shoulders, and looked up at him with a faint but very tender smile. 
Her forehead was slightly wrinkled, her fingers seemed to cling to him, so 
that her very touch was like a caress! His heart began to beat madly. The 
perfume of her clothes, her hair, the violets at her bosom, was like a new 
and delicious form of intoxication. The touch of her fingers became more 
insistent. She was drawing his face down to hers. 

@ “1 wonder,” she murmured, “ whether you remember! ™ 


These paragraphs are from the new novel by 


Entitled 


E. Phillips Oppenheim 














THE MISSIONER 





Which commences in 








@ A beautiful-woman of charm, bom 
to feudal wealth and of the aristocracy 
of England; frivolous minded and ac- 
customed to the adulation of men of 
her own station—this is the Woman of 
Mr. Oppenheim’s new novel. of the story. 


The July Pearson’s 





and which will run through six numbers 


@ Fashionable country life of England —The concert halls 
of London—Smart dinners at the Savoy— Salvation work 
in the east end—Late suppers in Paris at Maxime’s— 
Later suppers at the Rat Mort—Back to London for the 


season—these are the places where the scenes are laid. 


@It’s a fascinating story, told by a master of romance, with that exquisite 
touch that compels the reading of “ just one more chapter ” before going to bed. 


Send orders in promptly to 


PEARSON’S MAGAZINE, Astor Place, New York 


$1.50 a Year. 15 Cents a Copy 











Tell the suhstitntor. “N D y n bo sod fox (ood bug 





@ A young man of physical attractive- 
ness and personal magnetism ; strong 
in the love of humanity, determined to 
follow an ideal, unsophisticated in the 
subtleties of society—this is the man 
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THE GREATEST ADVENTURE STORY 
| SINCE ‘‘TREASURE ISLAND’’ IS 


The Devil’s Pulpit 


| By H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON 


























l This powerful novel, which begins in the July issue 
» of THE POPULAR MAGAZINE, can only be 
compared with Stevenson’s most famous book. It 
has the same wonderful grip. It abounds in adven- 


r7 


* ture, dramatically narrated. Its men and women are 
creatures of blood and bone, whose varying fortunes 
compel your interest. It is the story of one of the 
strangest cruises ever undertaken, captained by a 


philosopher whose life is fashioned on the belief that 
there’s more been done in this world by forgetting the 
rules or ignoring them than by following them like 
a prayer-book. Opening instalment appears in the 
July issue, which is now on sale. 














THE POPULAR MAGAZINE 


Now On Sale. Price Fifteen Cents | 
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Good-bye.” 
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CoNSEEVATORY | IF YOU EARN LESS 
Founded OF MU SIC seats Ican DOUBLE your Salary or Income 


53. Sept. 19, 1907 
BOSTON, Mass. 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director. 


To be a student here is to enjoy privileges in a 
musical education that are within the reach of 
no other school in this country. 

Situated in Boston, the acknowledged music 
center of America, it affords pupils the environ- 
ment and atmosphere so necessary to a musical 
education. 

Reciprocal relations established with Harvard 
University afford pupils special advantages for 
literary study. 

Every department under special masters. 

Class or private instruction. 

Pianoforte, Organ, Orchestral Instruments and 
Vocal Music Courses are supplemented by such 
other branches as Composition, History of Music, 
Theory, Literature, Diction, Choir Training, 
Plainsong Accompaniment. Practical Piano- 
forte Tuning Courseinone year. The Normal De- 
partment trains for intelligent and practical teach- 
ing in conformity with Conservatory Methods, 

The privileges of lectures, concerts and recitals, 
the opportunities of ensemble practice and ap- 
pearing before audiences and the daily associa- 
tions are invaluable advantages to the music 
student. Graduates are much in demand as 
teachers and musicians. 

A number of free violin scholarships available for 1907. 
RALPH L, FLANDERS, Manager. 


by teaching you how to write catchy, intelligent 
advertising. My system of instruction 7 Mail 
is the only one in existence that has the 




































hearty 
indorsement of the great experts and publishers 
and I am anxious to send my Prospectus, to- 

gether with the most remarkable facsimile proof 
ever given in the history of correspondence in- 
struction, if you are interested. I will show 
you how to earn from $25 to $100 per week, 


GEORGE H. POWELL, 
530 Metropolitan Annex, N. Y. City. 





xu BE A NURSE 



















You may become independent and in a short time be 
in a position to earn from $15 to $80 per week 
Sl pleasant profession ly our simple home study course, 
requiring small expense and a part of your spare 
time each day. Our school is the oldest in America, 
and is affiliated with one of the largest hospitals in 
4 2 this city ledical Staff has entire charge of 
all orrespon lence and are men of long experience. Our owe are recog: 
nized by leading physicians and hospitals we * S. Send today for book 

| let telling all aoc mut nursing. Sent free. CHICAGO COR. ee ne 

F Ss , 1200—46 VAN BUREN 8T., CHICAGO I 


BE AN ILLUSTRATOR 














I Teach Sign Painting 
Show Card Writing or Lettering 
by mail and guarantee success. Only field not 
overcrowded, My instruction is unequaled be- 
cause practical, personal and thorough. Easy 

terms. Write for large catalogue 


CHAS. J. STRONG, Pres., 
Detroit School of Lettering 
Dept. 22, Detroit, Mich. 

“Oldest and Largest School of Its Kind" 





at se free 
SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATION 
wy Founded by F. Holme 
Dept. 10, 90 Wabash 
Avy CHICAGO 

























You om gore $20 to $50 


pean , and upwards. 
All brane petaee ing success- 
fully taught by ours spondence. PRAC- 
TICAL and PEKSONAL instruction. Suc- 
cessful students Gandia re. 

Large 1907 Catalog FREE. Write. 
SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART 
62-76 Fine Arts Bidg., Battie Creek, Mich.’ 


FREEGS+ER 


We have just made arrangements whereby we are able to offer a valuable prize, 
to those who will copy this cartoon. Take Your Penell Now, and copy this sketch 
on acommon piece of paper, and send it to us today; and, if in the estimation of 
our Art Directors, it is even 40 per cent. as good as the original, we will mail to 
your address, FREB® OF CHARCE FOR SIX MONTHS, 


THE HOME EDUCATOR 


This magazine is fully illustrated and contains special information pertaining to 
Illustrating, Cartooning, etc., and published for the benefit of those desirous of 
earning larger salaries, It is a Home Study magazine. There is positively no 
money eonsideration cuanected with this free offer. Copy this picture now and 
send it to us today. 


Correspondence Institute of America, Box 970. Scranton, Pa, 


ADVERTISEMENTS Learn by mail the most 


ey able and fascinating 
profession in the world. Send for Free prospectus 
PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL, 


Address Either { Dept. 710, 90 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. A 
ote | Dept. 710, 150 Nassau Street, New York. Ftv wand 
MAN 
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The Biggest Kind of a Change that 
ever Happened to Any Magazine 
has Happened This Month to 


THE 
CRAP 
B@DK 


THE SCRAP BOOK for July is issued in two sections—two com- 
plete magazines, each with its own cover and its own table of contents. 
Oue of these sections is an ALL-ILLUSTRATED magazine; the other is an ALL- 
FICTION magazine. Each is a mammoth magazine in itself. The one presents an 
overwhelming array of human interest articles and illustrations; the other an enormous 
tonnage of fiction— 160 pages of absorbing stories. 

Ten years ago I created a new type of magazine—the ALL-FICTION magazine. 
Now I am creating another distinct type—the ALL-ILLUSTRATED magazine. This is 
the age of specialization. The conventional magazine, with its smattering of illustrations 
and its smattering of fiction and its smattering of special articles, doesn’t contain enough 
of any one thing to make it satisfying. The ALL-FICTION magazine and the ALL- 
ILLUSTRATED magazine, joined together as a unit, strengthen each other, and make 
something really big and forceful and convincing. 


The Only Way to Know a Thing is to Try It 


The two-section magazine idea is brand-new to the world. It is not quite new with 
me, however, as I have given it, at odd times, four or five years of thought. It first 
came into my mind in response to a desire to couple, in some way, the strength of the 
all-fiction magazine with the illustrated features of the conventional magazine. It has 
been a difficult problem to work out. Now that the idea is perfected, I wish to see what 
there is in it. It looks to me to be very good, but the only way to know a thing is to try it. 


Two Magazines for a Quarter-— Easy Money 


The price of this two-part magazine is twenty-five cents, which is 
equal to twelve and one-half cents a magazine. Most magazines 
which were selling at ten cents have been advanced to fifteen cents. 
THE SCRAP BOOK in two parts means two magazines for twenty- 
five cents against thirty cents for two fifteen cent magazines. 


On Sale, all News-stands, June 2Oth. 
FRANK A. MUNSEY, New York 

















Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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“Take That Meat Away 


We will have no more meat or heavy, {ff 
hard-to-digest foods on our breakfast | 
table this Summer. We never felt so 
well in our lives as we did last Summer, when _ | | 
we made EGG-O-SEE the foundation of every meal.’’ | 

If you do not use EGG-O-SEE for EVERY meal, you should at | 
least make it the LAW OF YOUR BREAKFAST TABLE, and 
insure Summer Health and vigorous happiness for your entire household. 












ih EGG-O-SEE is Nature’s own food—the whole 
wheat in its most tempting, delicious and sustain- 
ing form. 


More EGG-O-SEE is eaten each day 
than all other similar foods combined. 
This is the strongest endorsement ever 
accorded any food by the American people. 




















Costs no more than the ordinary kinds— 
large package 10c. 

FREE—our “-back to nature” boox—tells how to 
get well and keep well by natural means. Sent free 
on application—write today. 


_...._ Tall tho snhstitntor:_ “No thank, 
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Fifteen-Minute Meals for Midsummer 


MARY JANE McCLURE 


@.When meal-time comes in midsummer, the housewife is seized with a langorous 
disinchnation to go into the hot kitchen and cook. The mere thought of prepar- 
ing the meal drives away the appetite. The up-to-date, commencement de siecle 
housewife is prepared for occasions of this sort. 
terials which make it possible for her to prepare an appetizing meal on short 
notice, with never a thought of sweltering and broiling over a hot kitchen stove. 


Her larder is stocked with ma- 

















FROZEN BEEF DAINTIES 
@ One of the greatest secrets of 
quick - meal cookery is hidden in 
the little jar of Armour’s Extract 
of Beef. It has proved to be one 
of the most successful beauty rem- 
edies on the market, for it smooths 
away wrinkles of worry and care 





more effectually than a massage 
roller, and replaces them with 
smiles of happiness which trans- 
form the woman before the stove 
into a laughing Hebe. 

@ American women do not place 
a proper value upon Extract of 
Beef. They consider it merely a 
part of invalid diet. They will 
cook a shin of beef for hours in an 
effort to secure the essence of it, 
when they could buy the soul of 
the shin ready to be transmuted 
into delicious dainties with the 
mere addition of hot water. Italian, 
German and French women give 
Extract of Beef the place of honor 
in their kitchen closet. They know 
that it doubles the resources of the 
woman who desires to have things 
taste a little better than ‘‘ Mother 
used to make."’ A jar of Extract 
of Beef (if it is Armour's) is a nec- 
essary concomitant of things 
culinary—soups, entrees, roasts or 
vegetables. It is so concentrated 
from the richest and best of 
beef that it is spicy 
with the abso- 
lutely pure beef 
flavor. Just a bit 
of iton the tip 
of a spoon trans- 


forms an insipid dish into a gas- 
tronomical delight. 

@_1 have found that Armour'’s Ex- 
tract of Beef solves the summer 
On a hot day the 
stomach rebels at the very thought 
of steaming dishes. One eats more 
from a sense of duty than because 
of real hunger. Iced bouillon or 
consomme teases the flagging ap- 
petite into activity and satisfies 
that gnawing feeling in the pit of 
the stomach which is at the same 
time hunger and disgust. The 


soup problem. 


bouillon may be made in the morn- 
ing and set away until dinner time 
Make it this way: 


is at hand. 





ICED BOUILLON 


Three teaspoonfuls of Armour's 
Extract of Beef. 

Two quarts of hot water. 

One sprig of parsley. 

One tablespoonful of salt. 

One-half bay leaf. 

One-fourth tablespoonful of whole 
pepper. 

One tablespoonful of butter. 

One-fourth cup each of carrots, 
onions and celery cut in dice. 

To the boiling water add the Ex- 
tract, vegetables and seasonings; 








cook 30 minutes. Strain, and when 
add a quantity of 
sherry or Madeira wine. Chill and 
serve cold. If the wine is not de- 
sired it may be omitted without 
detracting materially from the pal- 
atability of the bouillon; but it will 


cool small 


be found to give a tantalizing flavor 
which will add greatly to its merits 
as a hot weather appetite-tempter. 
@ Frozen Beef Tea is another 
novel mid-summer tit-bit. Make 
it in the proportions of one-fourth 
teaspoon of Armour's Extract of 
Beef to each cupful of hot water. 
Season it with salt and pepper to 
taste. Add to it a small quantity 
of gelatine previously dissolved in 
water, and set the mixture on ice 
until it is jellied. Serve very cold 
in place of soup. 
@ Aspic Jelly seems peculiarly a 
part of hot weather cookery. To 
make it, take: 

One teaspoonful of Armour's Ex- 
tract of Beef. 

One-half package of acidulated 
gelatine. 

One pint of hot water. 

One cup of cold water. 

One-half cup of sherry wine. 

Two teaspoonfuls of sugar. 

Cover the gelatine with cold 
water; let it stand for five minutes, 
then add the hot wa- 
ter, sugar and wine. 
Strain and put into 
a mold until cold. 
Use as a garnish for 
salads or entrees. 


ood-bye.” 
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THIS has aptly been 
called the age of pub- 
licity. <All sorts of 
rumor and idle gos- 
sip get into the news- 
papers, and the pri- 
vate lives of persons 
of little note are ex- 
posed to the public view, on the slight- 
est pretext, by the sensation-mongers 
of the press. Yet occasionally matters 
of grave importance and of a high 
degree of interest succeed in eluding 
the lime-light of’ journalistic enterprise 
and go down into oblivion, unheralded 
-and unknown, save by the few 
through whose self-interest or consid- 
eration the facts are kept concealed. 
Such a case was the mysterious 
crime, the true story of which I am 
now about to relate. I have made only 
such changes of names, dates, and ad- 
dresses as will preserve the secrecy that 
has wisely been maintained in regard 
to it. No good purpose would be 
served by revealing the identity of the 
participants, while unmerited shame 
and distress would be brought upon 
the innocent. Yet even without the in- 
fusion of the personal element, the 
crime was so unusual and the incidents 
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which led to its detection were so ex- 
traordinary and involved so high a de- 
gree of psychological analysis in the 
solution of the problem, that I feel 
justified in relating the circumstances 
—with such reservations as I have in- 
dicated. For one thing, the affair re- 
dounded greatly to the credit of my 
friend Fenway, and there is no other 
way in which it may legitimately find 
a place in the record of his marvelous 
achievements. 

We were seated at the breakfast- 
table one frosty February morning, no 
matter in what year, but early in the 
present century, when Garvin, who had 
been called from the room by the 
sound of the door-bell, returned to an- 
nounce two callers, Mr. John V. Pres- 
ton and Mr. G. Howard Marshall, as 
their visiting-cards disclosed. Telling 
our factotum that he would see the 
gentlemen immediately, Fenway drew 
a circle with his lead-pencil around an 
item in the Sun that he was reading, 
and handed me the paper without com- 
ment. 

I glanced at the article. It was an. 
account of the suicide, the night before, 
of Hammond Thorne, a_ well-known 
club-man and broker. I had just read 
the same story in the Herald, There 
were enough superficially unusual fea- 
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tures in the occurrence to give the -re- 
port of it a prominent place on the 
first page. The social eminence of 
Mr. Thorne, the fact that the self-mur- 
der had taken place at the home of 
Mr. Thorne’s physician and intimate 
friend, Doctor Thurston Ransom, in 
East Fifty-second Street, and the state- 
ment made by Doctor Ransom, and 
indorsed by Mrs. Thorne, that “no 
reason was known to exist which 
could have impelled the suicide to his 
rash act,” combined, in the absence of 
more notable news, to impart to the 
incident a sensational character that a 
moment’s consideration sufficed to 
demonstrate had not necessarily any 
real significance. Fewer prosperous 
people than poor people kill them- 
selves; but then, material prosperity 
comes to comparatively few persons, 
and does not invariably bring with it 
either peace of mind or physical well- 
being. The choice of Doctor Ran- 
som’s house for the commission of the 
deed might well have indicated a cer- 
tain amount of consideration on the 
part of Mr. Thorne for his wife and 
family. Doctor Ransom was a bach- 
elor and lived alone. Besides, as a 
hospital surgeon, he was accustomed 
to deal with cases of death by violence ; 
while, at the same time, there was no 
one who stood in closer relation to the 
family of Mr. Thorne, or who could 
more appropriately or considerately 
break the news of his death to them. 

In regard to the question of motive, 
the newspaper men proved to be more 
fertile in suggestion than those more 
closely interested. There were hints 
of periods of hard drinking on the part 
of Mr. Thorne—threatening to disturb 
the continuity of his domestic and com- 
mercial partnerships—punctuated by 
unsuccessful efforts toward reform. 
Thus, while my attention had been at- 
tracted by the “scare head” at the top 
of the column, I saw nothine in the 
report that followed to indicate that 
there was anything mysterious in the 
affair or that was not probably readily 
explicable 

The arrival of the two callers and 
Fenway’s consequent action caused me, 


however, to suspend my carelessly 
given judgment. For what now at- 
tracted my attention was the statement 
in the first paragraph in the Sun story 
that Mr. Thorne was a member of 


the stock-brokerage firm of Preston, 
No. 15 


Thorne & Marshall, Broad 
Street. 

“Something doing,’ I remarked, as 
I ran my eye down the column, which 
told a story differing in no essential 
particular from that in the Herald. 
Briefly, it was as follows, as told to the 
coroner's physician, the police, and the 
reporters by Doctor Ransom and _ his 
servant, Washington White, whose 
surname belied his color. 

Doctor Ransom stated that he had 
gone out at nine o’clock to make a pro- 
fessional call, and that shortly after- 
ward—about half-past nine, according 
to White—Mr. Thorne had rung the 
front door-bell and inquired for his 
friend. Learning that Doctor Ransom 
was expected to return immediately, 
Mr. Thorne elected to wait for him, 
and, without further parley, went up 
to the library, which was the rear room 
in the second story. There was noth- 
ing to excite comment in this, as the 
two men were intimate friends, were 
often in each other’s company, and Mr. 
Thorne was as much at home in the 
East Fifty-second Street house as in 
his own residence in West Sixteenth 
Street. 

Doctor Ransom had come in a half- 
hour later. A rather obscure message 
on his telephone memorandum-card 
had. called for an explanation from 
White, who then informed his em- 
ployer that Mr. Thorne was waiting in 
the library. Doctor Ransom stated 
that he was about to go up-stairs to 
Thorne, when a violent ring at the bell 
and an alarmed colored maid had sud 
denly summoned him to a house on the 
same block to attend a young lady who 
had seriously injured herself by falling 
down-stairs. Without stopping to 
communicate with his friend, he had 
hurried to the scene of the accident. 
Finding that his patient was insensible 
from a concussion of the brain, and 
had, in addition, sustained a fracture 
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of the shoulder-blade, he at once went 
back to his office for remedies and 
bandages. 

Ringing for White, the doctor told 
his man that he should be out some 
time longer, gave him the address in 


case another emergency-call should 
come, and sent him to bed. Doctor 
Ransom then returned at once to his 
patient. 


Engrossed in the professional emer- 


gency that had arisen, he stated that 
he had entirely forgotten his friend, 
whose call, moreover, he believed to 


be of a purely social nature. Coming 
home at a little before midnight, Doc- 
tor Ransom had gone up-stairs to his 
library, and had been surprised to find 
that the door leading into the hall was 


locked. Attempting to enter the room 
through the adjoining bathroom, he 
found that door locked, too. Not a 


little mystified, he ran down-stairs to 
the back basement, where the negro 
slept, awakened him, and asked him 
if he had locked the library doors, and 
why. 

The servant was as surprised as the 
master. He declared that he had not 
locked the doors and would have had 
no reason for doing so. He suggested, 
however, that perhaps Mr. Thorne had 
locked them and gone to sleep. . The 
doctor, now recalling the fact that Mr. 
Thorne had been waiting for him, and 
conceiving of no satisfactory reason for 
his friend’s locking the two doors from 
the inside, and fearing some accident 
or foul play, returned to the second 
story, accompanied by his man. He 
knocked loudly on the library door and 
shouted, but got no response. White, 
now thoroughly terrified, suggested 
breaking down one of the doors. The 
doctor was about to do so, when it oc- 
curred to him that he could more easily 
gain access to the room by way of the 
bathroom window, the roof of the back 
porch, and one of the windows of the 
library. 

Telling White to follow him, Doctor 
Ransom proceeded to put his plan into 
execution. The room was quite dark, 
and at first the two men could see noth- 
ing distinctly. Turning on the electric 
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light, Doctor Ransom then discovered, 
seated in a large armchair drawn up in 
front of the fireplace, the dead body of 
his friend Thorne—shot in the left 
breast ! 

Upon the floor, at the right side of 
the chair, lay an old-fashioned der- 
ringer, a breech-loading, single-shoot- 
ing pistol of obsolete pattern, with gold- 
plated barrel and mother-of-pearl stock. 
It had recently been discharged and 
contained an empty shell. 

Doctor Ransom, after satisfying him- 
self that his friend was indeed dead, 
and had been so for some time, proba- 
bly at least two hours, at tele- 
phoned to Doctor Wendel, the coroner’s 
physician, and to the th precinct 
police-station. Two officers from the 
station and two or three reporters ar- 
rived in a few minutes. They were 
followed in a short time by Doctor 
Wendel. One fact brought out by the 
Sun man, but without especial em- 
phasis, was that Doctor Wendel was a 
personal friend of Doctor Ransom’s, 
and had been his classmate at the Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons. 

hearing Doctor Ransom’s 


once 


After 
statement and noting the position and 
condition of the body, which had been 
left as it was found, Doctor Wendel 
gave permission for its removal to Mr. 
Thorne’s home, 

Doctor Ransom had been particularly 
that none of the reporters 
should communicate with Mrs. Thorne 
until he had first broken the news to 
her himself. He had done so by first 
telephoning her that her husband had 


solicitous 


been taken suddenly ill at his house 
and then by going personally to see 
her. He had also informed the dead 


man’s partners of the occurrence over 
the wire. These were the two men who 
now awaited Fenway in his study—less 
than ten hours after the fatality. 

“Something doing, perhaps,” 
Fenway. “At least, it looks as if some 
body thought something ought to be 
done. The case Seems simple enough 
upon the surface, yet it is one that 


said 


might conceal a great deal that is not 
However, we shall soon be 
Come in with me, Wal- 


apparent. 
able to judge. 
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ford,” he added, always glad to be re- 
lieved of the trouble of taking notes of 
what was told to him. What he ob- 
served, of course, he was compelled to 
set down himself; but the mechanical 
details of his profession always both- 
ered him, and he shirked them when- 
ever he could do so with justice to his 
clients and to himself. 


CHAPTER II. 


The two men who rose to greet us 
as we entered the study were of two 
curiously contrasting Wall Street types ; 
vet the occupation of neither could be 
mistaken by one accustomed to study 
mankind and to determine character 
from appearances. Mr, Preston, the 
senior partner, was one of those severe, 
thin-lipped financiers, who combine with 
a shrewd business capacity a high for- 
mal standard of morality—one of those 
who do not believe in letting their right 
hands on Sunday and in their social re- 
lations know what their left hands are 
doing between ten and three on week- 
days. Tall, gray-haired, and gray- 
bearded, severely simple in dress, with 
keen gray eyes peering out from be- 
neath shaggy black eyebrows, he 
showed himself to be a man of obstinate 
purpose and strong convictions that 
probably were not all comprised within 
his public professions of faith in the 
sanctuary. 

Mr. Marshall, on the other hand, was 
a man of hardly more than thirty, per 
haps half the age of his associate; well 
groomed, well dressed, and presenting 
at all points undisguised evidences of 
prosperity and good living. Fair- 
haired, blue-eyed, clean-shaven, he 
looked like a man who would do with 
out scruple, without concealment, as a 
matter of ordinary routine, what the 
other would also do but would at the 
same time seek to cover up, or, if that 
were impossible, to explain. 

Mr. Preston lost no time, after our 
mutual introductions, in announcing the 
object of his visit. 

“You have read of the suicide of our 
partner, Mr. Thorne?” he asked. Re- 





ceiving Fenway’s affirmative reply, he 
continued: “The accounts given in the 
various newspapers agree in general 
and present a full and outwardly satis- 
factory account of the occurrence. There 
is, however, one detail that has been 
omitted, and that may involve a differ- 
ent interpretation of the circumstances. 
It happens to be known to Mr. Mar- 
shall and to me that Mr. Thorne drew 
five thousand dollars in cash from the 
bank before leaving the office yesterday 
afternoon. The money was not discov- 
ered upon Mr. Thorne’s person when 
the body was examined by the police 
and the coroner’s physician last night. 
A careful search of his clothes, after 
the removal of his body to his own 
home, early this morning, has likewise 
failed to reveal it. The fact that Mr. 
Thorne had drawn the money was 
learned by me when I returned to the 
office, at five o’clock last evening, to 
run over the accounts of the day. I 
may add that my action was in part 
prompted by my knowledge that Mr. 
Thorne had already considerably over- 
drawn his account without consulting 
Mr. Marshall or me, although he had 
been previously warned that a repeti- 
tion of this act would force us to re- 
quest his withdrawal from the firm. 
Finding my suspicions confirmed, I felt 
that the time had come for us to take 
some definite stand in the matter. Ac- 
cordingly, I sent word to Mr. Marshall 
to meet me at my house after dinner. 
He, however, had a theater engage- 
ment, and so was unable to arrive un- 
til a little after eleven. We were dis- 
cussing what course of action we 
should pursue when word came to us 
of Mr. Thorne’s sudden and violent 
death. I prefer not to call it ‘suicide,’ 
until the fact shall be more clearly de- 
termined.” 

“No; we have said nothing about the 
money to any one,” Mr. Marshall re- 
plied to an inquiry from Fenway. 
“We do not certainly know that Thorne 
had the money with him when he went 
to Doctor Ransom’s, and we do not 
wish to give rise to any unfounded sus- 
picions. If there has been, as Mr. 
Preston suspects, foul play, or, as is 
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quite possible, theft, we feel that the 
truth can be more readily arrived at 
by making no mention of the five thou- 
sand dollars to the police. Their in- 
quiries would only put the criminal 
on his guard, and so enable him the 
more easily to balk an investigation. 
We desire, also, of course, to avoid in- 
volving our late friend and partner in 
any suggestion of scandal. Now that 
he is dead”—Mr. Marshall spoke with 
evidently genuine emotion—‘“it could 
do him and us no good; it would only 
painfully react upon his wife, and need- 
lessly besmirch his memory.” 

“Tf, on the contrary,” broke in Mr. 
Preston, “there has been,’as I fear, a 
crime committed, my partner and I 
are determined to allow no personal 
considerations either for the dead or for 
the living to stand in the way of bring- 
ing the facts to light and the thief or 
murderer to justice.” 

It seemed to me that this declaration 
awoke little response in the junior part- 
ner, who, however, could not well op- 
pose the proposition to avenge the death 
of his former business associate, if it 
had not been brought about by 
Thorne’s own hand. 

“However,” continued Mr. Preston, 
“T recognize the advisability of not giv- 
ing public voice to our suspicions until 
we shall have more definite information 
on which to work. It is for this rea- 
son that we have come at the earliest 
possible moment to you, Mr. Fenway, 


to engage your services in solving 
the mystery of the death of Mr. 
Thorne 





“Or, in case there is no mystery,” in- 
terrupted Mr. Marshall, “in at least 
demonstrating that fact to us by dis- 
covering the disposition made by Mr. 
Thorne of the five thousand dollars.” 

“And, incidentally, if possible,” added 
Mr. Preston, “the disposition of the 
previous large amounts that he has 
drawn from the firm’s account. If Mr. 
Thorne was, for example, the victim of 
a blackmailer, it might be possible to 
secure a return of some, if not all, of 
the money.” 

Fenway had listened quietly to this 
patchwork explanation, observing the 
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two men keenly with half-shut eyes. 
Now he broke silence. 

“T suppose you both realize,” he said, 
“the obvious implications in pursuing 
such an inquiry as you desire me to 
make. Should we discover, or have 
reason to believe, that Mr. Thorne took 
that money with him when he went to 
see Doctor Ransom, it would at once 
throw doubt upon the accepted theory 
of suicide and give rise to an inevitable 
hypothesis of a carefully planned, la- 
boriously executed murder—one that 
would, on its face, appear to be quite 
beyond the capacity of the black serv- 
ant, who is the only person, at present, 
within our ken who would be likely to 
be influenced to such an act by the 
desire to obtain possession of the 
money. Suspicion would rather be di- 
rected to Doctor Ransom himself, who 
would ordinarily hardly be likely to go 
to such lengths for what, to him, would 
be so triviala reward. I am not stating 
what my own theories would be,” Fen- 
way explained, “because I should enter 
upon the investigation with a perfectly 
open mind. It is my habit to examine 
all the circumstances and to let the 
facts direct my judgment rather than 
to start with a theory to which I should, 
in such case, unconsciously but neces- 
sarily seek to adjust whatever facts I 
might discover. I am-merely stating 
what the public and the police would 
think, if the fact of such an inquiry as 
you suggest and the grounds upon 
which it was instituted became known. 
The mere disappearance of the money, 
however, throws enough doubt upon the 
circumstances of Mr. Thorne’s death to 
warrant me in undertaking an investi- 
gation, if you authorize me to proceed. 
I can, of course, pursue my inquiries in 
a manner that will conceal their real 
purpose.” 

“You may go ahead upon that basis,” 
said Mr. Preston. “I do not care who 
is hurt by any revelations that may be 
the result of your efforts. I think that 
Doctor Ransom has been for a long 
time a very evil influence in Mr. 
Thorne’s life. He keeps up an ex- 
pensive establishment, and five thou- 
sand dollars is five thousand dollars, 
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and to get possession of such a sum at 
a given time may be worth considerable 
risk, even to a man who appears to be 
outwardly prosperous.” 

“T do not entirely share in my 
partner’s views,” said Mr. Marshall. 
“While it has been evident for some 
time that all was not right with Thorne, 
I am not so ready to attribute it to 
Doctor Ransom’s influence. I am not 
in any way a friend of Ransom’s, but 
I know Thorne gave the doctor credit 
for straightening him up on more than 


one occasion when he had been drink- 
ing more than was good for him. I 


have even reason to believe that it was 
Doctor Ransom’s influence and argu- 
ments that prevented Mrs. Thorne from 
seeking a separation. I think——” 

“Excuse me, Mr. Marshall,” Fenway 
interrupted. “While thoughts and con- 
jectures are not without their value, 
they may, if not guided by absolute 
knowledge, mislead us. As it would be 
well for me to start without delay upon 
my investigation, it would be better if 
you and Mr. Preston would furnish me 
with any possible facts that you can 
give me in regard to Mr. Thorne, and 
for us to postpone forming our opin- 
ions until we shall have compared the 
facts we know with those which we 
may discover. You have informed me 
that Mr. Thorne at times drank to ex- 
cess. Can you also tell me from posi- 
tive knowledge if he was in the habit 
of gambling ?” 


“T suspect that he was,” said Mr. 
Preston. 
Fenway held up his hand. “Sus- 


picions, I fear, will not help us,” he pro- 
tested. 

“Oh, yes; he gambled,” broke in Mr. 
Marshall. “I can say so from personal 
knowledge, for on two or three occa- 
sions I have gone with him to a well- 
known place in Twenty-ninth Street.” 
Here Mr. Preston glared with an ex- 
pression of mingled horror and reproof 
at his younger associate. “It was in 
violation of the terms of our partner- 
ship, I know,” continued Mr. Marshall; 
“but, after vainly endeavoring to re- 
strain Thorne, I felt that my com- 
pany might act as a check upon him. 





Whether it did or not, I cannot say; 
but I can assure you that on none of 
those evenings did Thorne risk any 
large amounts. He won quite as often 
as he lost, and he did not play reckless- 
ly. He seemed, although perhaps not 
entirely in control of himself, to exer- 
cise much the same discretion that made 
him so valuable a meimber of our firm 
in the conduct of the larger and more 
legitimate operations of the stock-mar- 
ket.” 7 

“What Mr. Marshall has just re- 
vealed shows me that my suspicions, 
which you affected to disregard, were 


well founded,” asserted Mr. Preston, 
addressing himself to Fenway with 
some little show of warmth. ‘‘Never- 
theless, unfamiliar as I am with the 


methods of gambling-establishments, it 
seems to me highly unlikely that Mr. 
Thorne could have lost so large a sum 
in the half-hour between the time of 
his leaving his home on Sixteenth 
Street and arriving at Doctor Ransom’s 
in Fifty-second Street. It would take 
him that time to walk the distance.” 

“So far as that goes, Thorne might 
have drawn the money to pay up some 
previous losses,” suggested Mr. Mar- 
shall. “Besides, we don’t know whether 
he walked or rode; or where he spent 
the three hours between leaving the 
office and dinner-time. I think we 
should do well to leave these matters 
in the capable hands of Mr. Fenway,” 
he added, turning to his partner, “and 
allow him to begin his investigations 
without further delay.” 

“Very well,” assented Mr. Preston; 
“but I shall advise Mr. Fenway to 
keep a sharp eye upon Doctor Ransom. 
Mr. Thorne spent entirely too much 
time in his company. Mrs. Thorne has 
herself told me that on most of the oc- 
casions when her husband did net re- 
turn to dinner, or when he was out 
late, or came home the worse for liquor, 
his explanation would be that he had 
‘an engagement with Ransom,’ or had 
‘been with Ransom.’ ” 

With this parting shot of Mr. Pres- 
ton’s at the doctor, the two men took 
their leave, Fenway watching their de- 
parture with an odd smile. 

















CHAPTER III. 


“I foresee the speedy dissolution of 
a well-known stock-broking firm, con- 
sequent upon the death of one of its 
members,” was my artless comment. 

“Don’t you believe it,” laughed Fen- 
way. “Mr. Preston appreciates too 
well the value of a ‘wicked partner’ on 
whom to lay the blame for transactions 
for which he may be criticized. And 
now to business. The first thing will 
visit the scene of the fatality. 
[f you have nothing better to do, sup- 
pose you come with me. We shall have 
to make some explanation of our in- 
terest in Mr, Thorne’s death to Doctor 
Ransom, and you will be useful to en- 
gage his attention while I am making 
any observations that might serve to 
reveal the real object of our intrusion 
into this affair.” 

Glad enough to be of any service in 
unraveling what might possibly prove 
to be a mystery of more than usual mo- 
ment, I donned my overcoat and ac- 
companied Fenway to the house on 
East Fifty-second Street. A cab, which 
we hailed at the corner, took us quickly 
to our destination. Fenway said not 
a word as we whirled up-town. He 
appeared to be engrossed in his own 
thoughts; and in such cases I knew 
better than to break in upon his medi- 
tations, 

We were ushered into Doctor Ran- 
som’s reception-room, where we took 
seats with three or four waiting pa- 
tients, who apparently had not been de- 
terred from seeking relief from real or 
imaginary ills by the tragedy of the 
night before. A card from Fenway, 
handed to the colored man at the door, 
gave us precedence over the others, 
and we were soon admitted to the doc- 
tor’s consultation-room. It was plain, 
even to me, that Doctor Ransom was 
endeavoring, not altogether success- 
fully, to conceal under a demeanor of 
professional calm a feeling of nervous- 
ness that was, however, natural enough 
under the circumstances, even if they 
were exactly as given in the newspa- 
pers. His most intimate friend had 
been found, killed by his own hand, in 


be to 
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the doctor’s house; he had gone 
through the ordeal of breaking the 
news to his friend’s wife, of submitting 
to an examination by the police and the 
coroner’s physician, and had probably 
slept not at all. Whether his manner 
concealed or revealed anything more 
than this I was not a sufficiently expert 
observer to determine. 

It seemed to me, however, that the 
evidently unexpected appearance upon 
the scene of so noted an investigator as 
Fenway was responsible, at least in 
part, for the uneasiness, if it was un- 
easiness, beneath the grave suavity of 
the physician’s manner. I was wonder- 
ing what reason Fenway would give 
for interesting himself in the death of 
Mr. Thorne; and, familiar as I was 
with the subtilty of his methods, I could 
not but admire the adroitness with 
which he took the physician into his 
confidence without actually declaring 
the truth. 

“T have come,” he explained, “to ask 
your assistance in a matter not directly 
connected with the sad death of your 
friend, and, for that reason, to be 
treated separately from it, and not to 
be confided, at least for the present, to 
the police, nor to be allowed to inter- 
fere with the orderly, if unhappily nec- 
essary, formalities of the inquest. It is 
believed that when Mr. Thorne left his 
office yesterday he took with him some 
valuable papers connected with the 
firm’s business. They were not in his 
possession when the body was exam- 
ined here, or, later, in his own house. 
My only interest in the matter is to 
trace these papers, and, if possible, to 
recover them and to restore them to 
Mr. Thorne’s partners.” 

“Papers?” said Doctor Ransom re- 
flectively. “I did not see any papers. 
There were some letters in his inside 
coat pocket, and some memoranda 
slips with figures and calculations—in 
his pocketbook’ but I did not examine 
them closely, or any further, than to see 
if there was among them any communi- 
cation that might throw some light 
upon the reason for his act. Doctor 


Wendel went over them more carefully 
than I did.” 








“No, the papers that I am seeking 
were not among the letters or the slips 
to which you refer; and, while I am 
not authorized to state exactly their na- 
ture, their importance and value would 
have been evident to the most casual 
observer.” 

“Oh, then it is clear that Mr. Thorne 
could not have brought them here,” ex- 
claimed Doctor Ransom, with an ex- 
pression, so it seemed to me, of relief. 
“My man Washington did not see Mr. 
Thorne after he first came in and went 
up to the library, and I—he was dead 
when I saw him. He had been dead 
for some time, two hours, I should 
say, when Washington and I climbed 
into the room through the window. 
And, as the doors were locked on the 
inside, it is clear, also, that he could 
have had no communication with any 
one else. Indeed, there was no one 
else in the house with whom he could 
communicate.” 

“That is certainly the apparent con- 
clusion,” Fenway assented; “but there 
remains the possibility that he never- 
theless did bring the papers here, but 
that, before firing the fatal shot, not 
wishing to have them found upon his 
person, he concealed them somewhere 
in the room. Have you examined the 
library at all carefully since last night?” 

“Why, no,” said the doctor; “that is 
to say,” he corrected himself, “I made 
a thorough examination of the room at 
the time, with Doctor Wendel, but 
nothing belonging to Mr. Thorne was 
discovered.” 

“But you did not search with a view 
to finding something concealed so care- 
fully that it would not be likely to come 
to light in the cursory sort of an ex- 
amination that would probably be made, 
under the circumstances,” persisted 
Fenway. 

“No; why, no,” the doctor admitted 
half-doubtfully, as if, it appeared to me, 
reluctantly. 

“Then, with your permission, and 
solely to satisfy myself in this regard, 
before pursuing my inquiries over a 
wider and less definite field, I should 
like to look over the room myself.” 

“Oh, of course, of course,” the doc- 
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tor agreed, but none too heartily, I 


thought. “I will go up with you at 
once. Shall I dismiss my patients,” he 


asked, “or shall I ask them to wait? 
How long do you expect to be?” 

“That, of course, I cannot tell,” an- 
swered Fenway, 

“Ah, then pray wait a moment,” said 
the doctor; and, taking up the tele- 
phone, he was soon asking a fellow 
practitioner in the neighborhood to 
come in to attend to his patients. In 
a few moments the accommodating 
physician appeared, and, with a few 
words of non-committal explanation to 
the people in the reception-room, Doc- 
tor Ransom preceded us up-stairs. 

There ensued a thorough search of 
the apartment on the part of all of us. 
I assisted the doctor in going through 
his desk, while Fenway busied himself 
in examining the bookcase, in looking 


behind the pictures, into vases and 
other receptacles, feeling along the 
edges of the carpet, down into the 


creases of the upholstered chairs and 
sofa, with what struck me as unneces- 
sary persistence. Doctor Ransom led 
the conversation more than once, al- 
though indirectly, to the subject of the 
nature of these papers. 

“Were they valuable to anybody who 
might find them, or only to Mr. 
Thorne’s firm?” he asked at one time. 

Fenway here went so far as to say 
that they would be of value to any one 
who might find them, but might be of 
special value to some particular person. 

“Because of their character, or of the 
person’s special need?” asked the doc- 
tor, who seemed unable to dismiss the 
subject from his mind. He was evi- 
dently more worried than he wished to 
show. 

“The latter,” Fenway remarked la- 
conically. 

“Tt was money, then!” exclaimed 
Ransom, straightening himself up from 
bending over one of the lower drawers 
of his desk. ‘How much?” 

“Since you have guessed it, yes,” said 
Fenway. “Five thousand dollars.” 

“In bills ?”’ 

“Five one-thousand-dollar bills.” 

“The devil!” came explosively and 
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apparently involuntarily from Ransom’s 
lips; and from that instant he seemed 
to lose any real interest in the search 
that we were making, although he still 
took a perfunctory part in it. He ap- 
peared to be more absorbed in his own 
thoughts than in the work we were 
doing. 

We were still so engaged when the 
doctor’s man Washington brought into 
the room Detective Sergeant Plimpton 
Rogers, one of the keenest officers at 
the central office. He was well known 
to both Fenway and me, and he lost 
no time in introducing himself to our 
host, who seemed unable to cover up 
a feeling of either impatience or ap- 
prehension—I found myself unable to 
determine which—at this additional evi- 
dence of outside interest in the circum- 
stances of Mr. Thorne’s death. 

Rogers hastened to assure Doctor 
Ransom that his visit was purely a 
formal one; that the prominence of Mr. 
Thorne and the fact that he killed him- 
self in the house of a friend had caused 
the “chief” to supplement the report of 
the precinct detective with one from the 
main bureau, so that no criticism could 
he made of lack of appreciation of the 
importance of all the persons con- 
cerned. He had come merely to assure 
the chief that the officer who had 
viewed the body had done his work 
properly, and that his report was in 
every particular accurate, so that no 
question could arise in the future that 
could not be answered from informa- 
tion gained at the time. 

The manner of Rogers was respect- 
ful, and more assuring than his subse- 
quent actions. He had with him the 
report of Officer O’Rourke, and as he 
questioned the doctor and Washington 
in regard to their finding of the body, 
its position and that of the pistol, and 
about all the circumstances leading up 
to the discovery of the suicide, he veri- 
fied their answers by a scrutiny of the 
room that was scarcely less minute and 
exhaustive than ours had been. He 


had evidently noted the direction of our 
investigations, and was clearly placed 
on the qui vive by discovering Fen- 
introduction 


way’s into the inquiry. 
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He asked no questions, however, that 
might embarrass Fenway or _ that 
showed that he suspected the existence 
of any special reason for his presence. 
No allusion to the missing money was 
made by Fenway, Doctor Ransom, or 
me, 

It was nearly noon before the in- 
quisition was over, and nothing had 
been brought to view that tended to 
throw any light upon the disappearance 
of the five thousand dollars. Rogers 
was ready to go; and Fenway and I, 
after thanking Doctor Ransom for his 
courtesy, left the house in company 
with the detective. 


CHAPTER IV. 


“What’s in the wind?” asked Rogers, 
as we stepped down upon the sidewalk. 
“You're not in this game for your 
health. What do you know?” 

“Come down to my rooms,” sug- 
gested Fenway, “and take a bite of 
luncheon. We can have a little talk 
afterward, if you can spare the time.” 

“T’'ll spare it, all right,’ laughed 
Rogers. “I felt in my bones that there 
was something a bit queer in this story 
when I read it in the paper this morn- 
ing.” 

Fenway, according to his invariable 
custom, did not refer to the matter in 
hand while we were at table, but per- 
sisted in leading the conversation to in- 
different topics. Not until we had 
gone into the study for a smoke did 
either Rogers or I venture to broach 
the subject that was so close to our 
thoughts. , 

“What do you think of that chap 
Ransom?” asked Rogers, as he threw 
his burned match into the grate. “He’s 
got something up his sleeve; he’s keep- 
ing something back, for a nickel. That 
story of his is too well put together. 
It will bear looking into. I’m not so 
sure that it is a simple.case of suicide; 
and your ‘butting in’ confirms my sus- 


picions. Who put you wise to the 
affair ?” 
Fenway laughed. “Don’t go off at 


half-cock, old man,” he cautioned, “or 
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we may have a case of professional 
suicide for the chief to sit on. You're 
a great hand to jump at conclusions. 
You often light on your feet, I'll grant 
you; but not always. Some day you'll 
come a bad cropper. if you are too hasty 
in taking off. Why don’t you wait for 
me to reply to your questions before 
forming your judgments upon what 
you suppose the answers will be?” 

“Oh, that’s all-right, Mr. Fenway,” 
replied Rogers. “Our methods are dif 
ferent they’ve got to be. I can't take 
the time that you do, and I don’t know 
that I should if I could. I have a 
dozen cases to handle where you have 
one; and I must think and act quick. 
I don’t often,make mistakes.” 

“No, you don’t,” Fenway admitted ; 
“but perhaps you are going to make 
one now. I don’t know. So far as the 
central bureau is concerned, I don't 
care; but so far as you personally are 
concerned, I do care. I am willing to 
tell you as an individual what [ am 
bound not to reveal to you as an of- 
ficer. If you can keep your two fune- 
tions separate, and will agree to do so, 
I shall take you into my confidence. 
But you must promise not to mention 
what I tell you to your superiors, or at 
the inquest, or, in fact, to anybody. 
You can, of course, use the informa- 
tion as a guide in pursuing your in- 
quiries, as I shall do. If either of us 
discovers anything he will consult with 
the other; and together we shall de- 
termine what course to follow next.” 

Rogers having agreed to this, Fen- 
way told him about the missing five 
thousand dollars. Rogers whistled. 

“That’s a pretty bad show-down for 
Ransom,” he exclaimed. “It was hard- 
ly fair of you to tie my hands in this 
way. That fact alone is evidence 
enough to warrant me in locking the 
man up.” 

“And a very good reason for not do- 
ing so, accordingly,” replied Fenway. 
“There may be, and most likely is, 
something behind and beyond what we 
are able to see at present, and that we 
must discover before we take any pre- 
cipitate action in the matter. I hold no 
brief for Doctor Ransom. /f Thorne 


did not kill himself, and if he took the 
money with him when he went to Ran- 
som’s house— and these are matters still 
to be determined—then, I will admit, 
explanations from the doctor will be in 
order, and possibly before a jury of his 
peers. There may be no relation be- 
tween the death of Thorne and the dis- 
appearance of the money. Ransom may 
have killed Thorne without taking the 
money. He may have taken the money 
without killing Thorne. The doctor’s 
manner and expression—when I al- 
lowed him, for my own purposes, to 
guess the nature of the loss we were in- 
vestigating—-conveyed to me the im- 
pression that he knew nothing about the 
five thousand dollars. I think it not 
unlikely, however, that when we learn 
the disposition of the money, either its 
actual or its intended disposition, we 
shall be able to arrive pretty near to 
the true story of Thorne’s death. We 
must learn both, if possible. It may 
be that they were in fact identical. 
Thorne may have intended that Ran- 
som should have the money, and there 
may be some sufficient reason why Ran- 
som should be unwilling to reveal it. 
All these matters must be looked into 
before we proceed to take official ac- 
tion. With your knowledge of what 
little information I have, to start with, 
and with mutual cooperation, we shall 
doubtless make quicker progress than 
if we both were acting independently 
and probably at cross-purposes.” 

“All right, all right,” said Rogers, a 
little impatiently. ‘“You’re too much of 
a hair-splitter for me. I'd never get 
on-if I followed your system in all my 
cases; but it’s a go this time. I'll keep 
mum, and, no doubt, as you say, we 
can help each other. But I can see 
the finish plainly enough, and it’s in a 
chair that a man sits in only once.” 

“Get your facts before you form 
your theories, man,’ cautioned Fen- 
way. ‘We're only on the edge of our 
discoveries as yet,” he added, as Rog- 
ers rose to take his leave. 

“A good officer, but too sudden,” 
was Fenway’s comment, as the door 
shut upon our guest. 

“Now, what strikes me as a point of 

















especial interest in this affair,” Fen- 
way continued, “is the peculiar and un- 
usual style of the pistol that was found 
beside Thorne’s body. It has evidently 
struck Rogers, too. I judge so merely 
from the careful examination he made 
of it and from the questions he asked 
the doctor. But it seems to me that 
he has missed the real significance of 
the article. Those old-fashioned fancy 
firearms were usually sold in pairs, each 
brace put up in a handsome case, or 
box, for gift purposes. A man desiring 
seriously to arm himself would hardly 
select a weapon ornamental a 
pattern. It is, then, a fair inference 
that the mate to that pistol is still in 
existence, and, very likely, not far from 
the scene of the tragedy. I have a no- 
tion that if the second derringer can 
be found it may serve to throw a good 
deal of light upon the circumstances 
that seem to us so mysterious in 
Thorne’s death. It is, of course, only 
an inference; but it is one at least worth 
acting upon for the possible results that 
may follow from its discovery.” 

Nothing of importance developed be- 
fore the inquest, or even at that some- 
what perfunctory proceeding. All ef- 
forts to identify the obsolete and ornate 
pistol with which Thorne had met his 
death had so far proved unproductive 
of results. Detectives had searched the 
pawn-shops of the city without being 
able to discover if it had been recently 
purchased. Thorne himself was known 
to have held strong views on the sub- 
ject of carrying firearms. His wife, his 
family, and his partners testified that 
they had never known him to carry a 
pistol or a revolver. No one had ever 
seen the one found by the side of the 
chair in Doctor Ransom’s library. 

The deputy assistant district attorney 
assigned to the case, prompted by Rog- 
ers, went into the matter with a great 
deal of particularity. Doctor Ransom 
and his man, Washington White, were 
questioned closely on the subject of the 
derringer. Ransom said that the pistol 
was not his. He had a revolver, but 
he always kept it in his bedroom. He 
had never known Thorne to carry a 
pistol, and had never seen the one in 


of so 
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evidence until the night of Thorne’s 
death. White, too, testified that the 
first time he had ever seen the pistol 
was when he saw it on the library floor, 
after entering the room through the 
window. He had never seen such a 
weapon in the house. 

The young man from the district at- 
torney’s office explained that his only 
reason for asking these questions was 
to determine, if possible, whether Mr. 
Thorne had gone to Doctor Ransom’s 
house with the intention of killing him- 
self, or whether, while waiting for his 
friend, he had found the pistol and 
been seized with a sudden impulse to 
end his life. What bearing the deter- 
mination of this fact could have upon 
the case was not apparent and was not 
explained. This was as near as Rog- 
ers got to casting any doubt on the 
theory of suicide—save in one other 
particular but lightly touched on—and 
it was ineffective, save so far as it may 
have implanted a seed of suspicion in 
the minds of some of those present. 

As the subject was not further pur- 
sued, there was only the testimony of 
the doctor and his servant, bofh possi- 
bly interested persons, that the pistol 
had not been in the house before 
Thorne came in. Even in that case, 
there was nothing brought out to indi- 
cate that the fatal wound was not self- 
inflicted. But to Fenway and me it 
was clear that Rogers had not aban- 
doned his idea that Ransom was in 
some way responsible for the death of 
his friend. 

The detective sergeant joined us as 
the inquest closed with a verdict, ren- 
dered by the jury without leaving the 
court-room, that the deceased came to 
his death by his own hand with a pis- 
tol, etc., etc., as described. Again our 
steps led us to the apartment occupied 
jointly by Fenway and me; as before, 
we postponed our discussion and com- 
parison of notes until after luncheon. 

Rogers had a new theory to pro- 
pound. He had discovered in the 
course of his inquiries that Doctor 
Ransom had been a great admirer of 
Mrs. Thorne before her marriage. As 
she was a very handsome woman, and 
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had a fine social position, and was un- 
derstood to be the sole heiress of a 
wealthy and aged aunt, she had had 
many other admirers, as Fenway 
pointed out; but Rogers persisted in 
maintaining that matters had gone 
much further between her and Doctor 
Ransom than with any of the others. 
He now sprung upon us jealousy as a 
motive which might have led Ransom 
to kill Thorne. 

“Your theories are ingenious and 
your industry commendable,’ Fenway 
declared ; “but your theories are incon- 
sistent with each other; and persever- 
ance, when directed along a false trail, 
is effort wasted. If Ransom shot 
Thorne, actuated by jealousy, what be- 
comes of your idea that he killed him 
for the sake of the five thousand dol- 
lars? If he killed Thorne for the sake 
of the five thousand dollars, why com- 
plicate matters by trying to ring in this 
notion of jealousy? Why, I ask again, 
form any theory until you have suf- 
ficient data to work on intelligently and 
to prevent your falling into such con- 
tradictigns ?” 

“Oh, I’ve got some pretty good 
facts,” asserted Rogers, “and I’ve got 
them on the record, all right, too; 
though I took care not to dwell on them 
too strongly at this stage of develop- 
ments. For instance, there was the 
testimony of Doctor Wendel that there 
were no powder-marks on Thorne’s 
shirt-bosom. Now, could a man in a 
dress suit, in shooting himself in the 
breast, hold a pistol far enough away 
from himself to prevent the powder- 
marks from showing? MHe’d have to 
have a pretty long arm, I reckon.” 

“That does not prove that Ransom 
shot him, nevertheless,’ said Fenway. 

“Who, then—the darky?” queried 
Rogers. “Well, him for second choice; 
but the pistol doesn’t match his com- 
plexion, and the job is too fancy to fit 
his intelligence. Besides, it was the 
doctor who suggested getting into the 
room through the window. Wash was 
for breaking down the door.” 

“What do you make out of that 
fact?” Fenway asked quizzically. 
“Why, this,” explained the detective. 
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“The doctor must have shot Thorne 
some time early in the evening, proba- 
bly when he came in to get the band- 
ages and instruments to fix up the ac- 
cident case he was called out on. He 
sends Wash to bed, goes up to his li- 
brary, finds Thorne there; they quar- 
rel, or, perhaps, Thorne is asleep in 
the chair and Ransom takes advan- 
tage of his helpless position to pay off 
an old grudge—at any rate, he kills 
him. Then comes the desire to make 
the affair look like a suicide. Ransom 
places the pistol on the floor at 
Thorne’s side, hangs the man’s arm 
over the arm of the chair, and locks 
the doors, so that he shall have Wash 
as a witness when he finds the body. 
Then he climbs out of the window onto 
the roof of the porch and then into 
the bathroom. Now, the doctor is foxy. 
He realizes that he may have made 
some mark, have left some trace, on 
the window-sills or on the porch roof. 
So, when Wash suggests breaking 
down the door: ‘No,’ says the doctor, 
‘we'll get in through the window.’ So, 
if any fresh scratches or marks are 
found the explanation is ready.” 

“And what was Ransom’s motive?” 
Fenway asked. “Have you decided 
whether it was avarice or jealousy ?” 

“Take your choice,’ said Rogers, “or 
it may have been a bit of both. Mo- 
tives are often mixed. Ransom may 
have killed Thorne for jealousy, re- 
venge, or any one or more of a dozen 
reasons. Finding the money afterward, 
he may have concluded to slip it into 
his pocket. The chances are all that 
Thorne had the cash with him. I have 
traced his movements carefully after he 
left his office. He walked up-town, 
stopped at his club for about an hour, 
and had a couple of highballs. Then 
he walked down Fifth Avenue with 
Barclay Gregory and turned west at 
Sixteenth Street, evidently to go home, 
where they say he turned up a full 
half-hour before dinner. He didn’t 
leave the house again until nearly nine 
o’clock. I have been to all the gam- 
bling-joints he was known to frequent 
and to a few others—there aren’t many 
open just now—and he hadn’t been at 
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any of them, and didn’t owe any of 
them any money. So what could he 
have done with the five thousand-dollar 
bills—unless he put them away some- 
where in his own house?” 

“They were not there,” said Fenway. 
“T have made a thorough search with 
Mrs. Thorne. Her husband either did 
not bring the money home or else he 
took it away with him.” 

“There you are!” exclaimed Rogers. 
“You see I am right.” 

“That he did not have the bills, or 
that he did have them?’ asked Fenway. 
“We shall have to lay a much better 
groundwork of facts before we shall be 
ready to indulge in deductions.” 

“Well, here goes to find some more 
facts,” Rogers remarked, rising to take 
his leave. “I suppose that you are go- 
ing to keep active in the matter for the 
present?” 

“Certainly,” Fenway replied. “And 
I shall take no decisive action without 
consulting you.” 

“Ditto here,” said Rogers, as 
shook hands heartily and went out. 


he 


CHAPTER V. 


“Rogers is a good, sharp, bright of- 
ficer, as I have said before,” remarked 
Fenway; “but he has the faults of his 
class. He’s all deduction, and up in 
the air when it comes to induction. If 
the correct solution of a problem comes 
to him by intuition, as it often does, 
for he has had great experience, he can 
work out the probable course of events 


like lightning, and with remarkable 
certitude. He will note the most mi- 


nute circumstances that tend to con® .1 
his previously formed opinion, and 
overlook the most obvious clues that 
tend to contradict it. The method is 
admirable if he happens to be right in 
the first place; but if he is wrong he 
has to begin all over again, and per- 
haps, by then, the clues that might have 
set him right, if he had given heed to 
them in time, have been removed or 
have disappeared. 

“Rogers was quick enough, for ex- 
ample, to remark that there were no 
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powder-marks on Thorne’s shirt-front, 
and he was most adroit in getting the 
fact upon the record at the inquest 
without arousing suspicion of the pos- 
sible inference from that fact. His ex- 
planation for the doctor’s reason for 
climbing in through the window in- 
stead of breaking down the door was 
also ingenious, and absolutely incapable 
of verification, except on the remote 
chance that somebody in one of the 
houses on the south side of Fifty- 
third Street was looking out of the 
back windows at the time, and on the 
still remoter chance of such a person 
coming forward to volunteer the in- 
formation. Rogers: did not, however, 
observe that there ‘was not the least 
indication of any blood upon the floor 
or upon the furniture in the library, 
although Thorne’s clothing was soaked 
and stiffened with it. The hemorrhage 
had been surprisingly profuse.” 

“I’m sure I noticed a large dark 
stain on the chair in which the body 
was found,” I said. 

“So did I,’ Fenway assented; “and 
I examined it closely while I made a 
show of feeling between the back of 
the chair and the seat to see if the 
money had been slipped in there. The 
stain was an old one and was of a 
mineral character, probably ink.” 

“What do you make of that?” I 
asked. 

“Nothing definitely,” explained Fen- 
way. “But it suggests directions in 
which to seek further information. It 
is of course possible that the blood 
from Thorne’s wound simply did not 
happen to get on anything except his 
clothes. If death had been instantane- 
ous that would have been very possi- 
ble; but in that case there would have 
been much less hemorrhage. It must 
have been several minutes, at least, be- 
fore Thorne died, and in that case he 
would hardly have sat so perfectly still 
as not to have caused stains to show 
upon the chair and even upon the rug. 
In a sense this is a negative clue, but 
still it is a clue.” 

“To what?” I interrogated. 

“To the fact that Thorne did not die 
in Ransom’s house; that his death oc- 
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curred elsewhere, and that he was 
brought in and placed where he was 
found, the fatal pistol being put upon 
the floor, the doors locked, and the sub- 
sequent procedure gone through as de- 
scribed by Rogers. 

“But what for?” I inquired. 

“To avoid a scandal, perhaps. But 
here we are getting into the realm of 


conjecture again. Yet it seems one 
worth looking into, although not to be 
allowed to dominate the looker. The 


readiness of Doctor Ransom to assist 
Rogers and me was so absolutely un- 
suggestive in its character and so un- 
helpful in its results, and his evident 
determination to watch our every move- 
ment while we were in the house, all 
this contributed to the suspicion that 
there was something about his friend's 
death that he desired to conceal and to 
keep concealed. The disappearance of 
the money, the absence of blood-stains, 
all these things, while perhaps unre- 
lated, yet, when taken in association, 
cannot be disregarded.” 

“But how could Thorne have died 
somewhere else?” I asked. ‘“‘Washing- 
ton said that the broker came in a little 
after nine; and when he was found, 
a little before twelve, he had been dead 
two or three hours.” 

“Oh, we don’t know certainly that 
Thorne did come in,” Fenway declared. 
“We have only the uncorroborated 
statement of Washington White. He 
and the doctor may be working in col- 
lusion. On the other hand, Thorne 
might have come in and gone out 
again. He could easily have walked 
down-stairs and have let himself out of 
the front door without Washington’s 
knowledge, if the man was in the back 
basement. At any rate, I thought the 
matter worth following up and I did 
so. The result shows how important it 
is not to allow one’s self to be carried 
away by an idea. I watched my op- 
portunity to have a talk with Washing- 
ton when the doctor was out visiting 
his patients. I had left the extra pair 
of gloves which I carry for the pur- 
pose in the doctor’s library, and made 
their recovery my excuse for returning 
to the house. Washington was very 


ready to discourse about the events on 
Tuesday night. He exhibited nothing 
of the reticence which his employer had 
palpably masked under an affectation of 
frankness. 

“The doctor, you have noticed, did 
not say where the sudden summons 
came from that called him from the 
house when he was on the point of 
going up to see Thorne. ‘On the 
sane block’ was as near as he came 
to making a definite statement. Tha@ 
was perfectly professional and natural. 
There was no necessity for him to 
bring the name of one of his patients 
into the case. But I was curious to 
discover if he had, in fact, been called 
out; and, if so, where he had gone. 
Washington’s explanation was suffi- 
ciently explicit. 

“De doctah was jes’ a-sta’tin’ to go 
up to see Mistah Tho’ne,’ were his 
words, ‘w’en a colo’ed lady f’om Miss 
Ha’greaves down de street come a-run- 
nin’ and a-ringin’ at de do’-bell, and say 
dat de young lady had fell down-stai’s 
an’ killed he’se’f. De doctah take his 
hat and go dere in fo’ jumps. De 
colo’ed lady run down towa’d Madison 
Av’nue. I stood a-watchin’, an’ I see 
de light f'om de hall shine out as de 
doctah rush up de front steps. I waited 
a wiile, and den I went down to de 
kitchen. ’Bout five or ten minutes after 
I’d gone down-stai’s de bell rung f'om 
de doctah’s office, an’ w’en I went up 
de doctah was dere, a-gettin’ his in- 
st’'uments an’ rolls of linen bandages 
togeddah. He tell me de young lady 
petty badly inju’ed, and lakely he not 
be back fo’ some time, an’ I needn't 
wait up fo’ him; an’ so I go down teh 
bed. De nex’ ting I know he was 
a-holle’in’ an’ a-poundin’ at de do’ to 
know fo’ w’y I locked de libr’y do’.’ 

“The man’s manner seemed truthful 
enough,” continued Fenway, “but there 
was still the possibility that the mes- 
sage had been delivered as described, 
but that it did not accurately recount 
the actual occurrence in the house ‘on 
the same block.’ On this tentative the- 
ory that Thorne had not died in the 
doctor’s house, such a message might 
have: served as well as another to sum- 

























































mon Ransom to the scene of the acci- 
dent. If Thorne’s death had taken 
place so near-by it would not have been 
difficult, some time later, to have con- 
veyed his body quietly and quickly to 
the doctor’s house and up into the li- 
brary, without attracting observation 
or disturbing Washington’s probably 
heavy slumbers. 

“IT sent word to Waybridge, of the 
inspection department of the telephone 
company, and he helped me out, as he 
has so often done before. He went to 
the house that Washington indicated, 
and his search for the imaginary break 
for which he was looking took him into 
every room in the building. In the 
back room on the second floor he found 
a young woman, Miss Adeline Har- 
greaves, in bed, with bandages about 
her left arm and shoulder, and ice-bags 
on her head. A trained nurse was in 
attendance. That seemed to confirm 
Washington’s story, all right; but, to 
make sure, Waybridge stopped in the 
kitchen to chat with the servant, Sally. 

“The woman said that she had been 
in the basement all of Tuesday evening 
until about half-past nine o’clock, when 
she was frightened by a scream and a 
sound of some one falling. She had 
rushed up-stairs and found Miss Har- 
greaves lying half on the stairs leading 
up to the second floor and half on the 
marble floor of the hall. Mrs. Har- 
greaves was bending over her daughter 
and calling to her, but she was sense- 
less. Sally helped her mistress to carry 
the young lady into the parlor and to 
place her on a sofa. Mrs. Hargreaves 
had then told the girl to go at once to 
ask Doctor Ransom to hurry over, and, 
at the same time, gave her a prescrip- 
tion to have filled at the druggist’s, 
telling her to take it to Haswell & 
Cazard’s, on Madison Square, and to 
bring the medicine back with her. Sally 
said that when she returned she found 
the doctor working over Miss Adeline 
in the parlor. He kept her there to 
help him, and after a little while Mrs. 
Hargreaves came down-stairs, and to- 
gether they took the young woman, 
who was still unconscious, up to her 
room and put her to bed. Shortly 
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afterward a trained nurse came and 
took charge, and the doctor went away. 

“Sally further said that there had 
been no ring at the front door-bell that 
evening and no callers. Mrs. and Miss 
Hargreaves occupied the first two floors 
and the basement of the house and 
rented the two upper floors to two gen- 
tlemen who worked on a morning 
newspaper. Their business kept them 
out until late at night, and neither of 
them was in the house at the time. 
Both of them came in together at about 
half-past two. Sally was the only 
servant, and she had been working 
there for only a week. She could give 
no further information about the house- 
hold, but what she told Waybridge 
fully corroborated the stories of Doctor 
Ransom and Washington. So, you 
see,” added Fenway, “how unsafe it is 
for a criminal investigator to let his 
imagination run away with him.” 

“What are you going to do now?’ 
was my natural query. 

“Harness my imagination and make 
it work for me,” was Fenway’s non- 
committal reply. 

A week, ten days passed by, in which 
Fenway was apparently very busy, at 
times absenting himself overnight, but 
without taking me further into his con- 
fidence. On the evening when he was 
at home he would occasionally pore 
over his note-book, and I groaned in 
spirit when I contemplated in prospect 
the task I should have in straightening 
out and arranging in orderly fashion 
the mass of hieroglyphic, heterogene- 
ous, half-indicated data that he was ac- 
cumulating. 

Fenway’s reticence was a sign to me 
not only that he did not find my ques- 
tions and suggestions illuminative, but 
that, in the absence of definite facts, he 
had found himself compelled to adopt 
to some extent the method of procedure 


which he criticized in Rogers. That 
officer, in the meantime, had been 
largely occupied with other matters 


that had arisen in the ordinary course 
of police-department routine, and was 
giving but casual attention to the 
Thorne suicide case, evidently waiting 
to hear further from Fenway before 
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actively interesting himself again in the 
investigation. 

I tried to draw from Fenway’s man- 
ner the degree of progress that he was 
making, and had come to the conclu- 
sion, which events subsequently justi- 
fied, that he had been successful in 
gathering information up to a certain 
point, and had then received a check 
which was bothering him not a little. 
In other words, I conjectured that he 
had found facts enough on which to 
base a legitimate theory without dis- 
covering the essential fact that would 
translate the theory into certainty. 

He had come in late one afternoon, 
and, with a recognition of me that was 
so preoccupied that I should have felt 
hurt at its curtness, had I not known 
him so intimately, he had gone into his 
dressing-room—when I was suddenly 
summoned to the telephone. It was 
Rogers who was talking, and evidently 
under the influence of no little excite- 
ment. 

“Ts Fenway there?” he was asking. 
“Yes? Good! No, I can’t wait to 
speak to him. Tell him that his friend 
Doctor Ransom has another case of 
suicide on his hands. Name, Adeline 


Hargreaves. No. — East Fifty-second 
Street. Shot herself in the heart not 
ten minutes ago. Patient of his. Just 
got word at —— precinct station. 


Going there on the jump. Only stopped 
to tell Fenway. Might be interested. 
Good-by.” And he rang off before I 
could get in a word. 


CHAPTER VI. 


“Come with me,’ commanded Fen- 
way, when I gave him Rogers’ mes- 
sage, as he struggled back into the suit 
he was just taking off and slipped a 
package into his pocket. “This settles 
it. This was all I needed to know. 
Poor girl,” he added, as we hurried 
down the stairs without waiting for the 
elevator. ‘‘We must get there before 
Rogers and his minions muddle things 
up so that the tragedy may perhaps 
have happened in vain.” 

He said nothing to throw any more 


light on the subject, as we stopped a 
cab, climbed aboard, and bade the 
driver turn around and take us quickly 
to the Fifty-second Street address. 
Rogers was already there, with two 
plain-clothes men from the station, 
while a bluecoat stood guard at the 
door. He let us in promptly on recog- 
nizing my companion. Doctor Wendel 
had also arrived and was in the bed- 
room on the second floor, making an 
examination of the young woman 
Doctor Ransom was with him, but his 
nerve was so shaken that he could only 
stand by and make a pretense of help 
ing, as Wendel probed the wound and 
extracted the bullet. It was of .38 
caliber, the same as that of the revolver 
which, with one chamber empty, lay 
upon the bed beside the dead girl, 
whose left shoulder was still swathed 
in splints and bandages, showing that 
she had not fully recovered from her 


recent accident. She wore a_ pink 
eider-down wrapper over her night 
dress. 


While the doctors were engaged in 
their gruesome task, Fenway busied 
himself with a careful but unostenta- 
tious examination of the room. The 
partly opened drawer of .a desk that 
stood between the window and the bed 
attracted his attention; and, out of the 
corner of my eye, I saw him slip his 
hand into the drawer and take out what 
looked like a flat, oblong rosewood or 
mahogany box and drop it into his 
overcoat pocket. He appeared to have 
found what he was in search of, for 
he now began to interest himself in the 
work of the physicians and detectives. 

The circumstances of the case, as 
presently brought out by Rogers’ ques- 
tions, were as follows: 

Doctor Ransom had called at the 
house a short time before, to see his 
patient, who was so far on the road to 
health that the services of the trained 
nurse had been dispensed with, and she 
had just left. The doctor had found 
Miss Hargreaves doing well, and, after 
seeing that the bandages were properly 
adjusted, he had gone down-stairs, 
where Mrs. Hargreaves had engaged 
him in conversation in the hall. He had 
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recommended some strengthening ar- 
ticle of diet, and Mrs. Hargreaves had 
called to Sally to come up to hear the 
doctor’s directions for preparing it, 
when they were startled by the sound of 
a pistol-shot from Miss Adeline’s room. 
Rushing up-stairs, they found the 
young woman lying, wounded and dy- 
ing, upon the bed, the weapon with 
which she had killed herself beside her. 

Doctor Ransom, instructing Mrs. 
Hargreaves, who showed herself to be 
a woman of strong nerves and self- 
command, how to ’stanch the wound, 
told her that he would hurry to his of- 
fice for instruments and _ restoratives. 
As he turned to go he saw Sally, the 
colored maid, gray with fright, her eyes 
bulging out with horror, standing in the 
doorway. As he approached her she 
ran down the stairs before him and out 


into the street, shrieking, ‘Murder! 
Murder! Murder!” She paid no heed 
to his remonstrances; the emergency 


was too urgent to permit him to stop 
her; so he hurried to his office, hastily 
obtained what he needed, and returned, 
breathless, to find Sally, a policeman, 
and a crowd of eager sensation-seekers 
approaching ona run from the direction 
of Madison Avenue. 

Ransom got to the house first, and, 
having taken the precaution to leave the 
front door open when he went out, he 
bounded up the stairs to try and save 
the life of Miss Hargreaves. He had 
intentionally closed the street door be- 
hind him as he entered, in order to keep 
out the rabble, and Mrs. Hargreaves 
was compelled to go down to open it 
before it was broken in by the blows 
of the officer’s club. 

The policeman shut out the crowd, 
and, after a hasty glance at the sui- 
cide—for Miss Hargreaves had died 
before the physician’s return—he tele- 
phoned to the station for assistance. By 
a fortunate chance, Rogers, whose du- 
ties had again permitted him to renew 
his active interest in the Thorne case, 
was in the captain’s room in conference 
with Doctor Wendel and the two pre- 
cinct detectives, who had been assisting 
in the investigation. Pausing only long 


enough to enable Rogers to telephone 
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to Fenway, all four had hurried to the 
scene. 

Having gathered and imparted this 
much information, Rogers turned to 
Mrs. Hargreaves and asked: 

“Where did this revolver come from? 
How did the young lady get hold of it?” 

“T don’t know, I’m sure,” came the 
woman’s reply. “I never saw it before 
in my life.” 

“Can you explain anything about it?” 
continued Rogers, turning to Doctor 
Ransom. “You need not answer,” he 
added; “anything you say may be used 
against you.” 

“T have nothing to conceal,” declared 
the physician, flushing through his pal- 
lor. ‘The revolver belongs to 

“Hold on!” cautioned Rogers. “You 
had better say nothing that may incrim- 
inate you.” 

“To me!” 





concluded Ransom, heed- 


less of the detective’s warning. ‘Miss 
Hargreaves was much disturbed in 


mind when it was decided that she no 
longer needed the trained nurse. Her 
fall had shaken her nerves, and, as the 
gentlemen in this house do not come in 
until very late, she was frightened, of 
course unnecessarily, at the idea of be- 
ing left alone so much at night with 
only two other women in the house. 
She begged me yesterday to bring her 
a weapon with which to defend herself. 
I urged her against it, but her plea was 
so pathetic, and I regarded her recov- 
ery as so dependent upon her peace of 
mind, that I yielded to her entreaties, 
and brought the revolver over with me 
this afternoon. If I had entertained 
the least suspicion that she had this 
purpose in view, I should rather have 
shot myself than have given it to her. 
She hardly waited until I was down- 
stairs before using it.” The doctor 
appeared to have entirely recovered his 
composure, and spoke firmly and fear- 
lessly. 

Yet I was scarcely surprised when 
Rogers said to him solemnly: 

“Doctor Ransom, there are so many 
suspicious circumstances connected with 
the death of this young lady, not to 
mention another matter to which I shall 
not now refer, that I shall have to ask 
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you to come with me to the station- 
house.” 

The doctor bowed his head in ac- 
quiescence. “As you will,” he said. 

“One moment,” Fenway objected. 
‘Before any action is publicly taken 
that may lead to the unnecessary ex- 
posure of matters that would better be 
kept private, and before any charges 
are preferred against those who are in- 
nocent, I beg that you and Wendel will 
listen to what I know about this mat- 
ter.” 

He glanced about him. Previous to 
the queries in regard to the ownership 
of the revolver, the plain-clothes men 
had left the room to aid the officer in 
uniform in dispersing the curious 
throng in front of the house. There 
were present only Doctor Wendel, Doc- 
tor Ransom, Rogers, Mrs. Hargreaves, 
Fenway, and myself. 

“It might be a very good idea. I am 
willing,’ assented Doctor Wendel, who 
evidently was ready to give his friend 
and classmate every legitimate chance 
to clear himself of the imputation that 
Rogers had inferentially cast upon him. 

“Oh, all right,” said Rogers. “We've 
been partners, Mr. Fenway, all along. 
I’m willing to wait if you’ve found out 
anything new.” 

“T have,” said Fenway. Then he 
added: ‘‘What I wish to say, however, 
had best not be spoken here”’—he 
turned his gaze upon the frail but now 
peaceful figure of the victim of the 
tragedy—“‘not even in this dwelling. 
Doctor Ransom, may we not ask you 
to extend to us the hospitality of your 
house? I think that you will not regret 
it.” 

Doctor Ransom looked at Fenway 
curiously, even searchingly, before he 
answered. 

“By all means,” he said, after a brief 
pause; “let us go at once.” 

“T must ask Mrs. Hargreaves to ac 
company us,” Fenway said, as we began 
to move toward the door. “I regret the 
necessity, madam, but it cannot be 
avoided. The three officers will keep 


guard here, and Mr. Rogers will send 
one of them up to this room until your 
return.” 


Mrs. Hargreaves, who continued to 
maintain throughout the trying ordeal 
a wonderful composure, an alertness of 
interest that was surprising, and that 
seeined only attributable to a lack of 
emotional feeling, or else to some strong 
compelling motive, gave a quick but 
penetrating look at each of our faces. 
Apparently seeing in none of them any 
sign that would encourage her to pro- 
test against Fenway’s evidently unwel- 
come invitation, she went to her own 
room for a few minutes; presently ap- 
pearing garbed for the street, she joined 
our solemn little procession as it filed 
out upon the sidewalk. 

Only a few lingering idlers remained 
to watch us with curious glances as we 
left the house of one tragedy and en- 
tered that of another. As Doctor Ran- 
som opened the door with his latch- 
key and admitted us, he hesitated for a 
moment, and then said: 

“Shall we step into my consultation- 
room ?” 

“T think it would be better to go 
up-stairs,” Fenway suggested, as an 
amendment ; and without further parley 
he led the way to the second floor. 

“Certainly, if you prefer it,” the doc- 
tor assented, with a rather puzzled look, 
that changed to wonder, if not some- 
thing else, annoyance, perhaps appre- 
hension—the light was too dim on the 
stairs for me to see plainly—as Fenway, 
instead of passing into the library, 
turned in the direction of the bedroom 
at the front of the house. , 

Ransom opened his tips as if to utter 
an objection, but seeing that Fenway 
had some evident purpose in his ma- 
neuver, and doubtless being unable to 
conjure up any reason to offset it, he 
set his lips firmly together again, and 
followed his self-invited guests into his 
private sleeping-room, a large apart- 
ment, occupying the full width of the 
house. 

It was richly furnished. The bed was 
in a sort of alcove toward the north; a 
large, open fireplace, piled with logs 
ready to light, took up a good share of 
the west side of the room. A huge 
divan opposite was heaped with a mul- 
titude of ease-suggesting pillows. Some 
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excellent water-colors and_ etchings 
hung upon the walls. The furniture 


was handsome and appropriate. There 
were chairs in abundance for us all. 
Everything indicated comfort and well- 
being. 


CHAPTER VII. 

“T have had,” said Fenway, when we 
had settled ourselves to listen, with 
varying degrees of expectancy, to his 
revelations, ‘‘a special, indeed a double, 
purpose in choosing this place in which 
to tell you what I have to say. 

“The work of solving. a mystery in- 
volving a carefully and ingeniously con- 
cealed crime is not unlike that of the 
archeologist who discovers in some an- 
cient ruins a tablet engraved in words 
of an unknown tongue. The facts are 
all before him, indelibly cut into the 
stone; but they are meaningless unless 
he is familiar with the language. How- 
ever, he is familiar with similar and 
cognate languages; he judges from the 
location, the form, and other peculiari- 
ties of the tablet, something of the na- 
ture of its contents; and by painstaking 
analysis of the separate letters, their 
arrangement, their frequency, and so 
forth, he gradually begins to decipher 
the meaning of one word and another 
until he has gathered the general pur- 
port of the inscription. 

“There are gaps here and _ there, 
words which he can spell, but which he 
can not certainly translate, or which 
may be equally logically translated in 
several different ways. There are other 
words, containing perhaps letters that 
do not occur elsewhere, and so are not 
to be identified, that yet from their con- 
text can logically have but a single 
meaning. The narrative in its general 
outlines is perfectly clear to him, but 
there remain details still to be filled in 
which may alter its significance in cer- 
tain particulars. He hesitates to give 
his translation to the world as an ab- 
solutely accurate transcript of history. 

“If, however, he suddenly comes 
across another tablet, engraved in the 
same characters, and describing a simi- 
lar event, his difficulties disappear as if 
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by magic. The recurrence in the sec- 
ond tablet of letters that were doubtful 
in the first enables him to identify them, 
and the sense of words, capable of vari- 
ous interpretations in the first tablet, is 
definitely determined by their context in 
the second. The scientist is enabled to 
read both the tablets with exactness, 
and to establish the relation between 
them, if such, perchance, exists. 

“In studying the problem presented 
to me by the death of Mr. Thorne, two 
weeks ago, I had, like the archeologist 
[ have just described, arrived this af- 
ternoon at what was to me its unmis- 
takabie solution; but there were still 
gaps and omissions, still circumstances 
capable of more than one explanation, 
and that made me hesitate to put for- 
ward my reading of it as a literal trans- 
lation. 

“But in unexpectedly having pre- 
sented to me this very similar tragedy 
in the house that we have just left, I 
have been enabled to supply the hiatuses 
in my chronicle in every essential par- 
ticular. More than that, I can now 
read into the latter sorrowful event a 
meaning that is far from superficially 
apparent. Fresh from an inspection of 
the second tablet, I have brought you 
here that we may better compare it 
with the first, thus reversing the process 
that I have pursued, but with what, I 
am confident, will be an identical result. 

“The similarity between the two 
events is more close than is obvious; 
and in order that you may follow my 
story understandingly, I shall first bring 
out the most significant point of resem- 
blance. This lies in the weapons with 
which the two deaths were accom- 
plished. Mr. Thorne met his death 
with a single-barrel, breech-loading der- 
ringer of unusual pattern.” 

Fenway placed upon the large cen- 
ter-table, around which we had grouped 
ourselves, the package that he had 
dropped into his pocket as we rushed 
from our apartment. He unwrapped 
the parcel, and took from it the old 
fashioned pistol with its mother-of-pearl 
stock and gold-plated barrel. 

“Here is the bullet,’ he continued, ta- 
king the bit of lead from the 


same 
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package, and laying it beside the ornate 
firearm. “It is of .38 caliber, and was 
undoubtedly shot from this pistol. This 
is corroborated by the fact that this 
case” —Fenway here displayed the hard- 
wood box that I had seen him abstract 
from Miss Hargreaves’ desk—‘‘from 
which the weapon was taken’’—he fitted 
the pistol into a depression in the vel- 
vet lining—‘“contains a box of car- 
tridges loaded with bullets which are 
in all points similar to the one taken 
from Mr. Thorne’s body.” 

At this, he took the cover from the 
pasteboard box in the mahogany case, 
and, picking out one of the cartridges, 
placed it also on the table. 

“My object in emphasizing this 
point,” Fenway went on to explain, 
“which it probably. never occurred to 
any of you to doubt, is because the bul- 
let which killed Miss Hargreaves was 
fired from the mate of this pistol, taken 
from the same box.” 

At this, he pointed to the other, but 
still empty, depression in the lining of 
the mahogany case, which had evident- 
ly been made to contain a brace of the 
fancy derringers. 

“Excuse me,” interrupted Doctor 
Wendel, “the weapon found on the bed 
beside Miss Hargreaves’ body was a 
five-chambered, .38-caliber revolver.” 

He reached out his hand to take the 
weapon, which Fenway had _ brought 
with him from the other house, and had 
laid upon the table when he had first 
entered the doctor’s bedroom. 

“One moment,” Fenway cautioned. 
“Please do not handle that for the pres- 
ent. What you say is true,” he con- 
tinued, “but that, in itself, proves noth- 
ing. Will you kindly compare the bul- 
let with which Miss Hargreaves was 
killed with the one which killed Mr. 
Thorne ?” 

The coroner’s physician took the lit- 
tle conical missile from his pocket and 
exainined it carefully, comparing it with 
the one upon the table, and then passed 
them both to Rogers. The two were 
in all respects alike. 

“Now,” said Fenway, taking up the 
revolver daintily in his fingers and 
breaking it open, “will you compare 
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those ‘bullets with one of the cartridges 
with which the revolver is loaded?” 

He slipped one out of its chamber and 
handed it to Doctor Wendel. Save in 
the matter of caliber—it was also a .38 
—the ball was quite different in shape, 
weight, and markings from the two 
fatal bullets. 

“You will further observe,” Fenway 
added, “that one of these weapons is 
constructed on the center-fire, the other 
on the rim-fire principle. It would have 
been impossible to have used the car- 
tridges of either of them in the other.” 

Rogers looked sharply at Doctor 
Ransom, who seemed more absorbed in 
his own thoughts than in the discus- 
sion in regard to the cartridges. 

“That is conclusive,” said the detect- 
ive. “But if Miss Hargreaves was shot 
with the second derringer, where is it 
now ?” 

“In this room,” said Fenway, turn- 
ing his eyes, too, in the direction of 
Doctor Ransom. “Doctor, will you 
kindly give me the pistol which you 
have in your pocket?” 

Without a word, Ransom reached 
around and removed from his _ hip 
pocket a derringer precisely matching 
the other in size, design, and decoration. 
He handed it to Fenway, who showed 
that it exactly fitted into the other de- 
pression in the mahogany case. 

“T thought so!’ exclaimed Rogers. 
“Mr. Fenway, aren’t we wasting time 
in listening to these lectures on arche- 
ology? Don’t you think that the 
course had better be continued at the 
station-house and in general sessions ?” 

It was plain that the sergeant felt a 
little sore on observing the march that 
his civilian rival had stolen on him, con- 
firming him, as it seemed to do, in his 
original belief that Ransom had killed 
Thorne, and now had also added to that 
crime the murder of Miss Hargreaves. 

As it stood, the case looked black 
for the physician. But if he realized 
it he gave no sign, but only concen- 
trated his attention more closely upon 
Fenway. Perplexity rather than appre- 
hension was noticeable in his expres- 
sion. . 

“T must ask you to bear with me for 
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a few minutes longer,” replied Fen- 
way, “as with this connecting-link be- 
tween the two events definitely estab- 
lished, I go back a year, and read to 
you—to revert to my illustration from 
archeology—my translations of the two 
tablets.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“Tt has been rumored, and it is true,” 
Fenway began, “that for some time be- 
fore Mr. Thorne’s death, his manner of 
life had been such as to cause distress 
and anxiety to his family. He had also 
been a source of worry to his partners, 
who would have insisted, a year ago, on 
his retiring from the firm, had it not 
been for his conspicuous business ability 
and his promises of reform. He was a 
hard and steady drinker, and while the 
amount of liquor that he took did not 
appear actually to intoxicate him or to 
incapacitate nim from transacting busi- 
ness, it undoubtedly served to inflame 
his passions and to blunt his moral 
sense. 

“Brought up with a round turn by 
the threat of a dissolution of partner- 
ship if he should continue in the course 
he was pursuing, Mr. Thorne applied 
to his friend Doctor Ransom for aid in 
overcoming his appetite for alcohol. 
The result of his friend’s moral back- 
ing, no less than that of his prescrip- 
tions, was soon apparent in Mr. 
Thorne’s physical condition, in his clear- 
er eye, his loss of excessive weight, his 
healthier complexion. 

“But there came times when the old 
craving would reassert itself ; and in his 
hours of temptation, Mr. Thorne would 
seek the companionship and encourage- 
ment of his physician. If the doctor 
was not in when he called he was only 
too likely to yield to his desire for stim- 
ulants and to fall back temporarily into 
his old ways. These relapses discour- 
aged his wife, who threatened a sepa- 
ration, and called down upon him fresh 
warnings from his partners. 

“Tt was only Doctor Ransom—and, in 
a lesser degree, his partner Mr. Mar- 
shall—who understood the fight that 
his friend was making, and who stood 
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between him and domestic and finan- 
cial disaster. He believed that Mr. 
Thorne would win out in the end, and 
for his friend’s sake, and for his 
friend’s wife’s sake, he sought to avert 
any action on her part, or on that of 
Mr. Preston, that would undo the good 
work that he felt he was on the point 
of making permanent. 

“There was, however, a reason for 
these occasional lapses that for a long 
time the patient did not confide to his 
physician. Mr. Thorne, in one of his 
prolonged drinking-bouts last summer, 
had seen and admired a young lady of 
attractive personality, from St. Louis, 
who was studying music in this city, 
with a view to an operatic engagement. 
He made her acquaintance under an as- 
sumed name. 

“T have explained that, when under 
the influence of alcohol, Mr. Thorne 
gave none of the outward evidences 
usually associated with intoxication. 
Liquor, in the quantities in which he 
drank it, seemed to sharpen his mental, 
in the same proportion that it blunted 
his moral, faculties. For this reason, 
his attentions were not offensive to the 
young lady in question; and, believing 
him to be a bachelor, or divorced—at 
any rate, free to form such an alliance 
—she welcomed his advances, became 
engaged to him, and, after a brief en- 
gagement, married him. 

“He prevailed upon his putative bride 
to conceal the fact of her marriage to 
him, and gained Mrs. Hargreaves’ con- 
sent to keep the matter secret, on the 
specious plea that the knowledge of her 
marriage .would handicap her in her 
professional aspirations. 

“But the reasons are unimportant. 
The fact is the essential thing for our 
present purposes. 

“He represented. himself as a mining 
expert and promoter, who was com- 
pelled to spend a great deal of time in 
the West; and his sudden and irregular 
absences were thus explained. He 
rented a house in a good neighborhood, 
in which he installed the young lady 
and her mother, and divided his time 
between it and his own home. 

“As the efforts of Doctor Ransom to 
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cure him of his drinking habits, coupled 
with his own determination to amend 
his ways, were effective, the enormity 
of the crime that he had committed 
against the young woman whom he had 
bigamously married, as well as against 
his own wife, forced itself more and 
more clearly upon his consciousness, 
and continually threatened to plunge 
him again into his evil courses. For 
one thing, the expense of maintaining 
two establishments caused him heavily 
to overdraw his account at the office; 
while, in spite of the amounts he took 
out, his partners were aware of the 
fact that he owed large sums to trades- 
people, and was frequently short of 
ready money. 

“At last, in despair, he told the whole 
dismal tale to his friend, the doctor, 
who was appalled at the disclosure. 
What the doctor said to him, of course, 
I do net know; and since that, too, is 
not essential to the point at issue, it 
may be disregarded. The subsequent 
events, however, would indicate that 
Doctor Ransom did not at once sug- 
gest any definite course of action, but 
that he took time to give the. matter 
thoughtful consideration.” 

Fenway looked toward the 
who bowed his head in assent. 

“In the meantime,’ Fenway con- 
tinued, “the doctor made the acquaint- 
ance of the young woman, for which 
there existed professional excuse, in the 
effort to arrive at a decision as to the 
advice he should give to his friend. He 
was divided in his feeling between the 
desire to help Mr. Thorne, the desire 
to avoid any public scandal which 
would bring shame and unhappiness 
upon Mrs. Thorne, for whom he enter- 
tained a respectful but sincere admira- 
tion, and the desire to see justice done 
to the young woman, for whom he felt 
a profound sympathy. He found him- 
self in an uncomfortable and ungrateful 
position ; and it is small wonder that he 
did not at once succeed in devising a 
plan that should compass these three 
conflicting objects. 

“Nor is it strange that Mr. Thorne, 
weighed down by the realization of his 
predicament, grew impatient at the de- 


doctor, 


lay, and determined to take the matter 
into his own hands. The course he de- 
cided upon was one that he could not 
justify to his conscience; and, in order 
to nerve himself for his ordeal, he for- 
tified himself with alcohol. On the af- 
ternoon of the day which he had se- 
lected for the purpose, he drew five 
thousand dollars, in one-thousand-dollar 
bills, from the firm’s account at the 
bank, put the money in an envelope, 
and, placing the envelope in his pocket, 
went directly to his club, where he had 
two glasses of whisky and soda, and 
then walked home to dinner. He drank 
again at dinner, and left the house at 
about quarter to nine. 

“That the struggle between the man’s 
better and worse natures was still ac- 
tive, and that he was still willing and 
even hoping to be turned from his de- 
sign, is shown by the fact that he came 
first to this house and asked to see Doc- 
tor Ransom. Mr. Thorne must have 
realized that, however unprepared his 
friend might still be to advise him posi- 
tively, the doctor would not for a mo- 
ment countenance the action that he had 
in view, and would employ every possi- 
ble argument, and perhaps even force, 
to prevent him from carrying it out. 

“Unfortunately, Doctor Ransom was 
not at home. Still, the better impulses 
of the unhappy man had not yet been 
effectually strangled within him. He 
yielded to their protests, and gave them 
one more chance. He said that he 
would await the doctor’s return, and, as 
was his custom and privilege, he went 
up-stairs to the library. But the doc- 
tor was detained, and did not return 
as soon as he was expected. 

“As Mr. Thorne sat brooding over 
his trouble, the desire to settle the mat- 
ter for good and all gained the mas- 
tery. He rose and went down-stairs, 
let himself quietly out of the front door, 
and walked down the block to the house 
near-by, in which he had installed his 
unsuspecting victim and her mother. 

“He had already, some weeks before, 
on the plea of bad business and losses 
in speculation, greatly diminished the 
allowance he had made to the young 
lady, so that it had been necessary for 
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the two women to rent out the two 
upper floors of the house, and to dismiss 
their two servants, engaging in their 
place a colored maid of all work, Sally, 
who had been only a week in their em- 
ploy. 

“During this week, Mr. Thorne had 
not appeared at the house. He had a 
latch-key, with which he let himself in, 
without ringing the bell; so that the 
girl was as ignorant of his presence in 
the house as she was, indeed, of his ex- 
istence. 

“The interview that Mr. Thorne had 
planned with his supposed wife took 
place in her bedroom at the head of the 
first flight of stairs. The exact details 
of what occurred will never be certain- 
ly known, but the scene may be satis- 
factorily reconstructed. Having nerved 
himself to a brutal act, Thorne did it in 
a brutal way. He told her the truth, 
or enough of the truth, for the young 
woman to realize that she was not legal- 
ly married to him, that he had grossly 
deceived her, and that he was offering 
her five thousand dollars as a solace 
for a blow that no money, no reparation 
within human power, could ever soften. 

“The shock of the disclosure was at 
first too overpowering to be fully un- 
derstood by the victim in all its signifi- 
cance. Mechanically, she took the en- 
velope containing the bills, and turned 
to place it in her desk. As she pulled 
out the drawer, her eyes lighted upon 
a case of pistols’—Fenway here took 
up the mahogany box, and looked at the 


inscription engraved into the silver 
plate upon the cover—“that had been 
presented, years before, to her now 
long-dead father. They were kept 


loaded for an emergency, and the emer- 
gency had at last arrived. 

“Acting on a sudden desperate im- 
pulse, as the full horror of the situa- 
tion rushed over her, she seized one of 
the pretty weapons, and, facing her be- 
trayer, she shot him in the breast. 

“Had the pistol contained another 
bullet, who can doubt that she would 
have turned it upon herself? But with 


the accomplishment of her unpremedi- 
tated act, the sight of her prostrate 
mind 


lover drove from her every 
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thought but the wish to flee from its 
dreadful presence. Dropping the pis- 
tol, she staggered out into the hall, and 
exclaiming—what, I do not know, but 
probably: ‘I have killed him! I have 
killed him! ”—a choking sob from 
Mrs. Hargreaves here punctuated Fen- 
way’s narrative—‘“she stood for a sec- 
ond at the head of the stairs, and then, 
losing consciousness, plunged headlong 
to the bottom. 

“The self-control exhibited by Mrs. 
Hargreaves at this moment and there- 
after, and her command of the situa- 
tion, show her not only to be a woman 
of great resource and will-power, but 
also indicate that she had, in some man- 
ner, either through Doctor Ransom or 
Mr. Thorne himself, or through her 
own initiative, arrived at some knowl- 
edge or strong suspicion of the actual 
status of the relation between her 
daughter and Mr. Thorne. 

“Her instant thought was to conceal 
the fact of the tragedy, and she han- 
dled the matter with a master hand. In 
her mind’s eye, as clearly as if she had 
been a witness of it, she pictured the 
scene that had occurred. She had no 
need to go up-stairs to verify her im- 
pression, nor was there time to do so. 

“Sally, the maid, to whom the sound 
of the pistol-shot had been inaudible, 
had been alarmed by the fall of her 
young mistress, and was already upon 
the scene. To get her out of the house, 
and to keep from her the least intima- 
tion of the homicide was an imperative 
necessity. The first object could be ac 
complished by sending the girl post- 
haste for Doctor Ransom; the second— 
Mrs. Hargreaves’ mind worked as 
quickly as it did surely. She had in her 
pocketbook a prescription given her by 
her own physician, for a chronic ail- 
ment from which she long suffered. 
To fill the prescription, she knew from 
experience, would take at least three- 
quarters of an hour. So, in sending the 
girl for the doctor, she also gave her 
the prescription, and told her that af- 
ter notifying the physician, she must 
hasten to the chemists’, naming a firm 
at some distance, wait for the medicine, 
and bring it back herself. 








“Doctor Ransom, as we know, had 
just come into his own house, and had 
but that moment learned from his man, 
Washington, that Mr. Thorne had gone 
to the library to wait for him. The 
message from Mrs. Hargreaves, how- 
ever, seemed to him to be of paramount 
importance, and he lost no time in re- 
sponding to her summons. 

“How much more serious the situa- 
tion proved to be than he expected, we 
also know. A rapid examination of 
Miss Hargreaves evidently convinced 
the doctor that he could, without dan- 
ger to her, postpone for a while at- 
tending to her injuries. At any rate, he 
agreed with Mrs. Hargreaves that the 
first thing to be done was to get the 
body of Mr. Thorne out of the house, 
and to obliterate every trace of what 
had happened. 

“The motives that actuated them 
were different, but equally compelling. 
Mrs. Hargreaves, of course, wished to 
save her daughter. Doctor Ransom 
wished to save the reputation of his 
friend and the feelings of his friend’s 
wife. 

“Having satisfied himself that Mr. 
Thorne was indeed dead, Doctor Ran- 
som, with the aid of Mrs. Hargreaves, 
brought the body down-stairs, put on 
it Mr. Thorne’s hat and overcoat, and, 
taking hold of each arm, and watching 
for a favorable opportunity, they 
walked, so supporting the dead man, the 
short distance to the doctor’s. It was 
late, the night was dark, the street de- 
serted. A casual observer would have 
seen in the incident only-a sick or in- 
toxicated man being taken to a physi- 
cian’s office. 

“Apparently the incident was either 
not observed, or else was so interpreted. 
Carrying the body up to the library, 
Doctor Ransom then placed it in a chair, 
arranged its attitude so as to suggest a 
case of self-destruction, and laid the 


pistol upon the floor, as if it had been 
dropped there from the hand of the 
suicide. 

“Then, in order to divert any possible 
suspicion of foul play, and in order also 
to have a witness when he should ‘dis- 
cover’ the dead man, he locked both the 
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doors of the room on the inside, and, 
passing out through the window to the 
roof of the back piazza, he entered the 
house again through the window of the 
adjoining bathroom. 

“Hurrying back to the scene of the 
fatality, he assisted Mrs. Hargreaves in 
burning in the furnace the rug on which 
Mr. Thorne had fallen, and in removing 
all other traces of the tragedy. Not till 
then did he turn his attention to the in- 
juries of Miss Hargreaves. A trained 
nurse was summoned by telephone, the 
young woman made comfortable, and 
then Doctor Ransom returned to his 
house, found the door of his library 
locked, summoned Washington, and the 
rest of what occurred is familiar to us 


a 


CHAPTER IX. 

“The plot so well conceived and so 
well carried out,’ Fenway continued, 
“was as effective as it had been planned 
to be in concealing the real facts of Mr. 
Thorne’s death. The public, the coro- 
ner, and the police were equally blinded, 
and the circumstances would inevitably 
have been universally accepted at their 
face value but for the failure of Doctor 
Ransom and Mrs. Hargreaves to pro- 
vide an explanation of one incident— 
one essential link in the chain of events. 
I refer to the disposition of the five 
thousand dollars. Had either of them 
known of the existence of the envelope 
containing the money, it would have 
been the easiest thing in the world to 
have replaced it in Mr. Thorne’s pocket, 
and so to have forestalled any suspi- 
cions or consequent investigations on 
the part of Mr. Thorne’s partners. 

“T think that Mr. Rogers will bear 
me out in my-assumption that, but for 
the hint given to him, by my appea 
ance in the affair, that there was some- 
thing in the case that did not appear 
upon the surface, he would have con- 
tented himself with a formal indors« 
inent of the report made to headquat 
ters by his precinct detective. 

“In spite of my knowledge of the 
disappearance of the five big bank- 
notes, my inability to discover them, or 




















any trace of them, greatly hampered 
my efforts to unravel the mystery; and 
it was only by following up every faint- 
est clue and suggestion of a clue that 
I was able by this afternoon to arrive 
at what appeared to be a reasonable 
and plausible translation of ‘tablet num- 
ber one.’ Even then, many of the de- 
tails were necessarily conjectural, and 
likely to be-given a different interpre- 
tation by future investigations and dis- 
coveries. The story as I read it was 
only valuable to me as pointing to fur- 
ther lines of inquiry. 

“Then came the report of the suicide 
of Miss Hargreaves. I have likened it 
to the finding of the second tablet by 
the archeologist. It needed only a 
hasty comparison of the two human 
documents to fill out the gaps that I 
should have had to supply in each by 
purely logical processes in the attempt 
to read either of them separately. 

“Now, it is always safe to rely upon 
logic when all the facts are present, and 
to expect different investigators to ar- 
rive at the same conclusion. When, 
however, the data are notably incom- 
plete, the most careful inquirers may 
hit wide of the mark and of one an- 
other’s conclusions in their respective 
inferences. 

“YT have just read for you the story 
of the first tablet as I have translated 
it by the aid of ‘tablet number two.’ I 
shall now, without boring you with 
the particulars of my mental processes, 
read to you the story of the second 
tablet, as translated by means of the 
other. 

“Miss Hargreaves, as we know, in 
addition to the fracture of the shoul- 
der, had suffered in her fall from a 
concussion of the brain. This left her 
in a dazed condition, and without a full 
realization of the events in which she 
had taken so serious a part. 

“Little by little, as her recovery 
progressed, the memory of them came 
back to her with more and more force, 
until her one desire was to complete 
the work, already so fatally begun, by 
putting an end to her own blasted life. 
The presence of the nurse, however, as 
well as her own disabled condition, pre- 
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vented her from putting her plan into 


action. With the dismissa! of her at- 
tendant, and the return of her physical 
strength, the opportunity arrived. 

“Still she waited, until she could, by 
privately questioning Doctor Ransom, 
confirm her own impression of the inci- 
dents, and of their possible outcome. 
It is not to be supposed that, in the in- 
terview she had with the doctor this 
afternoon, he told her all she wished to 
know; but, in his very evasions and 
beatings about the bush, she read the 
truth that he was endeavoring to con- 
ceal from her. 

“He had scarcely left the room before 
the unhappy woman arose from her 
couch, went to the desk, opened the 
drawer, took from it the duplicate of 
the pistol with which she had shot Mr. 
Thorne, and, in her haste and excite- 
ment only partly closing the drawer, 
staggered back to the bed, and, placing 
the muzzle against her breast, pulled 
the trigger. 

“Doctor Ransom dashed up the stairs 
at the sound of the explosion. He rec- 
ognized at once the similarity of the 
pistol to the one with which Mr. Thorne 
had been shot. He recognized, also, de- 
spite the shock of the calamity, that this 
similarity would inevitably serve to 
connect the two events in the public 
mind and lead to the revelations he was 
anxious to avert. 

“Slipping the telltale weapon into his 
pocket, and leaving Miss Hargreaves in 
the care of her mother, he ran quickly 
to his own house to procure a substi- 
tute that would throw the police and 
the reporters off the track. He remem- 
bered that the revolver which he kept 
in his bedroom was of the same caliber 
as.the pistol. The differences in action 
ana style of bullet he either had not 
noted or had no time to provide against. 

“There was need of haste, for al- 
ready the frightened maid-servant was 
out in the street giving hue and cry to 
the occurrence. The doctor had barely 
time to enter his office, gather together 
a few drugs and instruments, to rush 
up to this room, seize his revolver, fire 
one shot up the chimney to account for 
the recently emptied chamber, to re- 
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turn to the other house, and to place 
the revolver on the bed, before the ar- 
rival of the police.” 

“Oh, I say,” interrupted Rogers, 
“that’s a very clever defense of the doc- 
tor, but how do you presume to arrive 
at these details without the ‘facts’ about 
which you are so ready to prate?” 

Fenway smiled. 

“You wish me to explain my mental 
processes, I perceive,” he remarked. 
“In the first place, you will notice that 
the doctor’s right cuff and the sleeve 
of his coat are smooched with 
Take the revolver carefully by the 
stock. Look sharply at the barrel. 
There are traces there of more soot. 
Some of it came off upon the bed- 
spread. Now, let us inspect the chim- 
ney.” 

As Fenway approached the fireplace, 
the rest of us gathered around him. 
Leaning over, he picked from the ashes 
a splinter of brick. It was blackened 
with soot upon one side, and showed a 
surface of recent cleavage upon the 
other. Then, poking still further about 
the hearth, he suddenly gave an excla- 
mation of satisfaction. 

Blowing the ashes aside, he disclosed 
to our view an irregular shaped piece 
of lead. Doctor Wendel took it in his 
hand, and held it out for us to examine. 
It was undoubtedly a .38-caliber bul- 
let, and precisely like those with which 
the revolver had been loaded! 

“That seems to settle it,” remarked 
the coroner’s physician. “It is evident 
that Miss Hargreaves came to her 
death at her own hand. I may be ex- 
ceeding my strict official and profes- 
sional functions in the suggestion I am 
about to make—nevertheless, I make it. 
The fact of suicide having been deter- 
mined, the identity of the weapon used 
is immaterial. I am content to submit 
to the coroner’s jury the circumstances 
as they were first brought to my at- 
tention. Had Miss Hargreaves lived, 
it would have been a duty, one that I 
could not have shirked, to bring the 
facts that I have just learned to public 
notice. But since she is dead, I can see 
no good coming to anybody in my do- 
ing so. I assume that you two gentle- 


soot. 








men”’—he addressed himself to Rogers 
and Fenway—‘‘will be equally content 
to let the matter rest. No one in any 
way concerned in the affair can have 
any possible desire to make the full 
truth known. The only persons who 
have shown any interest in the matter 
are the partners of Mr. Thorne, whose 
anxiety is chiefly in regard to the miss- 
ing money. If that can be found and 
restored to them——” 

At this, Fenway took from his pocket 
a long, commercial envelope. Opening 
it, he displayed five one-thousand-dol- 
lar_ bills. 

“T thought I told you,” he said, “that 
the money was in the drawer with the 
pistol-box.” 


CHAPTER X. 


In the somewhat excited conversation 
that followed the brief interval of si 
lence immediately attendant upon Fen- 
way’s dramatic disclosure, I noticed 
that Rogers took no part. Doctor Ran- 
som, relieved from the terrible strain 
under which he had been laboring for 
the past few weeks, grasped Fenway 
and then Doctor Wendel warmly by the 
hand; and, seeming to shed the cloak 
of secrecy and suspicion that had been 
thrown around him by circumstance, 
appeared in his true character as a 
frank, open-hearted, sincere gentleman. 

“T knew that you would come out of 
this trouble all right,” exclaimed Doc- 
tor Wendel, as he returned the pressure 
of Ransom’s hand-clasp with a grip that 
made his friend wince, “and I am glad 
—Ii cannot tell you how glad—that, 
thanks to Mr. Fenway, I am able to 
ease your mind, so far as any further 
publicity or annoyance is concerned, 
with regard to the death of Mr. 
Thorne.” 

There was a hint of moisture in the 
corner of Doctor Ransom’s eye, as he 
replied: “Thank you; thank you. 
This whole business has been most dis- 
tressing to me, and the part that I have 
been compelled to play in it has been a 
difficult one, absolutely foreign to my 
nature, and one that I have only been 
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able to justify to myself by my deter- 
mination to protect the innocent per- 
sons involved in the tragedy. I am well 
repaid for what I have suffered in the 
knowledge that my efforts have not 
been in vain.” 

Mrs. Hargreaves, whose wonderful 
composure had broken down at Fen- 
way’s surprising reconstruction of the 
scene in her home on the night of 
Thorne’s death, had wept quietly dur- 
ing the rest of his explanation, and 
was now almost hysterical in her protes- 
tations of wonder and thanks. In fal- 
tering sentences, she begged to be al- 
lowed to return to her dead daughter’s 
side. Doctor Ransom offered to ac- 
company her, and the rest of us fol- 
lowed them into the street. 

Rogers, requesting Fenway, Wendel, 
and me to wait for him, gave some 
whispered instructions to the officer at 
the door of the Hargreaves’ house, and 
quickly rejoined us. 

“T guess I'll go down to your rooms 
with you,” he said to Fenway. “You're 
coming, too, aren’t you, doctor?” he 
added, speaking to Wendel; and the 
coroner’s physician, with a sharp look 
at the detective-sergeant, answered 
shortly : 

a ig 

It was long after our dinner-time 
when we arrived at the apartment, but 
neither the lateness of the hour nor 
the unexpected guests appeared to dis- 
turb the resourceful Garvin, who, with 
the aid of the efficient and seldom-seen 
Mrs. Garvin, and from some hidden 
stores of provisions in the pantry, faced 
the emergency with unruffled compla- 
cency. 

Rogers ill concealed his impatience 
at the delay in relieving his mind of 
what he wished to say. But he knew 
Fenway’s idiosyncrasies too well to at- 
tempt to broach the subject until we 
should have reached the bottle-and-to- 
bacco stage of our repast*in the study. 

I must confess to a strong personal 
curiosity to know what was bothering 
the detective and to learn whether it 
was anything that was likely to bother 
us—whether we were to be balked in 
our resolve to conceal the relation be- 
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tween the deaths of Thorne and Miss 
Hargreaves. 

In this feeling I could see that Doctor 
Wendel anxiously shared; but Fenway 
had apparently dismissed the entire mat- 
ter from his thoughts, and was only the 
attentive host, looking after the welfare 
of his guests, regaling them with rare 
vintages and rarer tact, leading the talk 
to subjects far afield from our present 
concerns, and letting loose the flood- 
gates of his richly stored mind in a bub- 
bling torrent of anecdote and quaint 
experiences of travel in the North Af- 
rican states. There was no resisting 
this marvel of a man; before we real- 
ized it, we were carried out of ourselves 
and swept along on the tide of his bril- 
liant discourse. 

It came, accordingly, used as I was 
to his methods, with something of a 
shock, when, after we had filled our 
glasses and lighted our cigars around 
the study-fire, Fenway suddenly turned 
to Rogers and said: 

“I see that you are suffering from 
an acute attack of mental and moral 
dyspepsia, old man; so the sooner you 
get that indigestible thought off your 
mind, the better. What is it?” 

Rogers smiled a little grimly. It was 
not his fault that he had so far failed 
to give expression to his views. But, 
in spite of himself, he had enjoyed him- 
self too much to indulge in any re- 
prisals. 

“It’s just this,” he said. “I have 
got something on my chest, and I’ve got 
to get it off, for sure. It’s all very well 
for the friends and relatives of the 
deceased parties to accept your inter- 
esting statements at their face value; 
and don’t think that I am inclined to 
doubt them myself. The mere lack of 
any contradiction by Doctor Ransom 
and Mrs. Hargreaves is, in itself, pretty 
fair evidence of the accuracy of your 
story. At’any rate, in view of the out- 
come, it is at least clear that they were 
willing to accept your explanations as 
adequate, whether in all respects exact- 
ly accurate or not. But you must re- 
member that I am not an interested 
party. I mean no offense, and you will 
not take any when I say that I am paid 
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by the people and not by persons. The 
personal. element does not enter at all 
into my association with the affair. 
Simply as an officer of the law, I feel 
that I must ask more even than is de- 
manded by Doctor Wendel, who is nat- 
urally influenced by his feelings of 
friendship and sympathy for Doctor 
Ransom. Perhaps his imagination is 
livelier than mine. Now, I’m not crit- 
icizing him or anybody else; but be- 
fore I agree to keep silent in regard to 
what I have observed, I must have a 
fuller explanation from you of how you 
got hold of the information you used 
so effectively this afternoon.” , 

Doctor Wendel showed no annoyance 
at Rogers’ little side thrust, but appar- 
ently it was not without its effect; for 
he remarked, addressing no one in par- 
ticular, that while he had, evidently, 
more faith in Fenway than Rogers 
seemed willing to admit, he would be 
glad to learn how Fenway had gath- 
ered his amazing data. He had, in fact, 
come with us to the apartment hoping 
to be enlightened in regard to the par- 
ticulars that, however plausible, had not, 
in a strictly legal sense, been proved. 

I was interested in watching Fenway 
at this avowal. Beneath his mask of 
inscrutability, he was intensely human; 
and his manner seemed to reveal to me 
—his closest friend—something of his 
mental attitude. On the other hand, it 
may have been my intimate knowledge 
of his character that led me to read into 
his manner my intuitive perception of 
his feelings. 

Be that as it may, I could understand, 
even if I could not see, that he was in 
part irritated by the position taken by 
the two doubting Thomases, and in part 
pleased by the opportunity it afforded 
him of demonstrating the accuracy and 
finesse of his methods. This he now 
proceeded to do, taking us step by step 
through the maze of incident that he 
had unerringly traveled. 

“T recognize,” he said, with a faint 
smile, “the entirely justifiable nature of 
Mr. Rogers’ scruples and Doctor Wen- 
del’s curiosity ; but, bearing in mind my 
metaphor of the two tablets, you must 
understand that much of my recon- 


struction of events was purely inferen- 
tial, although, arguing from the facts 
that I had positively discovered, the 
events could not logically have hap- 
pened otherwise. 

“When the absence of any blood- 
stains on the floor or furniture in Doc- 
tor Ransom’s library suggested the pos- 
sibility that Mr. Thorne had died some- 
where else and had been carried to the 
room for the purpose of concealing the 
real facts, I first sought to learn if there 
was any possible association between 
the apparent case of suicide and the case 
of accident on the same block the same 
night. The report made to me by my 
agent, Waybridge, of the telephone 
company, seemed satisfactorily to con- 
firm Doctor Ransom’s account of his 
movements that evening, and to quiet 
the suspicion that the two events could 
be in any way related. At least, so it 
seemed to Walford, to whom I related 
in full the story told ‘to me by Way- 
bridge, of which I have given you only 
the gist. 

“To me, however,” he continued, with 
a sardonic grin in my direction, “when 
I considered the circumstances from 
every point of view, there seemed to be 
something odd in Mrs. Hargreaves 
sending the colored girl Sally down to 
Madison Square to have a prescription 
filled, when there was a convenient 
drug-store at the corner of Madison 
Avenue and Fifty-third Street—that is, 
if the medicine was needed in a hurry. 
If the medicine was not needed in a 
hurry, why choose that particular mo- 
ment to send for it? 

“The suddenness of the shock caused 
by the accident to her daughter might, 
perhaps, account for such a confusion 
of mind on the part of Mrs. Har- 
greaves as would lead her to send for 
the medicine to the firm whose address 
was on the prescription-blank, but 
would, on the contrary, entirely fail to 
explain how Mrs. Hargreaves happened 
to have in her possession a prescrip- 
tion likely to be appropriate for such an 
accident. Neither Mrs. Hargreaves nor 
her daughter could have been in the 
habit of falling down-stairs and break- 
ing a shoulder-blade; and that Mrs. 
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Hargreaves should have anticipated 
such a calamity and provided herself 
with a remedy in advance did not com- 
mend itself as an adequate explanation. 

“A visit to the chemists’, an inter- 
view with one of the partners, and a 
description of the incident—the filling 
of a prescription for a hatless negro 
woman late at night on a specified date 
in February—easily served to identify 
the corresponding entry on the pre- 
scription-book, the more readily as the 
medicine had been charged to Mrs. 
Hargreaves’ account. The nature and 
proportions of the drugs called for by 
the recipe at once disclosed that it was 
a remedy for a chronic functional dis- 
turbance. 

“T learned, moreover, that Mrs. Har 
greaves had been for some months in 
the habit of obtaining the medicine at 
the store. She was so familiar with 
the length of time required to com- 
pound the ingredients that she never 
waited for the medicine, but invariably 
had it sent to her home when it did not 
happen to be convenient for her to call 
again the same day. A suggestive fact 
revealed by the prescription-book was 
that, three days before, she had secured 
a sufficient quantity of the medicine to 
last her for at least two weeks. 

“All these facts pointed inevitably to 
the conclusion that Mrs. Hargreaves 
had sent Sally to the chemists’ solely 
for the purpose of getting the girl out 
of the house for at least an hour that 
night. Such an action, at such a time, 
in conjunction with what I already 
knew, immediately opened up a line of 
inquiry that I was prompt to follow. 
It appeared almost certainly to estab- 
lish some mysterious relation between 
the Hargreaves and Doctor Ransom, 
and might well lead to Mr. Thorne. My 
first move was to learn all that I could 
about the Hargreaves household. 

“It was easy to discover from a real- 
estate man in the neighborhood the 
name of the agent of the house in Fifty- 
second Street. He happened to be a 
man whom I knew slightly but pleas- 
antly in a business way; and in the 
course of a conversation regarding the 
possibility of my renting the house on 
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the expiration of their lease, I gathered 
some useful information about the pres- 
ent tenants. 

“T learned of their St. Louis origin, 
and of Miss Adeline’s operatic ambi- 
tions. In her negotiations for the 
dwelling, Mrs. Hargreaves had re- 
ferred the agent to a Mr. Harold Jar- 
vis, of Cincinnati. Not being able to 
find his name rated in the commercial 
agencies, the real-estate man had re- 
quested a city reference, and had re- 
ceived from Mr. Jarvis a letter referring 
him in turn to Mr. Hammond Thorne, 
the broker. A note to Mr. Thorne had 
brought a reply stating that Mr. Jar- 
vis was a customer of his firm, a pro- 
moter of mining properties, he believed, 
whose business took him all over the 
country; but that he was evidently a 
man of considerable means, and one 
who had always. been prompt in meet- 
ing his engagements. 

“On the strength of this recommen- 
dation the agent had rented the proper- 
ty. He told me, however, in confi- 
dence, that Mrs. Hargreaves had been 
a little slow in her payments of late, 
and had evidently suffered a loss of in- 
come, as she had been compelled to 
rent out the two upper floors to lodgers. 
He rather expected to have the house on 
his hands again by the first of May, 
and he was expecting to hear from Mrs. 
Hargreaves to that effect any day. 

“What the agent told me confirmed 
me in my feeling that I was on the 
right track. The introduction of the 
name of Hammond Thorne as _ the 
voucher for the unknown Harold Jar- 
vis was significant, and, if merely a co- 
incidence, an extraordinary one. A 
visit to the office of Preston, Thorne 
& Marshall soon assured me, as I had 
suspected, that they had no such cus- 
tomer as Harold Jarvis. The inference, 
of course, was that Mr. Thorne and 
Jarvis were identical. 

“T set to work, ‘accordingly, to dis- 
cover if Jarvis had been a visitor at the 
Hargreaves’ house, and to secure a de- 
scription of him. In the meantime, a 
letter of inquiry to my St. Louis cor- 
respondent brought a reply which told 
of Mrs. Hargreaves’ struggle since the 
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death of her husband. She and Miss 
Adeline had lived in a cheap boarding- 
house in St. Louis, on a small income 
derived from the late Mr. Hargreaves’ 
life insurance, and the mother had 
earned the money for her daughter’s 
singing -lessons by painting lamp- 
shades, designing dinner-cards, and do- 
ing similar decorative work. She had 
saved enough to come to New York, 
and to pay for a course of lessons from 
Signor Parmenti, and had taken an in- 
expensive furnished room in West 
Forty-ninth Street. 

“When the two women left St. Louis, 


they had obviously been in no position, 


to rent the small but tastefully fur- 
nished house which they had occupied 
in East Fifty-second Street, at a rental 
of two hundred and fifty dollars a 
month. Everything seemed to point to 
the mysterious Jarvis as being the deus 
ex machina in this change in their for- 
tunes, temporary as it appeared to have 
been.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


“Had I allowed my imagination full 
play, it would have been easy to recon- 
struct from these data the story that I 
have already told you,” continued Fen- 
way. “But I wanted the facts, always 
the’ facts, and I used my imagination 
only to suggest the quickest means of 
getting them. 

“The two servants who had preceded 
the colored girl, Sally, would be likely 
to know if a Mr. Jarvis had been in the 
habit of calling at No. —— East Fifty- 
second Street, and should be able to de- 
scribe him. One of my men soon as- 
certained where Mrs. Hargreaves mar- 
keted, and, after interviewing three or 
four drivers and delivery-boys, obtained 
from one of them the first name of the 
former cook— Katy. 

“A young woman, who occasionally 
assists me in such matters, then called 
on Mrs, Hargreaves to inquire in re- 
gard to Katy’s references. In _ the 
course of a heart-to-heart talk about the 
respective advantages and disadvan- 


tages of hiring servants through adver- 
tisements or 


intelligence-offices, the 


young woman learned the address of the 
office at which Katy and the other girl, 
Maria, who proved to*be Katy’s sister, 
had been engaged. 

“Through the employment-agent I 
then learned where they are now work- 
ing. It was not difficult to secure an 
interview with them both, as they al- 
ways took places together, and a couple 
of dollars apiece served as an excellent 
lubricant to their tongues. 

“Yes, they remembered Mr. Jarvis 
very well, indeed. He was a frequent 
visitor at the Fifty-second Street house, 
and on terms so intimate that he owned 
and used a latch-key. His description? 
Tall, stalwart, slightly wavy brown 
hair, close-cropped mustache, with a 
gray streak in it at the right 
ruddy complexion, and always wore a 
ring of twisted serpents on the third 
finger of his left hand. It was Thorne 
te: & 7. 

“The mysterious comings and goings 
of the enigmatical Jarvis had filled the 
minds of the ingenuous and simple- 
hearted Irish girls with vague alarm. 
They could not understand the relation- 
ship of this strangely flitting man; and 
certain things that they observed made 
them feel so uncomfortable and suspi- 
cious that they determined to seek an- 
other situation. They ‘gave notice’ 
that they would leave at the end of their 
first month. 

“Questioned by Mrs. Hargreaves as 
to their motive for going, the more out- 
spoken Maria had voiced her indigna- 
tion and affronted modesty, while the 
more reticent 1 emotional Katy had 

wept behind her apron. 


side : 


and 
shamefacedly 
At this point Miss Hargreaves had in- 
terrupted the interview between the 
girls and her mother with the announce- 
ment that she was married to Mr. Jar- 
vis, producing her wedding-ring and 
‘marriage lines’ as evidence. She said 
that her reason for not making public 
the fact of her marriage was that she 
feared it would interfere with her get- 
ting a theatrical engagement. 
“Mollified by this explanation, and 
their interest excited by the romance 
which had been revealed to them, the 
girls consented to remain. They prom- 




















ised solemnly to keep Mrs. Jarvis’ se- 
cret, and received a slight advance in 
wages as an incentive to do so. 
“Matters had progressed satisfactori- 
ly until about the end of January, when 
Mrs. Hargreaves had told Katy and 
Maria that Mr. Jarvis had been unfor- 
tunate in stock speculations, that Mrs. 
Jarvis’ income had been greatly dimin- 
ished, and that it would be necessary for 
them to cut down expenses, to rent 
some of the rooms, and to get along 
with one girl. The sisters were unwill- 
ing to be separated, and left in the 


first week in February. Apparently 
they considered that the severing of 
their relations with Mrs. Hargreaves 


and her daughter had relieved them of 
the obligation to preserve the confi- 
dence that their late employers had 
placed in them. 

“Thus, link by link, I forged the 
chain of circumstance that bound Ham- 
mond Thorne and Adeline Hargreaves 
together. Unfortunately, neither Katy 
nor Maria could remember the date of 
the certificate, nor the place where it 
was issued. A search through the rec- 
ords of the bureau of vital statistics 
failed to disclose a corresponding entry, 
and it was evident that, if such a mar- 
riage had taken place, it had not been 
in New York. 

“My next move was to call upon Sig- 
nor Parmenti in the guise of an ‘angel’— 
a supposititious backer of an imaginary 
theatrical venture—to inquire about the 
voice and dramatic capabilities of Miss 
Hargreaves. From him I learned that 
his pupil had suddenly and without ex- 
planation stopped taking lessons a few 
weeks before. Yes, she had a fine 
voice, great talent, and attractive pres- 
ence, and ought, if given proper open- 
ing, to make a ‘magnificent’ success. 
She had always been a hard and consci- 
entious worker, and had not missed a 
day since she had begun her lessons. 

** “Ah, yes, was one week last 
summer that she had stayed away.’ He 
had a letter from her, dated, ‘Ah, yes, 
dated at Stamford,’ saying that she had 
unexpectedly been called out of town, 
and would not return until the follow- 
ing Monday. ‘But with that exception, 


there 
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my dear sir, she has not missed a les- 
son, not one. And her voice, how 
greatly it has improved! and_ her 
method, wonderfully! Ah, yes, she has 
made a great mistake to give up her les- 
sons—it is so easy to fall back into slip- 
shod methods. But perhaps if she se- 
cures an engagement it will be easier 
for her to arrange for future instruc- 
tion. The necessity should be impressed 
upon her. Monsieur should urge her 
not to let public success interfere with 
private effort to improve her voice. Ah, 
yes, so many thanks. You appreciate, 
then, how easily ladies’ heads are 
turned by popular applause when there 
yet remains so much to be done.’ 

“Everything was fitting together 
beautifully, and it needed only a trip 
to Stamford to verify the fact of the 
marriage. Jarvis’ signature, particular- 
ly in the ‘H’ and ‘a’ of his first name, 
bore a striking—I may say an unmis- 
takable—resemblance to the writing of 
Hammond Thorne. This information, 
together with what I gathered of 
Thorne’s habits and personality from 
conversations with his wife, his part- 
ners, and Doctor Ransom, supplied the 
key to the mystery that I was trying 
to unlock. 

“Once having established the fact of 
Thorne’s bigamous marriage; its irk- 
someness, its expensiveness, the abso- 
lute necessity from every point of view 
of escaping from it, as Thorne straight- 
ened himself up, were obvious corol- 
laries. 

“Doctor Ransom’s recent relation as 
medical adviser to Miss Hargreaves, or 
Mrs. Jarvis, indicated, in view of his 
intimacy with Thorne, that he had late- 
ly been informed of the predicament 
in which his friend had become in- 
volved. It was natural to suppose that 
a man so placed would seek the advice 
of his most intimate friend, and equally 
that his friend, in view of the compli- 
cations of the situation, should find him- 
self at a loss what to advise. 

“Thorne’s drawing a large sum of 
money, and then going to see the doc- 
tor and waiting a while for him, indi- 
cated a resolve to buy off the woman 
he had deceived, qualified by a feeling 
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that he ought to consult first with his 
friend. 

“The finding of Thorne’s dead body 
in the physician’s house, under circum- 
stances that, rightly read, pointed to his 
having been shot by another person 
and in another place, and the fact that 
no trace of the five thousand dollars 
could be discovered, led to the conclu- 
sion, that, without waiting for Doctor 
Ransom’s return, he had carried out his 
plan, with the fatal results noted. 

“T had so far reconstructed the inci- 
dents by this afternoon; and I had re- 
solved personally to pursue my inves- 
tigations with the Hargreaves house- 
hold, when the news of the young 
woman’s suicide and what I discovered 
upon hastening to the scene supplied 
all the evidence that was needed to 
prove the irrefutable Icgic of facts 
when no important fact is missing. 

“Some of the details to the scenes, 
to which there are no living witnesses, 
may have been slightly different from 
my description of them, but the ac- 
curacy with which the known facts en- 
abled me to supply the missing ones 
in the instances capable of verification, 
is, I maintain, warrant for assuming 
that my reconstruction is correct in its 
essential outlines.” 

Rogers and Doctor Wendel 
Fenway through with earnest atten- 
tion and without interruption. The de- 
tective’s only comment was a laconic, 
“Good work; it goes.” Doctor Wendel 
was more voluble in his thanks for the 
explanation. 

Fenway said: “I could not have 
picked out a more complete example of 
my method of working out a case. In 
the ordinary course of events, you can 
see that I should soon have been 
placed in possession of all the facts 
necessary to elucidate the mystery of 
Mr. Thorne’s death, even if they had 
not been so dramatically revealed to 
me in the suicide of Miss Hargreaves. 
Poor, deceived girl! Certainly, if the 
killing of one person by another can 
ever be justified, she had ample provo- 
cation ; and who can wonder that, going 
stunned and dazed to place in her desk 
Thorne’s paltry valuation of her ruined 


heard 


life, and finding the means of venge- 
ance thrust, as it were, into her very 
hand, without thought, without a sec- 
ond for deliberation, she turned the 
pistol on her betrayer? Let us four 
men agree to keep this secret, the shar- 
ing of which with others could serve 
no useful end, and would only injuri- 
ously affect the memories of the dead 
and the peace of mind of the living.” 

We all clasped hands upon this pact, 
and Rogers and Doctor Wendel soon 
after took their leave. As for me, I sat 
by the fire, my head resting upon my 
hand, in a brown study. How long | 
sat so I cannot tell; but it must have 
been for some time, for it was with a 
startled shock that I came to myself, 
and realized that Fenway had spoken 
to me. 


1 


“What is bothering you?” he was 
saying. 

“Your ‘logic,’” I gathered my wits 
together sufficiently to answer. 

“How so?” he asked. ‘Where does 


it appear to you to miss fire?” 

“It is flawless, uncontrovertible,” I 
replied, “save in one particular; and 
I cannot believe that the fallacy is any 
less apparent to you than it is to me.” 

“Specify it,” he said, in a perfectly 
kindly tone. 

“T refer,’ I continued. “to your de- 
scription of the manner in which Ade- 
line Hargreaves shot Hammond 
Thorne. Feeling as she did—and how 
she felt we know from what we have 
learned of her character and from her 
action in killing Thorne—it is not 
logical to believe that she would, for 
one instant, even have considered the 
possibility of taking the money that he 
offered her.” 

“Yet she did take the money,” urged 
Fenway. “It is not reasonable to sup- 
pose that the envelope could get into 
the desk in any other way. Thorne 
would not have put it there previous 
to the shooting, and could not have put 
it there afterward. If Mrs. Hargreaves 
had found it and taken it, she would 
scarcely have left it in an unlocked. 
drawer.” 

“T grant all that,” I admitted. “I 
have no doubt that Adeline Hargreaves 
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took the envelope in her hand. But, 
upon that theory, applying your own 
cast-iron: rules of logic to the action, 
she must have done so with some other 
purpose than the apparent one of ac- 
cepting the bribe. What that purpose 
was, the event that quickly followed in- 
disputably proved. Adeline Hargreaves 
must have made up her mind to kill 
Thorne before he handed her the 
money. The proffer of the envelope 
containing it afforded her the oppor- 
tunity. ‘In all probability he knew that 
the box of pistols was kept in that very 
drawer. If Miss Hargreaves had 
spurned the money, if she had indig- 
nantly refused to take it, and then had 
moved toward the desk, Thorne might 
have guessed her intention in time to 
balk it. By receiving the envelope, and 
appearing to agree to his proposition, 
she disarmed his supicions. 1 do not 
understand how you can place any other 
construction on her action than that, in 
going to place the envelope where it 
was found, she was simply covering 
her premeditated purpose of getting the 
pistol and killing him with it where he 
stood.” 

Fenway listened to me gravely, and 
did not break silence for a perceptible 
interval. Then he said: 

“No one besides the two persons con- 
cerned witnessed the act. The entire 


en 
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reconstruction of the scene is hypo- 
theticals The action might have been 
either as you or I have described it. 
Both possibilities occurred to me, and 
I took my choice. What was to be 
gained by ascribing deliberate and con- 
cealed intention to what might equally 
well have been a sudden, unpremedi- 
tated impulse? Rogers and Wendel 
were both perfectly satisfied with my 
explanation, and so was everybody else 
—except you. Besides, you can’t al- 
ways count on Rogers. He has a very 
warm, human heart, and a very strict, 
sometimes a surprisingly narrow, con- 
ception of his official obligations. It is 
not easy to tell which will win out in 
a given crisis. He was of two minds, 
as it was, as to what he ought to do in 
this affair.” It was only his sympathy 
with the wrongs of Miss Hargreaves 
that in the end decided him to join us 
in keeping the matter quiet. Had he 
been led to see a case of murder in the 
first degree in the affair, there is no 
knowing what he might have felt it his 
duty to do.” 

“But what, then, becomes 
irrefragable logic?’ I asked. 

“Oh, bother you and your logic!” 
Fenway exclaimed. “They make me 
tired. I’m going to bed.” 

And this from a man who prates of 
his invariable consistency ! 


of your 


DESERT LURE 


HE hills are gleaming brass, and bronze the peaks, 
The mesas are a brazen, molten sea, 
And e’en the heaven’s blue infinity, 
Undimmed by kindly cloud through arid weeks, 


Seems polished turquoise. 


ike a sphinx she speaks, 


The scornful Desert: ““What would'’st thou from me?” 
And in our hearts we answer her; all three 


Unlike, for each a different treasure 


seeks. 


One sought adventure, and the Desert gave; 
His restless heart found rest beneath her sands. 
One sought but gold; he dug his soul a grave 
The Desert’s gift worked evil in his hands. 
One sought for beauty; him she made her slave. 
Turn back! No man her ‘witchéd gift withstands. 


CHARLTON LAWRENCE EDHOLM. 





mIR CLAUDE WY- 
VERNE was a sim- 
ple and rather heavy 
young Englishman, 
who had married a 
very frivolous wife, 
and who adored her. 
Adoration, leads to 
abnegation, and Sir Claude, so soon as 
he was a married man, began to give 
way to Lady Wyverne. She was a very 
pretty and changeable blonde. Any 
permanence seemed to her dull; and 
this trait secretly agitated her husband, 
who desired to be permanent in her life 
and not to be thought dull by her. In 
order to achieve this result, he decided 
to present himself as often as possible 
to Lady Wyverne in the seductive 
guise of change-giver. He was per- 
petually occupied in devising novelties 
to keep up her butterfly spirits, and in 
anticipating her every whim. 

One spring, just as Sir Claude 
thought they were going at last to set- 
tle down in a pretty country-place they 
had in Leicestershire, Lady Wyverne 
expressed a sudden wish to “run over” 
to Algiers. 

“Caroline Barchester and her bear 
have gone there, Crumpet,” she said. 
“Let’s go, too. I'll get an introduction 
to the ex-Queen of Madagascar and 
the Prince of Annam—they’re in exile 
there, you know—and we'll have some 
fun and see something new. I’m tired 
of ordinary people. Let’s start on 
Tuesday. We'll stay in Paris en route.” 

Of course Sir Claude assented. 
They started for Algiers on the Tues- 
day, and they stayed in Paris en route. 

While they were in Paris they went, 
against Sir Claude’s will, to visit a 
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famous astrologer called Doctor Meélie 
Etoile, about whom everybody—Ladys 
Wyverne’s everybody—happened to- be 
raving at that moment. Lady Wyverne 
went into this worthy’s presence first, 
leaving her husband—looking unusual 
ly English even for him—seated in the 
waiting-room, a small chamber all cane 
chairs, artificial flowers, and signs of 
the zodiac; heated by steam, and care- 
fully shrouded, at the tiny windows, by 
bead blinds. 

After perhaps half an hour, Lady 
Wyverne came out in a state of violent 
excitement. 

“He’s extraordinary!” she exclaimed. 
“He’s a genius! A little bearded thing 
like a mouse who—— _ Go in, Crum- 
pet!” 

But Sir Claude protested. He had 
only come to bring his wife. He him- 
self was an absolute skeptic in matters 
occult, and, indeed, thought almost 
everything at all out of the way 
“damned silly.” The idea of submit- 
ting himself to an astrologer called 
“Mélie” roused all his British antag- 
onism. But Lady Wyverne was firm. 
Indeed, her caprices generally had a 
good bit of cast iron in them. In rath- 
er less than three minutes, therefore, 
Sir Claude was sitting at a tiny table 
opposite to a small old man with a 
white beard and pink eyes, and answer- 
ing questions about the hour of night 
when he was born, the date of the year, 
his illnesses, and various other small 
matters till then regarded by him as 
strictly private. Eventually he came 
out, holding a folded paper in his hand, 
and looking a good deal like a well- 
bred poker. 

“Silly rot!” he muttered, as he en- 
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tered the outer room, where his wife 
was awaiting him among the signs of 
the zodiac and the waxen peonies. 

“What's silly rot?” cried Lady Wy- 
verne. 

“What that chap says.” 

“What does he say?” 

“Oh, a lot of rot. I s’pose he thought 
1 couldn't understand him, or he wanted 
an extra guinea. Anyhow, he’s written 
it all down here.” 

He held out the paper, which his wife 
eagerly seized. After glancing over 
the red-and-purple writing on it, she 
exclaimed: 

“Mars! That’s this month. 
March the first.” 

“IT know. Rot, isn’t it?” 

“Mars,” continued Lady Wyverne, 
reading aloud, “période de luttes, de 
contestations, d’anxiété, et méme de 
peines de ceur. FEviter de partir en 
voyage la nuit. Danger d'une——" 

She stopped. Her childish, oval face 
was unusually grave. 

“Rot, isn’t it?” said Sir Claude, ga- 


zing at his wife with anxiety in his eyes. 


This is 


II. 


The ex-Queen of Madagascar was 
very gracious in her villa on the hill 
above Algiers. The Prince of Annam 
showed Sir Claude his horses, at which 
Sir Claude scarcely looked, as he was 
thoroughly preoccupied by the little bag 
in which his agreeable host confined his 
luxuriant crop of black hair. Caroline 
Barchester and her bear, who was also 
her husband, had plenty of gossip to 
tell the Wyvernes in the pretty garden 
of the Hotel St. Georges at Mustapha. 
Yet by March tenth Lady Wyverne 
had had enough of Algiers. 

“Let’s get on, Crumpet,” she said to 
her husband. “We've seen the queen 
and the Moorish Bath-—at least, you’ve 
seen it—and the governor’s palace and 


Cap Matifou, and all the rest of it. So 
let’s get on toward the desert.” 

Sir Claude looked unusually grim 
and mulish. 

“I didn’t know we were going to 
the desert,” he said. 
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“Why, of course. What did we come 
for?” 
“To see Algiers, I thought.” 
“Nonsense! Algiers is as French as 
the Rue de la Paix. I want to know 


all about camels and sand-dunes and 
Ouled—what are they? Get two 
berths in the sleeping-car for El- 


Akbara; there’s a dear. It’s at the gate 
of the desert, you know. We'll stay the 
night, and then trot on to Beni-Mora.” 

Then, as he still looked mulish, she 
added mischievously : 

“Or I shall think you're silly enough 
to believe in Meélie Etoile’s prophecy.”’ 

“Rot!” said Sir Claude.' “A fellow 
like a white i. 

“Very well, then, get the tickets!” 

fle went at once to Cook’s and or- 
dered the berths, but he looked very 
grave, almost distressed, as he returned 
to the hotel. And all that evening he 
scarcely took his eyes from his wife’s 
pretty, rather doll-like, face. 

“T believe you do believe!’ she said 
to him, as they were going up to bed. 
““Danger dune grande perte’-- that 
was what he wrote ‘la plus grande 
perte possible. What would be the 
greatest loss possible to you?” 

“You ought to know,” he replied, al- 
most harshly. 

And he caught her little hand and 
wrung it. 

“Oh, Crumpet, my rings!” she cried. 

But she left her hand in his, and 
added, on the landing: 

“As if you could lose me out here! 
Crumpet, you’re more foolish than I 
am, and I’m one mass of superstition, 
even about going under ladders.” 

“Then do you believe that pink-eyed 
astrologer chap?” 

“Of course not. 
bed!” 

In the evening of the next day they 
arrived at El-Akbara, but not without 
a little adventure on the way. Near a 
station called Kreir the train ran off 
the line, and Lady Wyverne, though 
not hurt, was a good deal shaken and 
very much frightened. When eventual- 
ly, after a long delay, they started 
again, both she and her husband sat 
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opposite to each other in a moody si- 
lence unusual in them. Sir Claude 
seemed specially oppressed, and smoked 
cigar after cigar with almost feverish 
rapidity. Only when they had left the 
train and were being driven to the little 
inn, where they were to spend the night, 
did they both brighten and begin to re- 
turn to their normal spirits. 

“What an extraordinary little place, 
Crumpet!’’ said Lady Wyverne, peer- 
ing through her veil at the towering 
rocks which formed a terrific wall, di- 
viding the desert from the Tell. “But 
where’s the Sahara?” 

“JT dunno, Kitty,” returned Sir 
Claude. “Wonder if there’s any shoot- 
in’ in those mountains.” 

“Why, it’s getting quite cold!” cried 
Lady Wyverne, as the carriage rattled 
into a narrow gorge of the rocks full 
of shadows and of the sound of rush- 
ing waters. “One would never suppose 
that the desert Here’s the hotel!” 

The carriage had stopped before a 
solitary house which stood in the heart 
of the gorge on the edge of a turmoil 
of absinthe-colored water. Stupendous 
battlements of rock reared themselves 
up round about it toward the clear blue 
sky. In front of it grew a line of 
Judas-trees along the white road, which 
is the caravan route from the Tell to 
the Sahara. It was small, low, but 
clean and inviting-looking, with a wide 
veranda and French windows, with 
green shutters. 

“Tea on the veranda!” 
Wyverne. “Tea—tea 
where’s the desert?” 

The landlady, a plump and pleasant 
Frenchwoman of middle age and moth- 
erly appearance, explained that it lay 
immediately beyond the wall of rock. 
Five minutes’ walk through the gorge 
and “madame” would be there. Lady 
Wyverne was all excitement. She 
quite forgot her shaking and fright, and 
as soon as she had swallowed a cup of 
tea she made her husband accompany 
her down the road toward the natural 
portal which the Arabs call “The Gate 
of the Sahara.” He had been below, 
conferring with a tall Arab guide, who 
now walked beside them needlessly to 





cried Lady 
and then — 








show the way, and he said to his wife, 
with considerable animation: 

“T say, Kitty, what d’you think? 
This chap says there’s splendid sport 
here; any amount of Barbary sheep up 
in those rocks, and herds of gazelle in 
the plain just beyond. D’you think 
you'd mind spendin’ a couple o’ nights 
here instead of one? I could get up to- 
morrow at three o’clock and be off to 
get a shot at somethin’. What d'you 
think ?” 

He looked at her anxiously. 

“T’ll tell you in a minute, Crumpet, 


when I’ve—— Oh!” 
She uttered a. little cry and stood 
still, clutching her husband's arm. 


They had come out into the desert and 
were facing the sunset. Abruptly the 
world had changed. A glory of color 
dazzled their eyes. The river, now 
flowing quietly, wound away into the 
bosom of an oasis of magnificent palm- 
trees that lay in a measureless expanse 
of pale-yellow earth covered with 
scattered crystals. To the left 
stretched a distant mountain range, dim 
purple beneath the rose of the sunset. 
And from three Arab villages of brown 
houses. scattered among the palms 
came the cries of children, the barking 
of dogs, and the faint sounds of African 
drums and hautboys. 

Under a great rock by the river 
side sat an Arab boy piping a tune that 
was like caprice personified in music. 

“Oh, Crumpet!” said Lady Wy- 
verne, afer a little pause of contempla- 
tion, “how strange it is, and how— 
how——” 

She caught her breath. 
tears in her eyes. 

“Camels ! Camels !” 
“Look, Crumpet!” 

A caravan was winding out of the 
gorge, a train of laden camels, and 
barefooted,. dark-faced men in flutter- 
ing, ragged garments. 

“Doosid picturesque,” assented Sir 
Claude. “To get a shot at the sheep 
you have to——” 

“Yes, yes, I know.” 

“Well, but how can you——” 

“TI tell you I know—I know. 
stay two nights. Go 


There were 


she cried 


We'll 


off to-morrow 




















at three and 
Only let me 
villages and 
palms.” 

“You can’t go alone.” 

“T'll take a guide.” 

“I'll find out at the hotel if there’s 
one that’s all right,” muttered Sir 
Claude. “This fellow always goes 
with the sportsmen. I say, Kitty, [’'m 
feelin’ awful hungry.” 

“You mundane thing!” said Lady 
Wyverne, shrugging her shoulders. 

But she turned back, and they made 
their way to the inn, which was now 
shrouded in the deep shadows of the 
rapidly approaching night. 

At dinner, the only person besides 
themselves was a very smart and hand- 
some young Arab, who, the waiter told 
them, was an officer in the Spahis, and 
was stationed at Algiers, but who was 
now on leave and going to the home 
of his father, an important Caid in the 
Zibans district. Lady Wyverne looked 
at the guest with interest. He wore a 
snowy turban and a red jacket, and be- 
tween the white and red his magnificent 
black eyes sparkled impudently, and his 
teeth gleamed as he smiled at the wait- 
er, to whom he addressed a few words 
in excellent French. His face was ex- 
traordinarily expressive, brilliant, but 
cruel and startlingly intelligent. 

All through dinner Sir Claude was 
talking about Barbary sheep, and direct- 
ly dinner was over he said: 

“T say, Kitty, s’pose we turn in.” 

“Turn in!” said Lady -‘Wyverne. 
“Why, it’s only eight o'clock!” 

“I know, but you're awfully done 
up, with that accident and all, and 

“You mean that you’re sleepy, and 
that you’ve got to be up at three to 
kill some wretched sheep. Go to bed, 
Crumpet; but I’m going to stay out on 
the veranda and look at the moon.” 

Sir Claude cast a drowsy glance 
toward the young Spahi, who had just 
picked up a walnut out of a fruit-dish 
and was holding it delicately in his slim, 
almost womanish fingers. The Spahi 
looked demurely down. 

“Well, Kitty, I think I will turn in. 
You see, if I don’t get enough sleep, 


kill whatever you like. 
stay and explore those 
wander among those 
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there's no knowin’ to-morrow wheth- 
er -” 
“You'll hit the wretched sheep or pot 
your guide. I know. Trot along.” 

Sir Claude turned to trot. A sharp 
little sound rang through the room. 
He looked round. The Spahi had 
cracked the nut with his fingers, and 
was smiling gently as he tenderly ex- 
tracted the kernel. 

“IT dunno that I am ready for bed,” 
began Sir Claude. “P’r’aps I'll have a 
smoke first on ‘s 

“No, no; the bolster calls you. I 
know by the bolster look in your dear 


old eyes. Come along, Crumpet!” 
She vanished from the room, fol- 


lowed by her husband. 

The Spahi looked after them, got up, 
lit a cigarette, and strolled out into the 
little paved enclosure above which the 
veranda projected. He leaned his 
shoulder against a pillar and stood there 
motionless, staring toward the Judas- 
trees and the white road that wound 
away among the shadows of the gorge 
toward the desert. 


IIl. 


Sir Claude went to bed, of course. 
He always did what his wife told him 
to do. Lady Wyverne tucked him up, 
and then, followed by the familiar 
sound of his first snore, went out onto 
the veranda beneath which the young 
Spahi was standing. He heard the 
rustle of her gown above him in the 
still night, and smiled. The = sky 
sparkled with brilliant stars, and the 
thread of road that wound through the 
gorge to the Sahara was lit up by a 
round, white moon. In the hotel the 
landlady, her family, and the servants 
were supping cheerfully. Nobody was 
about. After a minute the Spahi moved 
away from the pillar against which he 
had been leaning to the wooden railing 
beneath the Judas-trees, which divided 
the small, paved courtyard of the inn 
from the road. He turned and stood 
with his back against it, facing the 
veranda, but he did not look up. 
Standing there motionless, he appeared 
to be wrapped in a profound reverie. 
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Lady Wyverne watched him curiously. 
His large, white turban looked ghostly 
in the moonlight, she thought. Why 
did he stand there motionless? Of 
what could he be thinking? This place, 
so unlike any place she had ever before 
seen, puzzled her. This motionless man 
puzzled her, too. The frivolity of her 
spirit was led captive by this African 
solitude in the night, on the edge of 
a greater solitude, the vast and un- 
known desert in which this man who 
stood like a statue beneath her had 
been born and bred, to which he was 
now returning. A sensation almost of 
awe crept over her, and she began to 
wonder. When a woman begins to 
wonder there is no limit to her mental 
journeyings. Lady Wyverne had trav- 
eled very far, when a strange sound 
startled her and arrested her attention. 

It was a voice singing, or, rather, 
murmuring, an uncouth tune, a soft, 
whining, almost babyish voice. From 
whom did it come? 

She could see no one except the 
young Spahi, and it did not occur to 
her at first that the voice could pro- 
ceed from a man’s mouth. She lis- 
tened, leaning over the balustrade. The 
voice went on singing until it seemed 
to her as if it had become one with the 
night, almost as if it were the voice 
of the night in this rocky solitude at 
the edge of the sands. The tune was 
ugly, she thought, but it interested her. 
Had she spoken of it, she would prob- 
ably have said that it was “so weird.” 
She had never before heard anything 
at all resembling it. By degrees the 
singing began to affect her almost 
painfully; to play upon her nerves; to 
make her restless and uneasy. She took 
her arms from the rail of the veranda. 


Who was the singer? She tried to 
locate the sound, and presently it 
seemed to her that it came from the 


spot where the Spahi was _ standing. 
Was it really he who was singing? 
Was it a—a serenade? 

She smiled. Her swift vanity was 
awake. When she moved the Spahi 
moved, too. He walked softly across 
the little court, lifted his head toward 
the veranda, and showed Lady Wy- 


verne his dark face, with the lps mov- 
ing. He was the singer, and now, al- 
most insolently, he sent the song to her. 

Ever since she had “come out” Lady 
Wyverne had been accustomed to ad- 
miration, even to worship—such wor- 
ship as modern smart men have at their 
command to give to a pretty woman. 
3ut this strange, whining serenade 
from an African was a new experience. 
The boldness of the dark face turned 
upward to her in the moonlight, and 
the babyish sound of the voice that is- 
sued from its lips, formed a combina- 
tion that stirred her neurotic tempera- 
ment ever impatient in the search after 
novelty. Almost ere she-realized what 
she was doing, she had smiled at the 


Spahi. He stopped singing, and smiled 
up at her. Then he spoke, as if to 


speak with her were the most natural 
thing in the world. 

“Has madame ever 
under the moon?” 

Lady Wyverne started and half-drew 
back. This really was carrying things 
very far. 

“Madame is coming down?” said the 
Spahi, misinterpreting the movement 
with a delightful, boyish insolence. 

sefore she knew that she was speak- 
ing, Lady Wyverne had said, in 
French: 

“Certainly not.” 

“It is a pity. Five minutes and ma- 
dame could see the desert in the moon- 
light. There is nothing to fear.” 

He put his hand down for an instant, 
then lifted it, and Lady Wyverne saw 
the moonlight glittering on the pol- 
ished steel of a revolver. The sparkle 
fascinated her eyes more than the 
sparkle of the stars. 

“T’m not afraid,” she said. 

This .time she deliberately. 
The imp, caprice, by which she was 
always governed, whispered to her: 

“This is a few bit of fun! Don't 
be such a fool as to avoid it.” 

“But madame does not care to see 
the desert?” 

At this moment he noticed that Lady 
Wyverne’s blue eyes had traveled away 
from his face and were gazing at some- 
thing behind him. He turned, and saw 


seen the desert 


spoke 








a train of camels and nomads stealing 
by the inn on their way to the desert. 
Noiselessly they padded on the narrow 
thread of road. The nomads were 
muffled in ragged hoods and fluttering 
cloaks, and carried clubs. With their 
birdlike eyes staring before them, they 
passed like phantoms into the shadows 
of the gorge. Their appearance and 
disappearance woke up in Lady Wy- 
verne a vague sense of romance and 
mystery; a longing to follow these 
strange men and their beasts into the 
silver world which lay beyond the 
shadows. 

She slipped across the veranda and 





peeped into Sir Claude’s reom., He 
was snoring bravely. 

“Dreaming of Barbary sheep!” mur- 
mured Lady Wyverne. “If only 


more—h'm!” 


Crumpet were a little bit 
a cloak, and 


She sighed, caught up 
went softly down-stairs. 
Spahi met her in the court- 
yard. The impudence of his demeanor 
had vanished, and he bowed with a 
ceremonious gravity which surprised 
Lady Wyverne, who was unaccus- 
tomed to the rapid and complete 
changes of manner so common among 
Orientals. 

“Will not 
asked simply. 

“Monsieur !” 

Lady Wyverne looked into his great 
eyes with a staring amazement. 

“Monsieur is asleep,” she added, re- 
covering herself. 

“So early!” 

There was 
in his voice. 

“He is going after Barbary sheep 
to-morrow morning at three o'clock,” 
said Lady Wyverne, rather sharply. 

The Spahi looked steadily into her 
pretty, blond face. 

“Barbary sheep!” he repeated. 
bary sheep!” 

There was a note of pity in his voice. 

“May I put madame’s cloak round 
her?” he added, after a pause. 

“{—I’m not going out,” said Lady 
Wyverne. 

“But—the cloak?” he said gravely. 

And he took it from her hands, and, 


The 


monsieur come, too?” he 


the least hint of sarcasm 


“Bar- 
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swiftly and gracefully, with an extraor- 
dinary deftness, put it round her. 

“Come, madame!” 

“But 

He opened the gate. 

“Tt is only five minutes. In a quarter 
of an hour we are here, and madame 
has seen—ah, a thing more wonderful 
than she has ever seen in England.” 

He held the gate open. Lady Wy- 


verne stepped out into the road. 





Next morning at three o’clock, when 
the stars were still shining, Lady 
Wyverne heard her husband moving 
about heavily in his room. Presently 
he came to her door, opened it with 
elaborate caution, and passed in, hold- 
ing a candle in his hand. A gun was 
slung over his shoulder. She lay still, 
with her eyes shut, and after a moment 
he shut the door, and she heard him 
tramp down the stairs. His footsteps 
died away. Then she heard outside a 
faint sound of voices, of the clatter of 
mules. He was gone. She sighed. 
She was asking herself why she had 
feigned sleep. But she did not answer 
her own question. 

“T hope he’ll have luck,” she thought. 
“T do hope he'll kill something.” 

And then she really slept. 

In the afternoon at five o’clock Sir 
Claude rode up to the inn on a mule in 
wild spirits. Behind him, slung across 
another mule, was a dead Barbary 
sheep. 

“Grand sport!” he exclaimed, look 
ing up at his wife, who was on the 
veranda sitting on a straw chair. “I 
waited for hours to get a shot, and- 
I say, Kit, you haven't been borin’ your- 
self to death?” 

“No, Crumpet.” 

“Jolly little place, isn’t it? I shouldn’t 
mind spendin’ a week here.” 

“Very well,” she answered. 

“You don’t mind?” he exclaimed. 

“T’ll do just as you like.” 


“You are a brick, Kitty! You see, 
there’s gazelle in the plain, too, 
and——”’ 


“I know, I know.” 
He pounded up the stairs to kiss her. 
“Poor old Crumpet!” she thought. 
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And she felt as if she were being 
kissed by a small schoolboy. 

That evening at dinner they were 
alone. 

“The Spahi chap’s gone?” asked Sir 
Claude, with an indifferent and sleepy 
glance round. 

“T don’t think so. I saw him about 
to-day. Perhaps he’s got friends in the 
village, and is eating a cous-cous with 
them.” 

“A what?” 

“A cous-cous—a stew—rice and mut- 
ton and spices.” 

“Jove, Kitty, you are up in all this 
Arab rot! How the deuce do you pick 
up such a lot of information about it?” 

“There is a book called ‘Murray,’ ” 
she answered dryly. “Do you go to 
bed at eight to-night ?” 

“Well, I’m pretty well done up. You 
see, startin’ off at three again to-mor- 
row. You were sleepin’ like a top last 
night when I looked in.” 

“Ah,” she said. “Now I know how 
tops sleep.” 

“What d’you mean?” 

“Nothing. Go to bed, old boy.” 

Without much persuasion he obeyed 
the command. [Barbary sheep had 
made him very tired. He could almost 
have slept standing like a horse that 
night. 


LV. 

“Was the cous-cous good?” asked 
Lady Wyverne, half an hour later. 

She and the Spahi were walking to- 
gether slowly down the moonlit road 
between the towering rocks of the 
gorge, whose fantastic silhouettes, black 
beneath the deep purple sky of night, 
looked like the silhouettes of the rocks 
in one of Doré’s pictures of the Inferno. 
The noise of the rushing waters of the 
river was in their ears, and almost 
drowned the sound of their voices as 
they spoke to each other. 

“T could not eat, madame.” 

“Why not?” 

“1 was thinking of your departure 
to-morrow, and of mine—far into the 
Zibans, to the house of my father.” 

“Absurd!” she said, with a little 





“T had an ex- 


shrug of her shoulders. 
cellent appetite.” 

He was silent. ‘To-night he wore 
over his shoulders a great red cloak, 
which swung gently to and fro as he 
walked on with the magnificent dignity 
and pride which is the birthright of the 
Arab race. She glanced at him side- 
ways, with a birdlike turn of her little 
head. 

“Besides,” she added, “I’m not going 
away to-morrow.” 

His eyes flashed on her like fire. 

“Madame?” 

“No, we stay some days more. 
bary sheep, you know!” And 
laughed, but rather mirthlessly. 

“Will you have to ride from Beni- 
Mora?” she added. “The railway ends 
there, doesn’t it?” 

“Yes, madame. 
ride.” 

“How many days? 

“Three days.” 

“And always in the desert?” 

“Always in the desert.” 

“And then you will reach your home. 
How strange!” 

She was thinking of Chester Street, 
Belgrave Square, in which she had first 
seen the light. What a gulf was fixed 
between her and this man with whom 
she was now adventurously walking 
through this savage solitude! And yet 
his cloak, as it swung, touched the skirt 
of her gown, and she could see the fire 
sparkling in his eyes as he bent his 
head down when she spoke to him. 
And she—she had a capricious desire 
to find some bridge across this gulf, to 
venture upon it, to bring Chester 
Street to the Zibans. She was not 
stupid, and, being a woman, she 
intuitive, and so it never occurred to 
her even for a moment that the Zibans 
could ever be brought to Chester Street. 

The sound of the river sank to a soft 
er note as its bed widened out, leaving 
space for the released waters to flow 
quietly toward the palm-trees of the 
first oasis. Through the great natural 
aperture in the wall of rock a vague 
vision of glimmering spaces showed it- 
self, like a mirage of eternity washed 
with silver. Lady Wyverne stood still. 


Bar- 
she 


From there I shall 


” 








“No farther,” she said. “This was 
where we stopped last night.” 


“One step farther to-night, ma- 
dame!” said the Spahi. “One little 
step.” 

“No, no.” 

le pointed with his hand out- 


stretched and the red folds of his cloak 
flowing down from his arm. 
“But it calls us.” 
“What?” 
“The desert, madame, Listen!” 
Lady Wyverne looked at him. He 


had spoken with so much authority 
that she did not smile at his remark 
or think it ridjculous. She even lis- 


tened, like one in expectation of some 
distant sound, some voice from the far 
away that lay beyond the spaces her 
eyes could see. But in the deep silence 
of the night she heard only the murmur 
of the river flowing into the moving 
shadows of the palms. 

“There’s no voice,” 

“There is a voice 
swered. “But I ama 

“Do you love it?” 

“I belong to it. It has no 
from me. I have learned all its 
aby 

“Could I learn them?” 

She spoke with a sort of modesty 
very unusual in her. 

“Only with one who belongs to the 
desert.” 

“Then I shall never learn them,” she 
aid, with a sort of half-childish re 
eret. 

“Why 

“Why 
tion!” 

“One can learn what one chooses to 
learn. I’—he spoke proudly—*! have 
learned to be a French officer.” 

“T really don’t feel equal to learning 
to be an Arab woman,” she rejoined 
rather petulantly. “Besides, you know 
as well as I do that men can do a thou- 
sand things women can’t do.” 


she said, at last. 
for me,” he an- 
son of the desert.” 


secrets 
les- 


not?” 


not? What an absurd ‘ques- 


“Even a woman can go a_ step 
farther,” he said. 
“Oh—well—that’s not very impor 


tant. I don’t mind.” 


And she walked on. 
Ife smiled as he followed her. 
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When they came out of the gorge 
they were in the full flood of the moon- 
light. The change from the confined 
space of the gorge to this immensity 
of the desert was startling, and a sud- 
den sense of loneliness and danger 
rushed upon Lady Wyverne. Abrupt- 
ly she realized that this caprice of hers, 
besides being extremely unconvention- 
al, might be something more. She 
thought of “Crumpet” snoring peace- 
fully in the hotel, and for the first time 
wished that she had not left his side. 
The Spahi, watching her face in the 
bright moonlight, read with the swift 
certainty of the Arab, always horribly 
acute in summing up the character and 
flying thoughts of the European, all 
that was passing in her mind, and an- 
swered it in a sentence. 

“She who loves the strange must not 
fear to face it,” he said quietly. 

Lady Wyverne reddened. She was 
made half-angry by his intelligence and 
his assurance. Nevertheless, they fas- 
cinated her. She was accustomed to 
understand men much more thoroughly 
than they understood her. This man 
put her down from her seat of the 
mighty and calmly sank into it himself. 
[fe puzzled her immensely, but she felt 
certain that she did not puzzle him at 
all. 

“T am not afraid of anything,” 
said. ‘You don’t understand me.” 

She stopped in the road. 

“One may choose not to do a thing 
without being afraid of doing it.” 

“But if it is a thing one longs to do, 
madame ?” 

He moved on a step, then looked 
back at Lady Wyverne, as if summon- 
ing her. She stood firm, and he stopped 
with serene resignation. 

‘What on earth are we, talking 
about?” she said, shrugging her little 
shoulders perversely. 

“Your step farther.” 

“T have taken it. And now I’m go- 
ing back.” 

“And _ to-morrow ?” 

“To-morrow you will not be here.” 

“But—if I, too, should be tempted 
to remain? Barbary sheep, you know, 
madame; Barbary 


she 


sheep ! 
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He laughed softly. 

“Fo-morrow I shall go to bed at half- 
past eight,” replied Lady Wyverne, 
with an air of virtue that was too vio- 
lent to be quite convincing. “The at- 
mosphere of the desert tires me.” 

“And to me it gives life.” 

He was so close to her that she felt 
the warmth of his great red cloak, and 
smelled the faint odor of some strange 
Oriental perfume that clung to his gar- 
ments. , 

“That is the difference between us,” 
he added. “I am awake and alive. 
You are dozing. And he—he is fast 
asleep.” 

“He—who ?” 
tone. 

“Milord, your husband. But, though 
you are dozing, you are not asleep. 
You could be awake as I am awake. 
You could be alive as I am alive, if 
only— 

He stopped 
down at-her. 

“Ff only—what?” 

“Tf only you were not afraid of be- 
ing alive and of feeling joy.” 

He seemed to tower over her. He 
had stretched out one arm, and the 
great cloak made him look vast in the 
night; vast and enveloping. The per- 
fume that came from the folds of his 
scarlet and white clothes suggested 
mystery and something else, a distant 
ecstasy that might be reached by trav- 
eling, by going forward and onward. 


she said, startled by his 


speaking and looked 


“For you are afraid,” he said. “You 
are very much afraid.” 
At that moment there was a shrill 


cry in the darkness of the gorge; a 
cry that sounded half-human, half-ani- 
mal. Lady Wyverne started, and in- 
stinctively clung to the Spahi’s arm. 
Instantly the warm folds of his cloak 
were round her. The cry came once 
more—shrill, prolonged, and _ nearer. 
Then out of the gorge, into the moon- 
light that lay upon the road, there came 
a man capering and running. His face 
was fair and pale, like the face of a 
Christ in a picture, with a curling, yel- 
low-brown beard and vacant, restless 
blue eyes. In his thin hands he held 
an enormous staff. He was dressed in 


bright green, and on his head there was 
a green-and-red turban. ‘ 

“Allahf’ he shrieked, whirling the 
staff round and round, then pomting 
it suddenly to left and right. “Allah! 
Allah! Al r 

Lady Wyverne cowered against the 
Spahi. To her strung-up imagination 
it seemed as if the gorge had suddenly 
let loose a crazy Messiah to point at 
her a finger of condemnation. She 
trembled as the strange figure stopped 
before her, as its shrill cry died away 
in a childish whimper, and its large, 
pale eyes rested upon hers in a glance 
of dull amazement. 

“What is——?” she began stammer- 
ing. 

“It is only the mad Marabout,” said 
the Spahi, keeping his arm round her 
protectively. 

“The mad Marabout ?” 

“He was a rich man of the village 
of Akbara, the red village, and loved 
a dancing girl of Beni-Mora. One 
night in the week of the races the girl 
was murdered for her jewels by a 
Mehari rider from Touggonet. Since 
then he has been mad. Fle lives always 
out of doors. He eats only what he is 
given, what is put into his hand. He 
sleeps upon the ground. By night he 
wanders, seeking the girl who is dead, 





and calling upon Allah to assist him. 
Allah! Allah!” 
Suddenly the Spahi lifted up his 


voice in a powerful cry. 
Marabout began once 
his staff. 

“Allah!” he shrieked. 
lah !” 

\nd he capered along the road to 
ward the desert, striking to right and 
left of him, as if attacking the moon- 
beams that bore him company. 

“He sees the murderer of Ayesha in 
every ray of the light-giver,” said the 
Spahi. 

“Why not in us, then?” said Lady 
Wyverne, with a shudder. 

“Who knows why? Who can read 
in the soul of the madman?” 

The Marabout was lost in the night, 


Instantly the 
more to whirl 


“Allah! Al 


and suddenly Lady Wyverne was 
aware of the arm enclosing her. She 











moved quickly, and it fell from about 
her. But as she walked on she still 
seemed to feel it, as one who has been 
touched by a powerful hypnotist seems 
to feel the magnetic hand long after it 
has been removed. 


V. 

That night, as Lady Wyverne lay 
awake, listening to the sound of the 
river passing through the gorge on its 
way to the Sahara, she was troubled 
as she had never been troubled before. 
Her light—not wicked—and fashion- 
able life had always hitherto been gov- 
erned by caprice, but caprice had led 
her always down flowery pathways 
stretching into spaces washed with 
light; never into the dimness of mys- 
tery or the blackness of sorrow. She 
had often felt quickly, but never pas- 
sionately. Wayward she had_ ever 
but not violent, not really reck- 
a creature of fantasy, not a crea- 
ture of tempest. The song of the boy 
\rab under the rock by the river—she 
had been like that; like a winding, airy 
tune going out into the sun. Now she 
was conscious of the further mysteries 
that lead some women on to deeds that 
strike like hammers upon the smooth 
complacencies of society; she was 
aware of the beckoning finger that 
pilots the eager soul whither it should 
not go, among the great wastes where 
emotion broods and wonder is alive. 

For the first time in her well-filled 
life she was very consciously in want. 

She had been fond of change, yes, 
but of such consecrated change; the 
change from Mayfair to Monte Carlo, 
or from the Scotch moors to the Rue 
de la Paix. Now suddenly this life 
seemed to her as unreal as a_ harle- 
quinade in which she had been playing 
Columbine, and something within her 
desired a violently different life. 

That she could have it was impossi- 
ble. . Therefore she was unhappy. It 
was a new experience to her to be con- 
fronted by that word—impossible. It 
seemed to insult her. All the flower of 
her careless contentment with herself, 
and her life, and the little kingdom she 


been, 
less; 
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had ruled, shriveled up. She was the 
child crying for the mcon. 

But she was a child who had been 
offered the moon, who would be of- 
fered the moon again. Where, then, 
was the impossibility she brooded over ? 
It was created by herself, and existed 
within herself. The soul’s “I could 
never do that!” was the fiat that ex- 
pressed it. 

With the sound of the river seemed 
to come to her faintly the cry of the 
mad Marabout seeking the murdered 
dancing girl in the moonbeams. It was 
a cry from the’savage world on the 
threshold of which she stood. The man 
in the scarlet cloak and the man in 
the bright green robe were the two 
salient figures in it for ner, the one pro- 
tecting her, the other coming as if to 
assail her, then falling listlessly from 
his apparent purpose, and capering 
away intent upon his crazy quest. To- 
night these two figures seemed more 
real to her, more vital, than the figure 
of her husband. 

The Spahi had spoken the words, 
“Barbary sheep,” with an ironical in- 
tonation, and she had read his thought, 
and her mind had echoed it. Yet of 
“Crumpet’s” complete devotion to her 
she had no doubt. He loved her, he 
would defend her against the world, 
he would lie down for her to tread 
upon, if she desired it, but—he was 
“poor old Crumpet,” a rudimentary 
man. There was no mystery in him. 

She sniffed in the darkness as if in- 
haling a perfume. She was thinking 
of the perfume that clung about the 
folds of the Spahi’s cloak. It was like 
a part of him, and of the land he dwelt 
in. She would have thought effeminate 
a scented Western man. But this, and 
many another thing, is readily forgiven 
to an Oriental. They are “different” 
from us, these peoples of the sun. It 
was this “difference” that had stirred 
the curiosity and something more of 
Lady Wyverne. Scent and a baby voice, 
a revolver ready td protect her, an arm 
that felt like iron under a scarlet cloak, 
black eyes that were fierce as a hawk’s 
or velvety with tenderness—she moved 
uneasily in her bed. She was hot and 
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restless, and had no desire for sleep. 
What was this man? What was his 
real nature, gentle or barbarous? His 
manners were perfect, even in their 
occasional impudence! And his heart? 
Had he been cruel to women? 

She had known all about Crumpet 
after talking to him for half an hour. 
She had even read him at a glance, di- 
vined exactly his tastes, realized his 
foibles, summed up his faults and his 
virtues ; “placed” him, in fact. England 
breeds such men all the time to follow 
her traditions, to live and to die British 
to the bone. Crumpet was a thorough 
Englishman, a right-down good fellow, 
to be trusted at sight. Well, she had 
trusted him and married him. And 
ever since then she had had a good 


time. And her one aim in life had been 
just that--to have a good time. 
And now? What did she want? 


How silly and ridiculous and madden- 
ing it all was! 

Suddenly she got up. Intending only 
to stay one night at El-Akbara, they 
had sent on their servants with most 
of the heavy luggage to Beni-Mora, to 
engage the best rooms, see to their ar- 
rangement, unpack, and have every- 
thing ready and charming for their ar- 
rival. She had meant to play at rough- 
ing it here. Now she looked about 
for her stockings and slippers by the 
light of a candle. When at length she 
had found them, she wrapped herself 
up in a fur cloak, stepped out onto the 
veranda, and began to walk up and 
down. She passed and repassed Crum- 
pet’s window. Once or twice: she 
stopped in front of it, hesitating. She 
had half a mind to go into his room, to 
wake him, to tell him that he must think 
no more of Barbary sheep, but take her 
away on the morrow to DBeni-Mora. 
Then she walked on again, saying to 
herself that it Would be a shame to 
wake the tired man who was snoring so 
rhythmically. 

[If only Crumpet didn’t snore! 
Wyverne caught herself 
whether other people 

snored. 

The moon faded, and the thread of 
the road beyond the Judas-trees lost its 


Lady 
wondering 
yes, other people 


Silvery hue The air 
was colder. 
Jarbary sheep,” 
murmured to herself. 
She stopped again by Crumpet’s win- 
dow, and this time she pushed it back 
and went into his room, treading softly. 


and looked gray. 


Lady 


Wyverne 


A faint light, entering behind her, 
showed her vaguely the bed and the 
long body stretched upon it. She 


touched the body with her little hand. 

“Crumpet!” 

“Er—a-ah!” 

The snore was broken, and from the 
sleeper’s mouth came a heavy, sighing 
exclamation that sounded like a dull 


protest drowned in a yawn. Lady 
Wyverne pushed the body. 

“Crumpet!” 

“A-ah!” 

“It’s no use. You've got to wake 
up!” 


Sir Claude shifted round, making the 
bed creak, heaved himself half-up, sank 
back again, opened his eyes, and stared. 

“Ts it—a-ah!—is it Achmed?” 

“No, it isn’t Achmed. Wake up!” 

“Who the dev He put out his 


hand and felt her hand, her face. 
“Kitty! Whatis it? You're not ill?” 
“No.” 


She sat down on a hard chair by his 
bed. 

“It’s only that I can’t sleep.” 

“What's the—a-ah!— what's the 


time?” 

“T don’t know. Never mind. I want 
to talk.” 

He lay resting on his elbow and 
staring toward her in the gloom. She 
thought he looked like a huge ghost. 

“What about? I wonder if itll be 


a good mornin’ for sport.” 
“Crumpet, haven’t you had enough 
sport ?” 
“Enough—how d’you mean?” 
“Aren’t you tired of killing things?” 
She thought she saw an expression 
of blank surprise come into his face, 
but she was not quite certain. The 
gloom prevented her from being cer- 
tain. 
“Tired of killin’ things? Why?” 
“Wouldn't you rather make things 











live; things that aren’t really alive? 
Wouldn’t you, Crumpet?” 

“What d’you mean, Kitty? 
things live! I ain’t Providence.” 

“No, but——” 

“Stop a sec He laid one hand 
on her arm. “Isn’t that Achmed bring- 
ing out the mules? I say, what is the 
time? We're goin’ farther into the 
mountains to-day.” 

“Must you go? 
far?” 

“Well, Achmed says- 

“T don’t want to hear about Achmed. 
Hle’s a great, ugly, horrid creature.” 

“Ugly! What's it matter if he’s 
ugly? Why, he’s the very deuce for 
knowin’ where the——” 

“Don’t say Barbary sheep, Crum- 
pet! For mercy’s sake don’t say Bar- 
bary sheep!” 

“Well, but it’s Barbary 
goin’ after. What’s the 
you, Kitty?” 

“T could never explain 
could understand.” 

“EKe—ya! Ee—ee—ya!” 

There came a cry from below; a 
stamping of hoofs upon stone. Sir 
Claude sprang up. ; 

“Jove, it is Achmed! I must g 
into my togs! I say, Kitty-——’” 

But she had glided away like a shad- 
ow, and left him. 

When he was dressed he came out 
onto the veranda and found her there. 
leaning on the parapet and looking 
over at Achmed and the mules. 

“Do go to bed, Kitty,” he said. 

“What's the good if I can’t sleep?’ 

“But you generally sleep stunnin’'ly.” 

“T know.” 

“Don’t this place suit you?” 

He looked at her with a sudden anx 
iety, but she felt sure the anxiety was 
for himself. 

“Perhaps not,” she answered. 

“D’you want to get away?” 

He gazed at her almost fearfully. 
“Barbary sheep,” she thought, and she 
laughed bitterly. She read Crumpet’s 
mind with such horrible ease. She 
saw into him with such precision. And 
what was there to see? A whole flock 
of Barbary sheep waiting to be killed. 


Make 








Must you go so 





sheep we're 
matter with 


so that you 
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“Oh, go along, Crumpet!” she said, 
almost roughly. “Don’t stand here 
asking me questions when you might 
be killing things. Just think of it, 
Crumpet! Killing poor, innocent, hap- 
py things!” 

And she laughed again 
irony that startled him. 

“You ain’t well, Kitty,” he 
“You ain’t yourself.” 

“As if you knew what myself is!” 

She threw the words at him savage- 
ly. At that moment she was like a lit- 
tle tigress. 

He stared, then, as she turned away, 
he went off muttering to himself: 
“What the devil’s up? What’s come to 
Kitty?” It struck him that she must 
be getting bored, and ‘he resolved not 
to stay for a week as he had intended; 
not to go after gazelle. He even hesi- 
tated for a moment when he was in 
the courtyard, and thought of giving 
up his expedition, of returning to his 
wife, of leaving with her that day for 
Beni-Mora. 

But Achmed held the mule for him, 
with huge, black eyes mutely inviting 
him to mount. And the thought of the 
cool air on the mountain, the savagery 
of the rocky wastes, the sunrise over 
the distant desert, and the prey—the 
prey that was so difficult to come at— 


with an 


said. 


rose in his mind. He had his imag- 
ination of the hunter, though Lady 
Wyverne did not realize it. And it 


tempted him, it enticed him, as she was 
tempted and enticed by the Goblin men 
of Goblin market, who laid their hands 
upon her sleeve in the empty hours, and 
whispered: “Come—come where we 


will lead you! 


VI. 

That morning, when she came down 
to breakfast, Lady Wyverne did not 
see the Spahi. But she had not seen 
him on the previous morning. She 
realized that as well as a desert man he 
was a man of the world. He had lived 
with French officers and had been to 
Paris, and knew when to give way to 
his desire and when to hold back. The 
good people of the inn, after the table 
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d’hote dinner was over, went to their 
supper, and from their supper straight 
to their beds, leaving only an Arab to 
look after the door. Arabs are great 
gossips. But this Arab would not gos- 
sip. The Spahi had taken thought for 


that. But when the sun was up he was 
away. Lady Wyverne wondered 
where. 

After breakfast she wandered out 


through the gorge and the gate of the 
Sahara, accompanied by a guide from 
the inn, a slim and sleepy youth, who 
smiled at her and smoked cigarettes, 
and said little. When they came in 
sight of the river she heard a piping, 
and there, under the same orange-col- 
ored rock, sat the Arab boy, who played 
the capricious tune. She stopped a mo- 
ment to listen to it. She did not know 
that she was a being made up of ca- 
price, but there was something in the 
airy music that appealed to her. 

“Ts he always there playing?” 
asked of the guide. 

“Always, madame.” 

“Doesn’t he get sick of it?” 

“Madame ?”’ 

“Doesn’t he get bored always sitting 
in the same place and doing the same 
thing ?” 

“T do not know, madame.” 

It was evident that the guide had 
no idea what being bored might mean. 
Lady Wyverne looked at him almost 
with envy. The hurry and rush of 
modern life seemed more than strange 
here—crazy and vulgar. She won- 
dered whether, if she were to remain 
in this land, she could catch its dream- 
ing silence, could be molded by its large 
simplicity into a simpler woman. 

“Shall we go to the red village, ma- 
dame ?”’ 

“Which is it? That one on the hill ?” 

“Yes, madame.” 

She nodded. The great palm-gar- 
dens that fringed the river and nestled 
round the brown earth houses attracted 
her; held for her a charm. They 
looked opulent and mysterious, as if 
strange beings passed strange and 
wonderful lives among their shadows. 
She descended with the guide into the 
green fastnesses of the grove, and the 


she 
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Arab boy’s melody died away in the 
embraces of the sun. 

Presently the river made a curve, and 
she perceived that to gain the red vil- 
lage she must cross it. She glanced 
about for stepping-stones, but could see 
none. 

“How do we get across?” she asked 
the Arab. 

“T shall carry madame. 
go a little lower down. 
deep here.” 

They went on slowly over the uneven 


But we must 
The water is 


brown earth among the wrinkled 
trunks. Lady Wyverne looked more 
closely than before at her attendant 


He was quite a boy, with small limbs, 
delicate hands. She looked at the run- 
ning water. 

“You will never be able to carry me,” 
she said. 

“Oh, yes, madame. And if you fall 
you will not be drowned.” 

She could not help laughing at his 
nonchalance, but his answer hardly 
reassured her. 

“Ts it much farther—the 
mean?” she asked. 

“Where that apricot-tree leans over 
the water, madame.” 

He pointed. As he did so a figure 
came out from the recesses of the grove 
and stood quite still beneath the fruit- 
tree. 

“There is 
guide. 

“Benchaalal ?” 

“The Spahi.” 

Lady Wyverne shaded her eyes 
one hand. 

“Who is he?” she asked carelessly. 

But she had recognized the compan- 
ion of her night walks, and her heart 
beat perceptibly quicker. 

“He is at madame’s hotel. 
has seen him.” 

“Oh, the officer.” 

“He is terrible. He is the best horse- 
man of the Sahara. With the revolver 
he can hit any stone I throw up into 
the air 

He flung a stone up toward the quiv- 
ering blue of the sky. 

“All women who see him love him. 
In Algiers they die for him, and in the 


fc ord, I 


Benchaalal!” said the 


with 


Madame 


—so |” 











Ziban, where he returns to his father’s 
house, they will cry out thus from 
morning until evening.” 

He broke into a high twittering like 


a bird. The man under the apricot 
tree turned round and looked toward 
them. 


“Hush!” said Lady Wyverne. 

But the boy did not heed her. De- 
lighted with the success df his female 
impersonation, he twittered more shrilly 
than before. The Spahi came to meet 
them. When he was close to them he 
lifted his hand to his turban and _ sa- 
luted gravely. 


“T believe I have had the honor of 


seeing madame at the hotel?” he said, 
almost as if interrogatively. “Madame 


is going to cross the river?” 

Lady Wyverne hesitated. She knew, 
of course, that the Spahi was going 
to carry her over. She saw his inten- 


tion in his long and subtle eyes. She 
wished him to carry her. She even 
longed ridiculously to be carried by 
him. But she hesitated because she 


was now fully aware that there was 
within her something that was more 
than wilful; something that was only 
kept back from running wild by—a 
what? A thin thread of resolution that 
might be snapped in a moment, or 
even brushed aside. And she feared 
that the touch of the Spahi, like the 
hand of the East laid upon her, might 
snap, or brush aside that barrier: 
might send her unfettered, unre 
strained, into a terrible world of light. 

But while Lady Wyverne hesitated 
the guide spoke. 

“Tam 


across, 


going to carry madame 

The Spahi laughed. His little, even 
teeth gleamed between his dark lips. 

“Madame permits me?” 

He took Lady Wyverne up in his 
arms. 

“No!” she said. 

He looked into her face. As he did 
so he made a secret sign to the guide 
to pull off his gaiters and slippers. The 
boy went down to do so—swiftly, 
deftly. 

“Why not? 


It is only a moment.” 
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He balanced himself on one foot. 
The first gaiter and slipper were off. 

She was quite still in his arms. She 
felt as if he could hold her forever with- 
out fatigue. 

“T don’t want to go.” 

“But you were going. 
afraid of the water?” 

ING, 

“Are you afraid of me?” 

He balanced himself on the other 
foot. The second gaiter and slipper 
were off, and the Spahi’s bare, brown 
feet clung to the hot stones, as if they 
loved them. 

“Yes,” she said. 

She did not know why she said it. 
Certainly she did not say it merely be- 
cause it was true. 

“T will teach you not to be afraid,” 
he murmured. 

And he stepped into the water. 

Lady Wyverne shut her eyes be- 
cause, since this thing was to be, she 
desired to feel, to realize it to the .ut- 
most. When the Spahi put her down 
on the opposite shore she sighed, al- 
most like a child. She opened her 
eyes, and they rested upon the Spahi’s 
bare feet. 

The foot of the desert man is as ex- 
pressive as his hand, and often as fine, 
as delicate. These feet gave to Lady 
Wyverne an extraordinary impression 
of finesse, which almost made her think 
of herself as clumsy. She contrasted 
swiftly this vital impression of finesse 
with the equally vital impression of 
strength of which she had just been 
conscious, and she wondered at the ex- 
tremes that were mingled in this man, 
at the woman that was surely in him as 
well as the man, and the savage man. 
Suddenly giving the rein to her im- 
pulse, she said: 

“Have you your revolver?” 

He drew it instantly from the fold: 
of his scented garments. 

“Throw up a stone,” she said to the 
euide, who had just come up to them, 
holding the slippers and gaiters of the 
Spahi in his hand. 

The boy went away a few steps, 
stood in front of the Spahi, looked at 
him, bent down, picked up a stone. 


Are you 


































The Spahi smiled and lifted the hand 
that held the revolver. He cried out 
a word in Arabic. The boy flung the 
stone high into the blue. There was 
a sharp report, and it fel! in splinters, 
and was hidden by the water of the 
river. 

“Crumpet couldn't do that!” 

“Madame ?” 

The exclamation had come involun- 
tarily from Lady Wyverne’s lips. 

“Crompétes--vous dites? 


“Au revoir, monsieur, and many 
thanks.” 
She suddenly realized that she was 


losing her head, turned quickly away, 
and began to walk toward the village. 
The Spahi did not attempt to follow 
her. But he detained the guide for a 
moment, and spoke rapidly to him in 
Arabic. 

That afternoon at four Lady Wy- 
verne was on the veranda waiting for 
her husband. The wicker tea-table was 
beside her. She looked across the court 
between the Judas-trees to the dusty 
road, and listened for the sound of 
mules’ tripping feet. But she did not 
hear them. The time passed on. 
Crumpet was later than usual. At last 
she was tired.of waiting, and called 
over the balustrade to the Arab below 
to bring up tea. Just as it was being 


THE 


The bitter-sweet of 
Soft, tawny 
Through all 


Hers is a va 


1- 
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His soul waits hers 
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TO BE CONTINUED. 
WOMAN 


GHE sees the day-fires gild the quivering east, 
She breathes the splendent air of zenith noon; 
Night’s manuscript she reads, all silver-strewn 
As from her measured toil she rests, released ; 
The seasons pass, to her a fount and feast 
fi \pril; rapturous Junc; 
\utumin; Winter’s grim, wild rune 
her hidden vigil hath not ceased. 


f Hope; her heart 

The pure white temple for one conquering song ; 
Somewhere, through ages that none reckoneth 
perchance, in worlds apart ; 

But she her dream holds strong, as life is strong. 
To be her beacon at the doors of Death. 
MINNIE Ferris HAUENSTEIN. 


brought there came along the road an 
Arab boy with a piece of paper in his 
hand. He turned in through the gate- 
way, looked up to Lady Wyverne, and 
held up the paper. 

“Ts it for me?” she asked. 


He nodded. She beckoned to him 
to come, and in a moment he was be- 
side her and had given her the note. It ; 
was from Sir Claude. 
Dartinc OLp Grr D'you mind very 
much if 1 do not come back to-night? I've 
got two sheep this morning, and Achmed 


iys if I stay out and sleep at—some place 
near a salt mountain with the devil's own 


name -I can be certain of potting some 
gazelle at sundown. Back to-morrow with 
out fail, and ready to move on to Beni 


hat you may call it. Love, Cru MPET 

Lady Wyverne gave the boy a coin, 
and sat down alone to tea. 

“Why did Providence give me a fool 
for a husband?” 

That was her thought. 

As she sipped her tea she seemed to 
see the Spahi’s brown feet resting on 
the warm stones by the river. They 
clung to the stones as sensitively as 
hands could have clung. She imag- 
ined them padding softly over the des- 
ert sands. 

And a 


them. 


woman’s feet trod beside 
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oe HERE is perhaps no 
more justification, 
just at the present 
time, for the discus- 
sion of the always 


important question: 
“Ts Stage Work a 
Pursuit That Should 
3e Sought by Young Girls?” than 
there has been for many, many years, 
for it has always been, and always will 
remain, a vital topic —but possibly it 
may be regarded the more so now that 
the growth of the theatrical business 
has necessarily added so largely to the 
demand for female help. 

And with the demand comes the ap- 
peal, in this profession, that the glamour 
surrounding a comparatively few pe- 
culiarly circumstanced cases may 
create ; and the appeal of adulation and 
homage and wealth and _ distinction 
must ever remain well-nigh irresistible, 





no matter how far distant may appear 
the goal, or what obstacles beset the 
path. 

Frankly, | am not one of those who 
believe that stage work is for all, and 
for many reasons. That there are girls 
and women for whom the life, with its 


ambitions, its hopes, its promises, and 
its possibilities, is peculiarly fitted, one 


has but to look about to realize; for 
there are women on the stage, and 
many of them, who have achieved a 
distinction which, perhaps, they would 


otherwise have never known, and the 
cultured world thus escaped a loss that 
would have proven well-nigh irrepara- 


ble but for the heroic venture. But, 
believe me, these are of the few who 
make their way in spite of all; those 
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who are indifferent to toil, to 


to worry, 
disappointment, to suffering, to tempta- 


tion, to environment—or, rather, those 
who are capable of rising above and 
remaining impervious to the “slings 
and arrows’’; those to whom the shad- 
owy goal of success alone beckons. 
But for the vast multitude, the weak, 
the erring, the incapable, the unfitted 


why? Why force them in to grapple 
with a monster with which they have 


neither the courage nor the ability to 
contend ?—for, do not forget that the 
question of morality is not the only 
problem which the unsophisticated 
young girl will be called upon to face. 

There is really no task, to my mind, 
so hard to perform or so ungrateful 
to others, as the dispelling of illusions : 
yet I feel that I should do this very 
thing now, and here, and about a sub- 
ject concerning which more illusions 
exist, perhaps, than about any other 
profession, business, or whatever you 
choose to term it —the stage. 

There are three strong periods in the 
average young girl’s life. These may 
ve dominated, “having religion,” being 
“stage-struck,” and “first love.” 

Each in its way has its compensa- 
tions. Some girls realize but one of 
these, most of them two, and some the 
three, but I venture to say that none 
has escaped all of these, any more than 
the childish attacks of whooping- 
cough, measles, or mumps. 

By “having religion,” don’t imagine 
[ mean the faith that becomes a part 
of our lives, that helps us live and bear 
with the trials that living brings, but 
rather that period when we want to 
show how we would gladly die martyrs 
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for our belief, or just as gladly, may- 
hap, kill others for not believing as we 
do, 

But it is to the 
struck period this 
dedicated. 

Most girls recite in schools, arrange 
for or have “home entertainments,” in 
which they have been assigned a part, 
and out of this very frequently occurs 
her first illusion—as to her adaptability 
to the stage. Her associates and 
friends, in the desire to be agreeable, 
are inclined to flatter without really 
intending any harm, and thus create 
misapprehensions that may have a se- 
rious outcome. 

Fully nine out of ten girl applicants 
for place on the stage have been im- 
pelled by this form of flattery. Her 
friends said she ought to go on the 


girl in the stage- 
friendly advice is 


stage. She recites “The Knight’s 
Toast” or “Curfew Shall Not Ring 


To-night” so beautifully! She follows 
the prompting thus incited, but only to 
learn—in the progress of events—that 
even a hearing before a manager is dif- 
ficult to secure where one is unknown, 
and still much more difficult. to obtain 
is an opportunity before the public. 

The field is so overcrowded that 
breaking into it is a matter of vast 
difficulty, and managers are always 
loath to make experiments. And when 
a girl does succeed in passing the bar- 
riers, when she earns, we will say, 
twenty dollars a week, she suddenly 
finds that she is really worse off than 
the girl who has chosen another pro- 
fession or occupation, and who is re- 
ceiving a weekly income of but twelve 
dollars, for the reason that the theat- 
rical year, as a rule, isn’t over thirty 
weeks in extent, while most employees 
in other pursuits are paid for the full 
fifty-two. 

Then, too, the young actress must 
necessarily make certain investments 
which have to come out of her salary; 
investments in costumes,  etc.—of 
course, varying in amount with cir- 
cumstances. In musical entertain- 
ments the younger as well as the older 
performer must furnish her own hats, 


gloves, stockings, and shoes. This 





frequently runs as high as sixty dol- 
lars; and if the entertainment doesn’t 
happen to please the public, the pla) 
is very apt to be shelved after a few 
weeks’ time, and the ambitious. seeker 
after fame and fortune with it. 

The girl is then out the extent of her 
investment, in addition to having given 
from four to six weeks to rehearsals 
for which she receives no pay. Further- 
more, she may, at any time, receive her 
“two weeks’ notice,” with or without 
cause, as the manager for one reason 
or another of his own may decree. 

One of the principal things a girl 
who undertakes to seek a livelihood on 
the stage should remember, is that sh 
must first learn to speak before she 
should attempt to act. Some few per 
sons may be able to display a genius 
that can overcome the obstacles placed 
in the way by a bad diction or unpleas- 
ant quality of voice, but the instances 
are rare, indeed—so rare as to be the 
exception to the rule. <A pleasing 
voice, a clear diction, are among the 
essential requisites for the stage, for, 
after all, the main thing at a play is 
to hear what the author has to say. 

True, the training of the actor is 
not so rigorous as in the olden days, 
when it was required that each member 
of a stock company should know every 
part in his or her line, in all the 
Shakespearean plays as well as some 
of the Greek tragedies, and any new 
parts that might come to them for 
study; but even in this ‘degenerate 
age’ the average youthful aspirant for 
renown in this profession will very 
speedily conclude that her time is 
“pretty well occupied”; and, indeed, it 
is so well occupied that many break 
down under the mental and physical 
strain. 

One popular illusion about the stage 
is that the life is so easy. When you 


sit in front at the theater it all seems 
so real. The joys you witness, the sor- 
rows, the loves, the hates thus por- 


trayed, all appeal in their art; and the 
strange part about it is that to the am- 
bitious one it all looks so easy to do. 
Most of the girls who ask advice 
about going on the stage say: .“I am 











such a good study. I am sure I could 
easily learn the lines.” with a finality 
which conveys the idea that, in their 
belief, little more is required. 

Now, to build a house, as we all 
know, one must first acquire a piece of 
land on which to put it, and then begins 
the work—the work of digging for 
foundations, the erection of structure, 
the laying of the bricks and mortar, 
mayhap, the covering, the finish, etc. 
\fter that is ali completed, then comes 
the furnishing, the woman’s work, that 
makes her house different from that of 
any one’s else. 

The study of lines is no more than 
securing the property on which to 
build. The real work follows after 
that. The work of characterization, by 
means of make-up and dress; the intel- 
ligent reading of the lines, trying each 
one in many ways, so that not a shade 
of meaning may be lost; the study of 
gesture, facial expression; sometimes 
of a dialect. All these are part of the 
building. Then follow the long, tiring 
rehearsals, and at last one gets to the 
playing of the part. 


But think, for an instant, of the 
heartaches, the mental torture that 
must follow if the début means fail- 


ure instead of success! Think of the 
humiliation, the indignation, that must 
be experienced when the newspaper re- 
views of the morning more than inti- 
mate that you have missed your voca- 
tion; that you are not fitted for the 
part, if, perchance, you are fitted for 
any part on the stage! 

It does not matter whether the critic’s 
conclusion be a correct one or not; it 
does not matter whether, in your heart 
of hearts you feel that the accusation 
is unjust, is cruel, or heartless; or, per- 
haps, as you believe, the critic himself 
is the incompetent one; the effect upon 
your prospects, your fortunes, is all the 
same, and your determination to alter 
the critic’s opinion, or its effect upon 
the public by more devoted study and 
harder work, is weakened by the knowl- 
edge that you are fighting against fate, 
for there is rarely to be found an anti- 
dote for the poison of a critic’s decree, 
and one awaits the managerial release 
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with a sense of horror few experiences 
in the world can surpass. 

But if the would-be actress should 
have escaped this maelstrom, the life, 
at all events, has now become physical- 
ly wearying, although many mistakenly 
fancy that it is all over, that the hard 
work has all been done when once they 
have begun playing. 

ut alas! they do not realize the 
travel that most companies are sub- 
jected to in this country. The distances 
to be covered are great. Sometimes 
four or five out of seven nights a week 
are spent on musty sleeping-cars, with 
inconveniences usual to that species of 
vehicle, and thé remaining hours of the 
twenty-four in bad hotels, where one 
cannot get good food or accommoda- 
tions, even if she has all the means nec- 
essary to pay for them. 

Then the place where she is called 
upon to work, commonly called the 
opera-house, is ordinarily hardly fit for 
a human being of either sex to stay; a 
place where bad plumbing, utter lack 
of ventilation, and neglect of proper 
cleaning for years have left their inef- 
faceable stamp. . These are the external 
conditions of affairs. 

But, again, she may be thrown into 
the companionship of people a_ girl 
would not choose as her associates in 
Other walks of life. One may say that 
may happen in any profession. But 
ordinarily one does not have to asso- 
ciate with a person that is uncongenial 
or disagreeable. 

In our profession, however, there is 
little opportunity for choice. Your as- 
sociates are those which the manager, 
or the stage-manager, has chosen for 
you, and with these one has to be con- 
tent. 

Now, this sort of a life necessarily 
grows very lonely after a time. Most 
humans are very dependent upon hu- 
mans, and the girl who has left, per- 
haps, a father or tender mother, may- 
hap brothers or sisters, who may have 
made life a burden through strenuous 
teasing, still feels intensely the need of 
some one to confide in, some one to 
love and to lean on; but here she is 
left practically alone. 
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Another hard thing for women to 
bear, and yet so few people realize it, is 
the publicity. Of course you want to 
be known; that is what you work for! 
You naturally long for the great pub- 
lic to know you as you know pictures 
of artists, the music of musicians, but 
you cannot hide behind the parts you 
play as others can hide behind their 
work. You must stand im the lime- 
light, and sometimes the glare -grows 
tiresome, and a longing, an intense 
longing, comes for a little privacy. 

Then it is all so uncertain, such a 
gamble! Perhaps that is one of its 
strange charms, for there appears to be 
a gambling instinct in most of us, deep 
down, perhaps, but it is there none the 
less. A successful play may run two 
years with the same cast—and then you 
must seek employment again. 

Ill health, accident, or change in cir- 
cumstances makes business of all kinds 
precarious, but with health in perfect 
condition, plenty of ambition, a strong 
desire for work, stimulated by the 
pressure of need, the actress is often 
forced to wait and wait for an oppor- 
tunity, even after real success has been 
won. 

Again, if you have made a success, 
you often become associated with a cer 
tain style of part, and as experiments 
are generally considered dangerous to 
a new play, it frequently happens that 
clever men or women may wait and 
wait for another part to appear that 
sufficiently resembles the one in which 
they had made a previous success be 
fore they are given another opportunity 
—or until, perhaps, some manager 
takes the risk and engages them for a 
different kind of part, when, if they 
make a success again, the universal ex- 
pression is “who'd have thought that 
she could ‘do’ that kind of a char- 
acter?” 

None of this is in any 
flection on the management, 


sense a re- 
for the 


atrical managers, as a rule, are quite 
as human and fully as well disposed 
as business men in general—perhaps 
more so, but the exigencies of produ 
cing a play and routeing it throughout 
country 


the sometimes brings about 


unforeseen hardships, and those fre- 
quently, and very naturally, fall on the 
young and smaller paid members of 
the organization. 

In this little dissertation I have 
sought to “nothing extenuate, nor set 
down aught in malice,” although there 
will doubtless be many readers who 
will fancy I have busied myself pick- 
ing out the bad spots. It is true that 
I have’ picked out some of the bad 
ones, for it has been my purpose here 
to dispel the illusions as best I may, 
which | fear have too preva 
lent. 

The life has its compensations—to 
the favored or fortunate few, perhaps 
—but it is a frightful struggle at best, 
and one to which really loving mothers 
should hesitatingly commend _ their 
daughters, whom those mothers have 
tenderly nursed and_ sheltered, and 
cared for, and protected against con 
tact with the rude, hustling, bustling 
world, 

It is true that I have pointed out 
some of the shadows, but the story is 
but partly told, and there are difficulties 
to be encountered upon which I have 
scarcely touched. 

I often wonder whether the novice 
has any sort of an idea of the multi 
plicity of applications that come annual 
ly to the managers of a great city, and 
the really small proportion which attain 
to the dignity of having received any 
consideration at all—I mean by this 
that consideration which promises bene- 
fit or profit ? 

I often wonder whether the average 
female aspirant for histrionic fame has 
any sort of conception of the propor 
tion of those similarly seized with the 
ambition who prove to be utterly un- 
fitted by temperament, by ability, by 
mental and physical equipment for the 
profession which they had chosen. I 
fancy sometimes that the collation of 
the statistics on these two points would 
create amazement not only among the 
aspirants, but among the general read- 
ing public as well. Truly, in this pro- 
fession, many imagine themselves 
“called,” but few indeed are chosen. 

There is a popular delusion abroad 


become 








in the land which has _ apparently 
reached the ear of the young girl as- 
pirant—that it is the man with “the 
pull” who is the party to be sought; 
that through him alone cometh success. 
Let me entreat the young girls of the 
land to give no heed to such sophistry 
for a single moment. I do not believe 
there is a manager of standing in 
America who is susceptible to an in- 
fluence of that sort. The intelligent 
manager must fill his casts with people 
fitted to the several parts, and with 
these alone, and no influence nor com- 
bination of influences could persuade 
the manager who retains his sanity to 
any other policy. 

But while capability and adaptabil- 
ity are unquestionably the prime essen- 
tials, yet I do not want to be under- 
stood as holding that personality should 
be overlooked. A handsome face and 
fine figure, and an attractive and cap- 
tivating manner, are unquestioned aids 
to popularity—sometimes too much so, 
but the rule is sufficiently well laid to 
serve as a warning note to the aspirant 
who is wholly lacking. 

It is true that some of the most dis- 
tinguished and most successful actresses 
that ever lived were plain-faced, but it 
was the face of verity, the face strong 
in its lines and capable of expression to 
a degree that was in itself a charm, 
a delight, an art that surpassed all mere 
comeliness. But we are living in a pro- 
gressive(?) age, and beauty and at- 
tractive personality, when allied to art, 
rarely constitute a handicap. 

As to the question of morality, the 
temptations, the associations, and sur- 
roundings which wreck and ruin, seek 
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to hide it or suppress the discussion as 
we may, it is necessarily a subject that 
cannot be ignored. It is true that in 
this present work-a-day world, where 
woman has announced herself a con- 
tender in all fields, wrongful associa- 
tions and severe temptations are on 
every hand, but in the theatrical pro- 
fession there are a necessitated inti- 
macy and familiarity, a narrow and 
confined acquaintanceship, that are fre- 
quently quite unpleasant, and in the 
case of the young and unsophisticated 
girl may, in the average company, easi- 
ly become dangerous. 

One of the strongest illusions con- 
cerning the-theatrical profession is the 
gaiety of the life--but, strange as it 
may seem, I contend that the moral dan- 
ger of the stage does not consist in the 
temptations it offers through its gaiety, 
but through its loneliness—loneliness 
and propinquity. This is particularly 
the case in long jaunts on the road, 
where the natural disposition is to form 
friendships, and to seek the necessi- 
tated aid at times that only a friend is 
disposed to render; and under circum- 
stances like these it can be readily un- 
derstood that it requires a wise head 
and a determined mind to know just 
where to place the bar, and see that the 


line is closely drawn and carefully 
maintained. 
Properly dispositioned girls  soomn 


learn this, and if they are not brought 
into contact through mistaken friend- 
ships with bad advisers their course is 
clear, and will so remain; but really it 
is a situation and a condition that 
should not be courted without very 
careful consideration. 
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TRANSITION 


| GATHERED roses, yesterday, 
Beneath a sky of cloudless blue; 
To-day, beneath a sky of grav, 
My trembling hands are filled with rue. 





BetH SLATER WHITSON. 




















TIE whistle of the 
east - bound — shrieked 
through the 
and Downing, who 
had just tramped the 
fifteen miles of trail 
from his mine to the 
Springs, paused on 
the hotel steps to turn and look up at 
the passenger, moving like a miniature 
train, high up a tilting shelf of the 
switchback toward the snow-sheds, set 
en the bald face of the opposite moun- 
tain. Every sound, the labor of the ex- 
hausts, the clamp of wheels, multiplied 
echo on echo. The close thunder of the 
Skykomish dropped to a minor chord. 
[t was as though an army of trains 
marched on the defile. 

The air was resinous with 
pine and hemlock; cinders, 
across the wooded height which over- 
topped the gables of the new resort, 
showered the grounds; and the smoke 
from the engines on the upgrade min- 
gled, a blacker cloud, with the pall that 
shrouded the pass. His coat of khaki 
was scorched, streaked with charcoal; 
his soft, felt hat was perforated by 
sparks; a fragment of the brim was 
gone. But people, even the people at 
the Springs, forgot Downing’s clothes ; 
they shaded into the personality of the 
man. He stood, a well-knit figure in his 
cogged mountain-boots, with a neck, a 
chest, shoulders, generously made, and 
kept in training by frequent conflict 
with the forces of the cascades. His 
face was one a man looks at, liking, 
twice ; but a woman accepts on sight. 
That approach to the cascade tunnel 
of engineering. Even 
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the elderly invalids who frequented the 
mineral baths crept out, shivering in 
the mountain air, to watch that feat of 
the climbing passenger: and the wide 
veranda was thronged. Downing, 
ever, was thinking of another projected 
track. He meant, some day, to tap this 
railroad with a spur to bring the 
down from the Copper Queen. It was 
going to be an expensive line to build, 
and the company needed the money. 
But not Gloria Hardy’s money. He 
would show John Deering he was not 
that kind of a man. 

He set his lips and swung on his 
heel, frowning, to finish the steps, but, 
looking up, his brows cleared, and he 
lifted his hat to a trio of smartly 
gowned young women, who, evidently 
finding him of still greater interest 
than the train on the switchback, 
watched him, smiling, from the railing. 
His glance, quiet, direct, swept vag 
them searching the veranda. The face 
he wanted was not there, and he went 
straight on to the hotel office. 

He stopped at the desk for his keys 
and to run through his mail, and he 
said presently to the clerk, looking up 


how a 


ore 


from an open letter: “I.want to take 
the west-bound down to Seattle, Har- 
ry. That gives me time’—he glanced 


at his watch—*“‘for a lunch, doesn't it, 
and to get into some clothes 2?” 

The clerk laughed. “I never knew 
you to miss connections, Mr. Down- 
ing; youll make that train if you want 
it. I'll see that Amos looks after your 
horse.” 

Downing shook his head. “I left him 
up at the mine. The fire has wiped 
out several miles of trail, and I had to 

















push around through jungle, taking to 
the river-bed in places, afoot.” 

He thrust a small packet, having a 
photographer’s label, unopened, into his 
pocket, and turned to the stairs, but he 
paused to say over the banister: “Of 
course you know what a change in the 
wind means, Harry. That fire is 
sweeping the other side of this moun- 
tain now; and if it comes over the sum- 
mit and into these firs’—he threw his 
hand in the direction of the great natu- 
ral park which stretched backward and 
to the left almost from the walls of the 
hotel—*I wouldn't give this’—and he 
blew a light breath across his lifted 
palm — “for your wooden building 
here.” 

“We're all right’—-Harry’s voice 
dropped to a cautious undertone—“un- 
less the wind does shift, and after to- 
iorrow we're safe. But we have men 
watching up there, Mr. Downing, and 
if it comes to the worst, I guess the 
whole railroad force from the tunnel to 
Index will turn out to help us. You 
see, they’d have to look out for their 
bridge here at the Skykomish.” 

“Of course. Of course.” 

Downing went on, glancing again at 
his letter while he mounted the stairs. 
fis brows ruffled; he shook his head, 
dissenting, remonstrating with the 
writer; once a shade of humor crinkled 
the corners of his mouth and eyes. 
\When he looked up from the signature 
he had reached the hall above, and was 
opposite the open dining-room door; 
and there, alone in a distant corner, sat 
\Irs. De la Mar. 

He crushed the letter into his pocket, 
and he saw, as he went down past the 
vacant chairs and tables, that her creel 
was on the window-sill at her elbow, 
and that she wore her short cloth skirt, 
and the tall boots, with the flat, cogged 
heels, which he had insisted on after 
the first lesson he gave her in casting a 
fly. Her hair was tucked under a tam, 
but it broke in short, small rings in her 
neck and around her ears, and her waist 
was the one with a patch pocket and 
Windsor tie that she called a Peter 
Pan, probably for the reason it made 
her look so much like a handsome boy. 
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“Good morning,” she said. “You 
are just in time to share my trout. Oh, 
never nind your clothes; look at me.” 
She threw out her arms, bare and beau- 
tifully rounded to the elbow, with a lit- 
tle deprecating laugh. “There wasn’t 
any one out there on the veranda I 
dared to ask; they all looked so correct 
and spotless, and—hard to please. I’ve 
been tramping hours, and it was impos- 
sible to dress right away. And I was 
so hungry I just waited here for the 
cook to send them in.” 

“So,” he said, taking the opposite 
chair, and looking at the dish which 
the waitress was placing before her— 
“so you caught these fish; six of them; 
two Dolly Varden, three rainbow, and 
this speckled prize. I'll warrant he put 
up a fight.” 

“Oh,” she answered, “I 
could have been there. 
him, and myself as well. These cogged 
heels saved me.” She divided the prize 
and laid the larger portion with the 
biggest rainbow on a plate for him. 
“You know’the place, just below the 
mouth of Deception Creek, where the 
Skykomish makes that leap and cuts a 
flume straight through the granite. 
There’s a great pool above the plunge 
—deep, clear, shining, under a smooth 
table of rock. It’s very slippery; con- 
stantly wet with spray; and he tugged, 
jerked, leaped, hurried me faster and 
faster. I lost my feet, recovered, set 
iy heels, played him, tired him—you 
know the way.” 

She leaned toward him a little, a soft 
flush of excitement in her cheeks, her 
eyes twin pools—clear, deep? shining, 
like the one of which she told him, 

But Downing frowned. “You went 
there alone,” he said; “and you had to 
cross on that log over the chute to reach 
that boulder. The river takes the flume 
in a fury; the sides are like glass. 
Thank you, no; I don’t want your trout. 
Not—at the price.” He pushed’ his 
plate away. He turned to the waitress. 
“Nettie, bring me a salad, will you? 
And a slice of ham. Anything you can 
find in a hurry.” 

“But,” protested Mrs. De la Mar, 
her lips dimpling, the sparkle breaking 


wish you 
I nearly lost 
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who showed 
forgotten? I 
then. It 


in her eyes, “it was you 
me that pool; have you 
never could have found it, 
was only my second morning at the 
Springs; just a month ago to-morrow. 
And afterward—don’t you remember ? 
—you made a fire on the bank, and 
taught me the true way to cook a trout. 
And we lunched there, under that 
id cedar. I’m:afraid’—her voice 
vibrated softly—“‘I’m a-fra-id that was 
less prudent than braving the log.” 

“I haven't forgotten,” he answered 
slowly. “I had seen you for the first 


splendi 


time, the day before, on the trail to 
Surprise Falls.” 
‘And I was running away from a 


bear—in French heels and petticoats.” 
She tipped back her head and laughed ; 
a merry, bubbling note that made him 
laugh from sheer sympathy. “And you 
—you told me it was all right; the bear 
was running the other way. He—he 
was the more frightened of us two. 
And you assured me the Washington 
black bear was harmless—at least in 
summer—and that the woods were as 
full of them as blackberries. And you 
showed me the most interesting sort of 
wallow where this particular bear had 
been feasting on his favorite wild cab- 
bage. The ground was strewn with the 
leaves, as though small boys had been 
playing there. And I—TI just listened 
and looked, and forgot you had not so 
much as told me your name.” 

“IT understand,” he said thought- 
fully ; “I understand. Here in the West 
an introduction isn’t so imperative; at 
least, we have to adapt ourselves to cir- 
cumstances, and _— isn’t always 
time.” The shade of a smile crinkled 
the corners of his tivett 4 “But to you, 
[ suppose, that interview was only less 








unusual than seeing the bear. Still, 
with all your daring, I hadn’t thought 


you would go out to that pool alone. 
You see, I understand these mountain 
torrents; I know that flume; I know 
the Skykomish, every riffle. But you— 


” 





yvou- 
“[l’m learning. Yes, I’m learning 
every day. And I love it—you don't 


know how I love it. 
I've lost in those New E1 


Think what years 
igland board- 





ing-schools. Ive spent vacations in 
Europe, true. I've seen the great capi- 
tals of the world—with a guide-book in 
my hand and a text-book under my 
arm, and perpetually chaperoned. I've 
tallyhoed with the rest of the class to 
the edge of the Black Forest, and I’ve 


studied the Jungfrau, decorously, 
through opera-glasses from a_ hotel 
veranda. But here, for the first time, 


for this one short month, I’ve had el- 
bow-room. I’ve gone when and how | 
pleased; I’ve explored big spaces; I’ve 
tasted freedom.” 

“You mean’—-Downing leaned for 
ward, holding her look—-“you mean it's 
worth everything else. You could give 
up all that civilization and culture and 
conventionality, and bury yourself here 
in the wilderness; you would do it vol- 
untarily, if you might choose ?” 

“Tf I might choose—yes. 

Her glance fell; the soft flush deep- 
ened in her face; she began to separate 
a morsel from her part of the speckled 


prize. “Come,” she said, after a mo- 
ment, “let us compromise. I won’t go 


poaching again in your pool if you will 
share these trout.” 

He shook his head, then 
luctance drew his plate back. “You 
knew the one way to make me,” he said, 
and took up his fork. “And this 
speckled fellow fine; the best I ever 
tasted.” 

“Now,” she said, “tell me about your 
trip in to the Copper Queen. You 
seem to have been close to that forest 
fire.” 

“Yes,” he answered. “Yes, 
on a spur of Goat Basin, and w 


with re 


it started 
e hada 


stiff fight to turn it away from the 
upper trail along the tram.” 

‘The tram?” And she added quick- 
ly: “Oh, yes, you mean the trolley that 


brings the buckets of ore down over the 


tree-tops from the mine.” 

“Yes. It covers four miles from the 
tunnel down to the lower trail; four 
miles of sharp mountain-slope. but’’- 


“that’s 
sack the ore 


he paused, ruffling his brows— 
only the beginning. We 
there and pack it by horse over fifteen 
miles to this railroad, and handle it 
again to freight it on to the smelter 
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near Seattle. Still’—his face bright- 
ened—‘even at that it’s going to pay. 
Every shipment makes a finer show- 
ing. We could put it on the market to- 
morrow at a dollar a share; it would 
sell.” 

“But,” she said slowly, “you don't 
want to make it a stock company ; not 
if you can secure the capital to build 
a spur to this railroad. That would put 
the Copper Queen on a paying basis 
right away, and, with a stamp-mill set 
up there at the mine, another year 
would see handsome dividends.” 

Downing laughed, a soft, deep note. 


“I must have bored you miserably, 
sometimes,” he said. “I didn’t know 
| had explained so far. \ny other 
woman wouldn't have listened. But 


there isn’t another woman I could have 


told. You always seem so interested, 
and you grasp things like a—well—a 
construction engineer.” 

“Oh, do you think so? I’ve had 
everything to learn. But | do love 


construction; anything that tries the 
mettle and force of men. And the natu- 
ral difficulties in these mountains are 
so tremendous. But that capitalist? 
You have found one?” 

Downing frowned. “No, I haven't. 
But Deering thinks he has. Deering is 
the New York man who holds an in- 
terest in the Copper Queen. He owns 
mining properties in Montana, and it 
was there I first knew him. We spent 
a season together, trailing the wilder- 
It's a life to show up.a man, the 
good and bad in him, and it draws one 
you like mighty close. Deering put his 
money into my prospect to favor me; he 
never saw the Copper Queen until about 
a month ago. He was called to Mon- 
tana on business, and came on with his 
wife to make a little pleasure tour of 
the Pacific coast; and he took the 
chance, while he was in Seattle, to 
come up the trail and have a look at 
the mine. He was surprised at the 
showing, and said right away he would 
be glad to double his investment, but 
had tied himself to his limit in those 
other developments.” 

“I understand,” she said quickly, 
but he knows of—of other capital ?” 


ness. 
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“Yes.” He paused, setting his lips. 
“There’s a young lady traveling with 
them; a friend of Mrs. Deering’s. Her 
father was one of those early silver 
kings, and she is his only heir. And—~ 
well—Deering—i don’t see how I can 
explain it, and not give a wrong im- 
pression of John—but—well—he _be- 
lieves I could gain her interest in the 
Copper Queen. He insists on my meet- 
ing her. He pressed me to join them 
on the Alaska part of their trip, but, 
when I understood his scheme’ 
Downing paused; his glance wavered 
from his listener’s face; a sudden color 
burned through his tan—‘the day be- 
fore sailing I wired I couldn't get away 
from the mine. It’s funny’’—his look 
returned; the quick smile crinkled the 
corners of his eyes—-‘‘she gave it up, 
too. But here’s Deering’s last letter, 
mailed at Sitka. It’s been a fine trip 
—open sea through Icy Strait, and a 
splendid sight of Muir Glacier—but 
Miss Hardy missed it all.” He had 
drawn from his pocket the letter which 
he had finished reading on the stairs, 
and with it the photographer’s packet, 
which he laid on the table, while he 
smoothed out the sheet and handed it 
across to her. “It makes things clearer 
than I can.” 





She hesitated. “Is it fair?’ she 
asked. 

“Yes. It’s the only fair thing to 
Deering now, and, yes, to her, since 


I've gone so far.” 

Mrs. De la Mar took the letter and 
began to look it swiftly through. 
Downing laid his hand on the un- 
opened packet, but paused, watching 
her face. Suddenly her fingers tight- 
ened on the sheet; she started and set- 
tled back in her chair. “They will be 
1 Seattle to-morrow night®’ she said 
wurriedly; “three days ahead of sched 
uled time. And,” she went on after a 
moment, “John Deering has planned 
another trip up to the Copper Queen 
before they return to New York. lf 
you can’t spare the time to meet Gloria 
Hardy he’s going to bring her up to 
meet you. 

She crumpled the letter between her 
hands, then, meeting his quiet, search- 
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ing eyes, her glance fell; the flush rose 
and faded in her face; she set her small 
teeth ‘hard on her underlip, and began 
to smooth and fold the sheet. “Of 


course,” she said, giving it back to 
him, “you will secure those saddle- 


horses, the right kind for the women, as 
he suggests, and meet them here at the 
Springs, and ride with them up to the 
mine.” 

Downing ruffled his brows. “No, 
that forest fire has made the trail im- 
possible for miles. It may take two 
weeks to put it in shape again for the 
pack-train, and by that time Deering 
expects to be well on his way back to 
New York. But I’m going down to 
meet him at Seattle; I shall catch the 
next west-bound. And I suppose there's 
no help for it, I'll have to go through 
with that introduction.” 

“Oh,” she said quickly, “please don't 
vo; write instead. I—myself—must go 
to-morrow. This is my last day of 
freedom.” 

“Do you mean——’ His 
shock a little and took a lower 
“See, here, do you mean you want me 
to share it with you?” 

She nodded her head slowly. He 
saw that she tried to speak, but her lip 
only trembled, and she looked away 
through the window, to the snow-sheds 
high up the face of the opposite moun- 


voice 


key ° 


tain. Suddenly on the silence came the 
first far whistle of the west-bound. 
She gathered herself, and, smiling 


bravely, brought her glance back. 
“Your train is coming, and I shouldn't 


have said—what I di Of course you 


will go. 

“No,” he answered quietly, “I shall 
stay. But don’t be afraid. I under- 
stand. You are going to-morrow—to 


join De l@ Mar. I had almost forgot- 
ten there was a De la Mar.” 

There was another brief silence, dur- 
ing which she again studied the 
sheds, then: ‘You don’t understand,” 
she said. “If you stay I must explain. 
But not here—they will begin to com 
in any moment to luncheon. This 
afternoon I shall go up for a last look 
at Surprise Falls, and I would like to 
tell you—it would be 


snow- 


easier—some- 
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I’ve got to tell you, but [ know—after- 
ward—you are going to hate me.” 
“Hate is hardly the word,” he said. 
She gave him a direct look, with a 
little reckless upward fling of her head. 


where along that avenue of firs. 





“The Deerings—the Deerings—are— 
old friends of mine,” she said. 

“They are?” He paused, recovering 
from his surprise. “Then you must 
have known about me. You were not 
so daring, after all. Well, it’s all right. 
[ doubt I ever mentioned them, myself, 
until to-day. I felt too sore, and there 
was always enough ebse to interest us. 
So you know old John?” 


“Yes, I know him very well. And 
Grace Deering and I were in school at 
the same time—for years. We were 
roommates when the class was taken 


to Europe. We spent most all of our 
vacations together. She was my shad- 
ow, and I was hers.” 


“Then you must have known Miss 
Hardy, too 2?” 

“Oh, yes. I know Gloria Hardy.” 
The ready color deepened again in her 
face; her lashes fell. “I know her 
through and threugh. She isn’t so- 


difficult—as you seem to believe. I—1 
hope if you do meet her you won't be 


very—hard. She's a little sensitive, and 
—and proud. Of course she’s inde- 
pendent, self-reliant, as Mr. Deering 


says; she’s had to be. Her father died 
when was a little girl, and she 
scarcely remembers her mother; and 
her guardian was the sheerest business 
man. He trained her to think for her- 
self; he encouraged her to talk over 
investments with him, and keep track 
of things. But she isn’t exactly strony- 
minded; the kind of woman to organ 
ize and be the president of a club; she 
hates that kind of work. She may be 
a_ little—obstinate—sometimes, but if 
you were less prejudiced you would find 
her intelligent, I’m sure, and able to 
see your side. She has managed to at- 
tract a few unmercenary friends, and 
she isn’t really a plain-looking girl. I 
—TI think you might possibly like her, 
and, in spite of everything, she is in- 
terested in the Copper Queen.” 

“Oh, Mrs. De la Mar’—Downing 


she 











put up his hand in protest—‘you are 
not indorsing John Deering? You are 
not going to urge me to marry her?” 
She started to her feet. She stood 
a speechless moment, eyes storming, 


cheeks aflame. “No,” she said, and 
caught a great breath. “No, I am 
not. I—E would die first. I——” 


She paused, staying herself with her 
hand on the back of a chair, and Down- 
ing also rose, watching her. “Gloria 
Hardy isn’t searching for a husband,” 
she went on. “The man doesn't live 
that she would buy. If there was only 


one man left in the world, and he a 
fortune-hunter, she would tell him— 
Vo.” She paused another breathing 


space, then said: “If you must know 
it, Alaska was the Mecca of the West- 
ern tour; she wanted to go that trip 
desperately, but she-gave it up to avoid 
meeting you. She—she almost quar- 
reled with the Deerings about you. She 
—she has done her best to—escape.” 
With this she turned and went swift- 
ly out of the room. Downing made no 
attempt to overtake her. When she 
was gone he sank back into his chair. 
“It was contemptible,” he told himself. 
“I don’t know why [I said it. But, 
Jove, how she can stand up for a 
friend! I like her for it. I—tlike her.” 
His glance fell to the table, and he 
took up mechanically the neglected 
packet and broke the wrapper. It con- 
tained, as he had surmised, some views 
Deering had photographed the day he 
had spent at the Copper Queen. He 
had said that he would leave orders at 
the Seattle finishing-room for dupli- 
cate prints to be sent to Downing’s 
address at the Springs. And John cer- 
tainly understood his camera. This 
was a fine picture of Goat Basin, show- 
ing the glacier high up at the top of the 
gorge; and here was the tram, with two 
traveling ore-buckets suspended against 
the icy background; and this was the 
ore-car skirting the edge of the gla- 
cier, and making the snow-sheds at the 
beginning of the tram; and last, a print 
of the Copper Queen at close range. 
Downing started; the picture shook 
a little in his hand, and he continued 
to study it with puzzled, searching, 
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clearing eyes. Here was the familiar 
front of the cliff, showing how the ac- 
tion of the glacier, cutting, grin¢ing, 
had opened the mineral vein. But the 
mouth of the tunnel, which should 
have been the central feature, merely 
framed a face. A woman's face, laugh- 
ing, alluring, inexplicable, as though it 
held back some rex Iden secret; the face 
he had missed from the veranda; the 
face of the woman who had sat oppo- 
site him not ten minutes ago. 

Of course Deering had made a 
double exposure. After the first, a time 
impression taken presumably in the 
subdued light of a room, he had neg- 
lected to turn the film-key. He had not 
used his camera on the trip up the 
trail, which was made hurriedly at the 
close of the day, and the next exposure, 
with a clear, crisp morning atmos- 
phere, had been an instantaneous one 
of the tunnel. 

[he waitress retired, smiling, to the 
pantry. The west-bound shrieked on 
the switchback and thundered down to 
the crossing of the Skykomish. — Still 
Downing lingered, among the empty 
chairs and tables, and regarded the 
picture. 

“You seem to belong there,” he said 
at last softly; “the life, the spirit of 
the Copper Queen. You do_ belong 
there—you or no other—but——” 

He shook his head, frowning, and 
looked up. People were beginning to 
come in to luncheon. He gathered up 
the prints, and, thrusting them back 
into his pocket, rose, and walked to the 
door. 

Outside he met the clerk, 
stopped to say: “Never mind about 
that train, Harry. I decided to stop 
over for a day’s hunting. I saw signs 
of deer along Surprise Creek, and I’m 
going back and spend the night at that 
vacant cabin. It will give me an early 
start in the morning, before you are 
awake down here.” 





and he 


TI. 


The wind had changed. Downing 


felt the first ominous puff, like a slap 
in the face, when he reached the brow 
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of the lofty rise overlooking Surprise 
Creek. He halted a moment, breath- 
ing himself, and shifting his quarry a 
little more to the right shoulder—the 
buck weighed something; it had been a 
great chase—pushed down through 
tangles of young hemlock and devil's- 
club to a log crossing. The breeze drew 
steady along the watercourse. When 
lie left the cabin the trees had stood mo- 
tionless, spectral in the early Northern 
dawn, but now they bent and lifted their 
tops, and the noise of them rose like 
the wash of a sea through the gorge. 
He worked quickly up the farther 
bank, and entered the path from the 
Springs, which, a little farther up- 
stream, branched in a cross-cut to tap 
his pack-trail in the next cafon. The 
forest thinned like a glade, and as he 
approached the cabin he noticed a bluer 
haze creeping between the boles of the 
firs down the gorge. He dropped the 
stag on the floor of the shelter, and, 
closing the door, hurried on toward the 
hotel. He heard the report of a falling 
tree; another; a voice came to him, 
multiplied, from far off; then, above 
the sough of branches and the note of 
the torrent he caught a different roar. 
The fire had come over the summit. 
Presently, at the foot of a sharp de- 
scent, the trail turned abruptly, and 
pushed, straight as an avenue, through 
a growth of cedars and firs. And sud- 
denly, down the middle distance, he saw 
the solitary figure of Mrs. De la Mar. 
She came swiftly, holding the skirt 
of her blue traveling-suit out of con- 
tact with fallen needles and twigs, and 
with the other hand steadying a very 
nice hat. “Oh,” she said, and stopped 
as he approached, “I’m so glad you've 
started down. I am taking the morn- 
ing west-bound; there isn’t much time. 
All of the guests are going; they think 
this passenger will be the last train to 
run through. It will make the shortest 
was put 


possible stop; our baggage 
aboard the last freight.’ 
She turned and began to walk as 
swiftly back. 
her. 
“You mean the fire has reached the 
hotel?” he asked. 


’ 


Downing pressed on with 





“Yes, it swept around the spur of 
the mountain and came on the Springs 
from two directions. The hotel is burn- 
ing now, and the flames are crowding 
the railroad-station. The men_back- 
fired from the end of the park and 
saved these trees and the bridge below 
the switchback, but the lower one, at 
Deception Creek, will probably go.” 

There was a brief silence, then: “Did 
you come up hete to tell ime this?” he 
asked. 

“No, I came to tell you—there was 
something, you remember, I had to ex- 
plain. 1 waited ail yesterday afternoon 
for you; at the falls and along the way. 
\nd when you did come you stayed on 


this side of the stream; I saw you 
through -the trees, hurrying straight 
up the trail with your gun. You 


wouldn't see me. Of course you meant 
to punish me for saying’’--she gave 
him a swift side glance—‘what I did. 
But you spoiled my last day.” 


“I did? -Well, I’m sorry. It was 
mighty lonesome at the cabin; I didn't 
look for game until this morning. But 


I was to blame; I deserved all you gave 


me, and more. I spoiled my own 
chance—if I had one. I can’t hope you 
will ever speak like that to—Miss 
Hardy—for me.” 


“Oh, I haven’t blamed you; please 
don’t tlink that. I'll always say what 
I can for you. [ll be glad to. But you 
don’t understand, [--I——’” 

She stopped and turned a little, look- 
ing up into his face. Her eyes were 
full of appeal. Then suddenly, while 
he waited for the words that trembled 
on her lips, the whistle of the passen- 
ger cut the silence, and its rapid rum 
ble on the down grade filled the gorge. 

“You know what that means,” he 
said. “Yes, you’ve missed your train. 
But, see here, never mind that explana- 
tion. It can wait. We'll call a truce. 
We'll go back to yesterday, when you 
asked me to share those trout, and we'll 
have that day of freedom. See, here, 
it’s useless to try to make that station. 
You'll only tire yourself. And you 
won't find a woman left at the Springs ; 
the place will be turned into a rough 
railroad camp. But, if you will come 














with me up to the Copper Queen, you 
shall ride my horse down, around by 
the Money Creek trail, and take the 
train at Index. It’s a long tramp and 
a hard one, but I'll make it as easy as 
I can, I promise you.” 

“It would be the forest,” she said, 
“and the heart of the mountains, and big 
solitudes. And I thought—I thought I 
had lost that last day. I felt cheated— 
miserably.” 

“Did you?” He 
deep undernote. “So 
then.” 

He held out his hand, and she gave 
him hers, and they turned and com- 
menced the sharp ascent to the cabin. 
They made a brief halt there, and while 
he prepared coffee, using the crane in 
the open fireplace, and broiled a venison 
steak, hunterwise, over the coals, she 
fixed a deep hem in her skirt, with the 
huge needle and linen thread he sup- 
plied. Then, when they had_ break- 
fasted, he asked for her shoes, and 

k off a portion of the French heels, 
leaving the ragged nails to cog them. 
\nd presently they were on the trail, 
pushing steadily up and up, between 
white pine and cedar and hemlock, and 
always the resinous firs; over a carpet 
of fallen needles, inches thick and 
padded with moss. Below them, under 
high bluffs, the stream broke into a suc- 
cession of. cascades, or formed limpid 
pools between towering boulders. 

Downing led the way, carrying his 
rifle easily in the curve of his arm, 
leaving one hand free to lift encroach- 
ing boughs or to help her. But at last 
they turned from the creek and, cross- 
cutting the gorge, rounded the moun- 
tain canon through which the fire had 
swept. She never had seen such dev- 
astation. Huge fallen trees - still 
smoldered, blocking the trail. Every- 
where rose ranks on ranks of black- 
ened skeletons; sometimes a_ gaunt 
bole supported a denuded 
trunk, 

“Oh,” she cried, “how terrible! 
a graveyard. It’s worse; it’s 
unburied, after a scourge.” 

Downing stood for a moment. 
you want to go back?” he asked. 


latitehed, his soft, 
did I. Come, 








second 


It’s 
death, 


“Do 
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“No, oh, no. I decided down there. 
I'm going to the Copper Queen.” 

“Come, then. 

He put his shoulder to a dead bough 
and cleared a way into the bed of the 
stream which threaded the cafion. It 
was low water, and the channel divided 
in many torrents between gravel bars. 
Sometimes great masses of ruined tim- 
ber barricaded a lofty rock or spanned 
a cascade. They stopped finally on a 
giant block, while Downing chose foot- 
hold. Her breath came hard and 
quick; her face was flushed and damp. 
She had avoided looking about her for 
a long time. 

Suddenly, in a sort of panic, she sank 
on the rim of the boulder ready to 
spring. But Downing laidhis hand on 
her arm. “See here,” he said, “what 
hurries you? It’s all right; yes, it’s 
all right, and we're going to rest on this 
bench. Lean back! There, isn’t that a 
pretty good chair?” 

She leaned against the arm of rock 
behind her. “You think I’m fright- 
ened,” she said, “but my father must 
have often prospected just such places 
as this, and it’s in the blood. Yes, it 
is.” She nodded her head with a brave 
smile. ‘“Only—the solitude, all this 
death!” She shivered. “I can’t ex- 
plain it, but it seemed to crowd me 
close.” 

“T understand,” he answered. “I’ve 
felt just that way. Why, sometimes 
these old mountains have seemed to 
move to shut mein. I’ve caught my- 
self running to get away.” 

He laughed softly, and, swinging 
himself down from the rock, took out 
his flask and folding-cup and mixed a 
draft for her. For himself, afterward, 
he filled the cup with pure water from 
the stream. Then, when he had re- 
turned to the surface of the rock, and 
had found a seat beside her, he drew 
from the pocket of his hunting-coat a 
very good lunch, which had been pre- 
pared for him at the hotel. 

“Oh,” she said suddenly, “it’s the 
bigness that oppresses. Even this 
stream—how tremendous it must be in 
flood !”” 


“Yes, and when all these tributaries 
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are flushing the old Skykomish goes 
on a great tear.” He paused, looking 
off up-stream, and the humorous lines 
deepened at the corners of his mouth. 
“There’s an arbitrary old giant, a log- 
girg-camp boss, down the river,” he 
went on; “they call him the Sultan. He 
was overtaken once by high water, and 
had to spend the night on a fallen fir. 
About dawn it began to move out with 
the flood; then he noticed there was 
another passenger aboard; a cinnamon 
bear. They sat facing each other; the 
bear watching him and the Sultan glar- 
ing back, until he thundered: ‘This 
log’s only big enough for one.’ And 
the bear backed off into the river, with- 
out a growl, and struck out for another 
tree.” 

She laughed merrily. “Oh,” she 
said, “even the yarns are drawn on a 
big scale, like everything else up here. 
But your Sultan is surely the prince of 
fabricators. Of course it was he who 
told the story a 

Downing swung himself down once 
more from the boulder, and turned to 
help her. His eyes, clear, deep, steady, 
but with the lurking mirth in them, 
looked into her own. “No,” he an- 
swered, “it was the man on the other 
log.” 

A sudden understanding leaped in 
her face. “It was you. You were the 
man on the other log; and the bear 
reached it?” She caught her breath. 

He laughed softly, and lifted her 
down. “But we parted company at the 
first jam. The tree grounded, and I 
pushed to the high land and a trail | 
knew; and the bear struck out in the 
opposite direction, blazing a track of 
his own.” 

“And he was a cinnamon,” she said 
incredulously. 

“Yes, even a cinnamon grows tame 
when the wilderness is roused. It’s al- 
ways that way; whether it’s flood, 
wind, earthquake, animal forces shrink 
small.” 

He saw that the rest and the human 
comfort of his voice had laid her ter- 
rors, and he led on up the bed of the 
torrent, lapsing again into silence. 
They came finally into living timber 


again, with the pack-trail winding be- 
fore them. Then, in a little while, they 
rounded a bluff, jutting like a promon- 
tory above the river, and Goat Basin 
opened before them. There, high up, 
shone the glacier, held like a gem in 
the sharp setting of the mountain, The 
smoke-pall was behind them, and a red 
sun, poised above a lofty peak, bur- 
nished the cliff and brought out the 
mineral markings of the ledge, in 
which, like the burrow of a ground- 
squirrel, appeared the tunnel of the 
Copper Queen. 

Her lifted face seemed to reflect th 
brightness; her feet hardly seemed to 
rest on earth; her whole slender figure 
was vibrant with enthusiasm, delight. 

“Oh,” she said at-last, “I hadn't 
imagined anything so marvelous. It’s 
‘Open Sesame.’ ” 

Downing laughed, shaking his head. 
“It’s more than that. It has been hard, 
honest work, and a steady pouring in 
of money so far. But I’m glad you lik 
it. You are the first woman to see the 
Copper Queen.” 

She looked at him. 
families up there?” 

He started; then a quick understand- 
ing ruffled his face. “See here, did 
you expect to find a full-fledged mi- 


“Aren't there 


ning-camp? With cottages for the 
workmen, children, and a_ school? 
Why, we're just beginning; we 


haven’t had time to grow.” 

Still she looked at him; the 
had gone from her face. 

“But it’s all right,’ he went on gen- 
tly ; “yes, it’s all right. I have a littk 
log shelter up there, in that clump of 
pines to the west of the glacier. It 
stands on a bench with a view far and 
away through the divide. And there’s 
a nice little cataract storming down al- 
most past the door. You'll find a com- 
fortable bed and an open fire. And it’s 
quiet; the men won't trouble you. 
You'll sleep fine, and wake in the morn- 
ing fresh for that long ride to Index.” 

“But you—you——- There’s some 
kind of a hotel?” 

“We call it the bunk-house up here. 
It’s in that pocket high up to the left 
of the tunnel. An avalanche just 


light 











missed it one day last winter.” His 
elance returned to her face, but the 
gathering amusement in his own died. 
The story was not told. “See here’”— 
his voice quickened and took a domi- 
nant note—‘that bunk-house is impos- 
sible. I never stay there—for physical 
reasons. Lut I*have blankets to spare, 
and it isn’t the first time I've expected 
to sleep on the earth under the stars. 
[ like it’—his brows relaxed—‘yes, I 
like it better than my cabin, ntghts like 
these.” 

He moved on, and she followed in si- 
lence. The trail entered a denser wood. 
Twilight already brooded among the 
Her feet had lost their buoyancy. 
He turned. 
said. “Rest 


trees. 
linally she stumbled. 

“You are tired out,” he 
here on this log.” 

“No, I'm all right, only’—she 
brushed her hand across her eyes—‘‘it’s 
ero-owing dark.” 

“Come, then: it isn’t much farther. 
'm going to telephone pretty soon for 
ns horse.” 

“Telephone 7” 
der. “Telephone? Where?” 

“At the the tram. It’s a 
crude little plant, but we had to have 
and the water-power was right 
there, going to waste.” 

Presently he halted at a big cedar, 
and, reaching his hand through an 
aperture in the hollow trunk, drew out 

receiver. He put it to his ear, and, 
after a moment, spoke into the tree. 


she repeated, in won- 
foot of 


one, 


“Hello, Henderson! Yes, this is 
Downing. Turn on the lights, will 
you? And send my horse down right 


away. And say, Henderson, have 
Sandy make a fire at my cabin, and fix 
the best little supper he can. Yes, for 
two. 

He hung the receiver back in its 
place and turned to her. “It will take 
about twenty minutes for the horse to 
come down,” he said, ‘and we'll rest 
here at the shanty.” 

She followed him a few paces into 
a small open with an outlook on the 
basin. Nightfall was climbing the 


higher slopes; one big star, like a lamp, 
hung over the indistinct bulk of the 
Then 


Copper Queen. suddenly the 
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trail from the mine to the foot of the 
tram was strung with electric lights. 
One larger globe hung in the unwalled 
front of the shelter, showing piles of 
empty sacks and others filled with ore. 
He found her a seat on a knoll with 


a moss-grown log at her back, and 
again took out his flask and cup. 
“This mountain air gets pretty 


sharp,” he said, “and that 
pull up the gorge. We 
against a chill.” 

But when she had taken the draft, 
he refilled the cup for himself at the 
torrent which came sharply cold from 
the glacier. \iterward he settled 
comfortably on the earth a little away 
from her, and looked off into the 
gloom. 

“I’m sorry,” he said at last. “We've 
always been able to meet a demand, in 
some fashion, until now. But, even if 
you had gone back to the Springs, they 
couldn't have furnished any sort of a 
chaperon. And that railroad crew, 
fighting fire, would have been worse 
than—this. But you are going to 
blame me whenever you think of it; 
you won't ever forgive me.” 

“No.” She sat up straight, away 
from the support of the log. “It isn’t 
you I blame.. How could I? I think 
you are the kindest, finest, the most 
different—man I ever knew. But | 
blame myself; I’ve been so foolish. I 
shouldn't have risked losing my train. 
I should have explained things yester- 
day, in the dining-room. I should have 
told you at the beginning. I’ve got to 
tell you now. My one day more is 
over. I—I've had a love-ly time.” 

“You have? Well, I’m glad of that. 
So have I.” 

“But, even if you refuse to take me 
farther ; even if you leave me here, out- 
side—in sight of the Copper Queen— 
I’ve got to tell you the truth now. You 
believe———” She paused a moment, 
and, rising, stood with her head high, 
like a courageous boy ready to stay by 
a rash adventure. Her voice vibrated a 
little, and took a lower key. “You be- 
lieve I'm going down to Seattle to meet 
my—my—De la Mar. There is no De 
la Mar.” 


was a warm 
must guard 
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He did not answer, and for an in- 
stant her bravado failed. Then, “I 
am not—what you think,” she went on. 
“T’ve been masquerading; playing a 
part. I registered that way the day I 
came to the Springs, under an impulse, 
when I found myself for the first time 
unchaperoned and standing alone in a 
hotel office, among a number of idle 
and curious women. I wanted the se- 
curity of a married name. And I meant 
to stay only a few days. I didn’t ex- 
pect to make friends; permanent ac- 


quaintances, even. And afterward- 
afterward—when I[ knew you—and 
who you were—I kept on deceiving 
you, I let myself—drift, until-—it 


seemed impossible to explain.” 

She paused again, but he was still 
silent; he looked steadily out into the 
gloom. “You understand,” she fin- 
ished, “I’m John Deering’s capitalist; 
the girl you refused to meet. I [I am 
Gloria Hardy!” 

The name was repeated in almost a 


whisper. She covered her face with 
her hands, and turned away. 
Hoofbeats sounded up the rocky 


trail, A man’s voice cut the stillness, 
and presently his whistle challenged the 
solitudes. 

Downing rose. “It’s all right,’ he 
said, and steadied his own _ voice. 
“Don’t let it trouble you. I’ve known 
it for a long time; since yesterday, 
when you left me in the dining-room. 
Perhaps you noticed a package of 
photographs I had with me. They 
were views Deering had taken, most of 
them of the mine. He told me he ex- 
pected great things with that light, but 
the gem of that roll of films would be a 
picture of Gloria Hardy.” 

She dropped her hands and turned to 
look at him. He had taken the views 
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from an inside pocket, and he moved 
under the shanty light, making a selec- 
tion. “The man at the finishing house,” 
he added, ‘‘sent me a print of each, 
straight through the roll, and there was 
just one woman’s face among them.”’ 
She drew nearer, to his elbow, and 
looked at the picture in his hand. . “It 
was a double exposure,” she exclaimed. 
“Oh, what did you think of me?” 
“What did I think? Why, first that 
there was no De la Mar. That meant a 
good deal to me. Then how miserable 
it would any other 
woman taking possession, and smiling 
like that from the heart of the Copper 


make me to see 


Queen. But your face belonged there 
you belonged there--the spirit of my 
mine.” 


“And yet,” she said slowly, “you went 


hunting. You stayed on the wrong 
side of the river, when you knew | 
would be at the falls.” 

“You forget. You had said some 


hard things to me. 
best to escape.” 
“But’—and again her voice fell to 
almost a whisper—‘‘the worst was | 
couldn’t-—I didn’t want to—-escape.”’ 
“You didn’t? You didn’t? Then see 
here, see here, I don’t want your 
money; you know it; and I objected to 


You had tried your 


Deering’s choosing a wife for me. But 
I love you; nothing else counts.” 
The hoofbeats drew close. The 


whistle stopped, and the rider called 
from the other side of the shanty: 
“Hello!” 

“Hello, Henderson!” Downing an 
swered. “Hello!” And he said as they 
walked around to the waiting horse: 
“You are going to have that Alaska 
trip; you When the Deer 


yes, are. 


ings start East we'll go North on a lit- 


tle tour of our own.” 
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saddling-bell cut 
like a whip-lash 
through the  flittery 
noise of the paddock 
just as the Lauder- 





dales came to the 
gate. The shadows 
which earlier had 


dappled or blotched the turf now began 
drawing out long and weirdly gro- 
tesque. Thus they proclaimed that it 
was four o’clock—a time tense and 
thrilling, since it meant a classic event. 
Notwithstanding, the Jute sunshine 
was still white hot, and in all the clear 
spaces of lawn, infield, and outfield 
wove veils of dazzling shimmers. The 
paved walks were blistering, the flower- 
beds, so brave in morning freshness, 
no more than blurs of wilted and droop- 
ing stalks. 

Yet, in spite of everything—the heat, 
the sunshine, air so breathless it seemed 
molten--Leslie Lauderdale looked pure 
and cool. Her thin white frock, lightly 
laced, was still crisply fresh, her sea- 
green ribbons unrumpled; the trailing 
grasses upon her white hat so lightly 
poised they swayed without any breeze. 
The gloveless hand holding a parasol, 
tilted over the left shoulder, suggested 
coolness—it was so white and _ soft. 
Leslie loved not so much to be “in the 
picture” as to make the picture itself. 
She had done it often, but never more 
effectively than here at Green Park, 
upon Meteor Day. 

The human kaleidoscope hushed and 
stilled momently as she stepped through 
the gate. She felt it, and thrilled 
through and through, deliciously. - 

Kenneth, her husband, was, in the 
world and way, a very great person— 





the Street and the turf equally looked 
up to him, and speculated largely upon 
knowledge or: ignorance of what he 
meant to do. Still, nothing had ever 
made him quite so notable as carrying 
off Leslie—right from the altar, as it 
were. 

To be exact, she had run away with 
him the evening before she was to have 
married Tyree Bate: She could not 
help feeling herself a heroine in that she 
had given up twelve bridesmaids at St. 
Thomas’—a six months’ honeymoon 
that might have included a London sea- 
son, and presentation at court, and a 
rope of ravishing pearls from God- 
mother Leslie. Godmother had, in a 
sort, made the match with Bate, and 
had planned to do great things for the 
young pair. 

Since all this had happened almost 
a year back, people should really have 
forgotten it. Somehow Leslie was 
glad they had not, although, of course, 
she could take no cognizance of the 
memory, no more than she had taken 
cognizance of the rivalry in sport and 
business betwixt her new husband and 
her old lover. 

She had met Bate more than once-— 
with one’s world so small how could one 
hope to help it? And she had smiled at 
him, and given him her hand, saying— 
once only—with demurely dropped 
lashes: “I hope you are—as grateful 
as you ought to be.” 

She had not meant to be daring or 
to hurt him anew, but the look which 
alone had answered her had shown her 
she was trespassing on lava—barely 
crusted over. Still, she had not won- 
dered at him as at Kenneth—a winner, 
she thought, should have only sympa- 
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thetic tolerance for a loser. Kenneth 
thought and acted differently. He made 
no pretense of showing his sometime 
rival anything but the coldest, most dis- 
tant civility. And this only socially. 
Wherever else they came in touch, it 
was well understood, the hand of each 
was bitterly against the other. 

Kenneth had not found fortune a 
fickle jade. Contrariwise, she had fa- 
vored him notoriously. He had got the 
better of Bate in business upon three 
several occasions, but that was as noth 
ing compared to his stable luck. 
Meteor Day found him first among win- 
ning owners of the season; further, in 
Alban, his Meteor candidate, he had an 
unbeaten three-year-old, held able to 


go the longest route, and live any pace. 


set by the fastest company. 

This was all the more gratifying 
from the fact that in two-year-old form 
Alban had twice been taken into camp 
by Tyree Bate’s Friar, If Alban was 
a wonder, said the turf sharps, Friar 
was a phenomenon—the handsomest 
thing upon four hoofs, great-hearted, 
game as a pebble, and full of fire and 
stay. 

Lauderdale even had felt a tinge of 
pity when, very early in the new year, 
it became known that Friar had gone 
amiss. The colt had, indeed, come near 
dying, and, though the vet had pulled 
him through, it was thought impossible 
that he should ever race again. But 
since the horse was not entered for any 
of the early big handicaps, there had 
been no need of declarations. Bate 
had planned to have Friar begin his 
three-year-old campaign in the Meteor, 
where, fresh and fit, if he met seasoned 
adversaries he would have the greater 
glory in beating them. 

Friar, or, rather, the ghost of him, 
had been turned out, to run free of even 
the halter, until the first of May. That, 
said the turf sharps, of course, put him 
out of the running—certainly the 
Meteor running, making the race prac- 
tically a gift for Alban, who had begun 
at the beginning and won all the way 
down the line. 

After the third impressive victory, 
the future books had held him at evens. 


By the time Green Park opened its 
gates, he was ruling at odds on. This 
notwithstanding the field for the Meteor 
held plenty of class, being, in fact, made 
up of pretty well the best of their year. 

Sympathy had changed to something 
like anger when it was known that Bate 
had actually put Friar again in train- 
ing. All who had seen the colt, and 
they were very many and very wise, de- 
clared that it was cruel to think of ra- 
piteous a wreck. Wasted, 
spiritless, dull-eyed, rough and rusty of 
coat, it would take a full year’s rest fot 
him to come to himself, if, indeed, he 
could do it at alk. 

Colonel Johnson, a Nestor of the 
turf, even ventured to remonstrate with 
I‘riar’s owner. At least he began to do 
it. At the third word Bate shut him up 
—as effectually as a little later he shut 
the gates of his stable-yard and train- 
ing-track to all the world. 

Yet he told whoever asked him: 
“Friar is a certain starter for the Me- 
teor. That shows what [ think of him 
—no matter how he looks. Certainly 
he has a chance. Of course he may not 
win, but the horse that outruns him will 
surely know he has been to the races.”’ 

Bate had been always so far beyond 
suspicion his word would have sufficed 
to keep his entry at decent odds, had 
there not been the emotional complica 
tion. Hating Lauderdale as he did, and 
with so much reason, how could he for- 
bear to try conclusions with him for the 
greatest prize of the turf? 

The hatred might well have warped 
Bate’s judgment; he might even believe 
that he actually had a chance. It was 
likelier, though, that he was _ plotting 
deeper vengeance—a horse harcly able 
to get out of his own way may be made 
a fatal obstacle to a flyer. Nobody, of 
course, said as much outright; but 
among those “in the know” it was clear- 
ly felt that the running of the Meteor 
always sufficiently dramatic, might wel! 
turn out to be, this time, a tragedy. 

That is, until an hour before the race, 
when the candidates were out for their 
preliminaries. Head-shakes, even a few 
faint hisses, had greeted Friar—a Friar 
wholly unlike the creature of fire and 


cing’ so 














fettle the big crowd remembered so af- 
fectionately. A dozen times, at least, 
he had run for it, and won for it; he 
Was as game and honest as he had been 
good to see. Undefeated since first he 
looked through a bridle, it was cruel, 
a burning shame to parade his fallen 
estate. 

“He'll never save his distance,” a fat 
man at the rail had said to his next 
neighbor, heaving a huge sigh as he 


spoke. 

The neighbor, Milesian of counte- 
nance, had answered with cautious 
cheerfulness: “Don't ye be bettin’ on 
that, sorr, whativer else yez may do. 


*T would shurprise me ter see him in the 
money; all the same, Oil have a bit 
0’ the sixty to one they’ve the impedence 
to chalk up ag’inst him. Shure Oi owe 
him that much. Didn’t he win me five 
hundred his last time out, and me fa’al- 
in’ the day Oi'd not a fri’nd in the 
world?” 

“I’m not burning up money—not at a 
hundred to one,” the fat man had an- 
swered, shouldering away. 

He spoke for the majority. Still, by 
the time the race was called, there had 


been nibbles enough to send Friar’s 
price ten points down the scale. The 
fact had nettled Lauderdale. After 


such an exhibition as the preliminary, 


the odds should have gone up, not 
down. They should go up—he himself 


would send them soaring. There was 
no sort of risk; and if there were, he 
would take it cheerfully to make Bate’s 
discomfiture the more impressive. 

He already had his checks down on 
Alban—Alban who was sure to bring 
home the money. Perhaps it had been 
a bit foolhardy—this putting up a hun- 
dred thousand to win three-quarters of 
that sum—especially with the market 
whipsawing as it was. But even at the 
worst, in the unbelievable event of los- 
ing, he would have a narrow margin of 
safety; though it would mean _ that 
Leslie’s rope of pearls and diamond 
tiara must go over to another year. 

“Colonel, I hear you dote on long 
shots—are you still game?” he called 
banteringly to the elder turfman. 

The colonel’s pair, Lightly and Love- 
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lorn coupled, had been made second fa- 
vorites, and were held to have a mort- 
gage on the place. Therefore the 
gentleman, who had a heavy, smooth- 
shaven, red jowl, set off by grizzled 
eyebrows, was in high feather, ready 
for any lark the youngsters might pro- 
pose. But he shook Leslie’s hand, and 
made her his finest compliments, before 
saying a word to her husband. 

She smiled at him and said plaintive- 
ly, though with dancing eyes: “Bet 
with me, if anybody, colonel. «Kenneth 
is plunging so frightfully I already feel 
the shadow of the poorhouse. Bear 
witness, please, he owes me fifty dol- 
lars; 1 kept him from throwing it away 
on the first race.” 

“I'll swear to it—when the receiver 
is appointed,” the colonel said gallant- 
ly; then shaking his head severely at 
Kenneth: “Young man, don’t you 
know any better than to go coquetting 
with fortune in opening dashes, when 
you'll need all her favors later on? In 
plain words, don’t bet small on the days 
you hope for big winnings; it’s the 
worst luck in the world.” 

“Colonel, I take off my hat to you. 
Never saw. anybody crayfish so grace- 
fully,” Kenneth retorted. “But I sha’n’t 
let you off, for all that. My sporting 
blood is up—there’s no fun in betting 
on near-certainties—in other words, 
your entries ard mine. I'll give you 
seventy-five to one against Friar; and 
it isn’t take it or leave it, only how will 
you have it; in dimes or dollars? I 
won't name _ two-spots; everybody 
knows them for race-track hoodoos.” 

“Hush, Kenneth! I’m surprised at 
you,” Leslie said imperatively, inclining 
her head the least bit toward Bate, who 
stood well within ear-shot, flanked on 
either side by Mendel and Sayre, his 
brokers and men of business. 

Before the colonel could speak, Sayre 
came to them, calling out breathlessly, 
while still two yards away: “If that’s 
an open proposition, Mr. Lauderdale, I 
take. you—for ten thousand, if you 
please.” 

Leslie put her hand protestingly upon 
her husband’s arm, but Kenneth, though 
he patted the hand softly, said exultant- 
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ly to Sayre: “I'd make it twenty thou- 
sand, only my natural guardian disap- 
proves.” 

“Then won’t you please take her 
away, colonel?” Mendel said, bowing 
deferentially as he also advanced: “I’ve 
got some money at home in the bank 
that’s talking for good old Friar—if a 


Saturday settlement will suit Mr. 
Lauderdale.” 
“Done—for what you like,” Ken- 


neth said jubilantly. 

In spite of her gay courage Leslie 
got very white. She knew, better than 
all the rest, what manner of man was 
Tyree Bate. These men were acting 
for him; of that she was quite sure. He 
had not sent them upon such errands 
without reason. Friar, in spite of 
everything, must have a chance. 

But before she could protest, Mendel 
had said, “Twenty thousand,” then 
slipped away to make still other wagers. 

Colonel Johnson, after a ruminant 
minute, said anxiously to Kenneth: 
“My son, if I were you, I'd hedge a bit. 
The books——” 

“Will get none of my money on this 
crazy proposition. I shall win quite 
enough without them,” Kenneth said, 
flinging up his head. “Ah! There 
comes Alban,” he went on, “with your 
two right at his heels. A good omen, 
eh, colonel? Now we must see to it 
that all three have every chance for 
bringing home the coin.” 

The call to post has rarely summoned 
sightlier paraders than those which 
went out to win and lose this Meteor. 
Barring Friar, every racer was fit and 
fettlesome. 

Alban came first, as of right, his daz- 
zling coat glowing ruby-red in the slant 
sunshine. He was a picture, racerlike 
all over, from his lean, clean head and 
splendid swelling neck to the quarters 
of massy muscle so well let down into 
perfect houghs and springy pasterns. 
Sixteen hands full, with fine reaching 
forearms, clean-run, limber, long-stri- 
ding, free-going, and marvelously 


quick, what wonder his white-snipped 
nose had so many times been first across 
the finish-line, or that turfmen hailed 
him as the best descendant of the im- 





Through sire and 


Hanover ? 
dam he was of inbred Hanover strain. 
His ruddy coat bespoke out-crosses of 


mortal 


Derby winning blood. Add, that all his 
life he had been indulged, yet without 
a day’s pampering, that the day and the 
track suited him exactly, that he was 
right on edge, and it is plain his back- 
ers had somewhat of reason for their 
unreasoning faith. He went lightly 
prancing, curveting now to this side 
now to that, as though answering the 
roars of welcome rising equally from 
the massed lawns, the packed infield, 
and, loudest of all, from the field-stand. 

Lightly and Lovelorn, right behind 
him, danced skittishly, even standing 
upon two feet for half-breath spaces, 
thereby warning their own special par- 
tisans to let wisdom temper enthusiasm. 
Both mares were by Sempronius, out 
of dams full sister. Yet one was a 
golden chestnut, with flax-white mane 
and tail; the other, also white-maned, 
a brown so dark it was black in shade. 

Colonel Johnson was very proud of 
the flaxed finish—it was a sort of hall- 
mark, attesting descent from that old- 
time Meteor, who had first won the race 
and given the fixture her name. This 
Meteor had belonged to his grandfa- 
ther—her blood was held above rubies 
in the family. It was his darling hope 
to win another Meteor with something 
of that old strain. If not with this pair, 


then with their sons or daughters. 
There could not be an Alban every 
year. 


The good gentleman smiled proudly 
as he watched the fine creatures, alert 
and ready, fit to “run with the speedy 
and stay with the stout.” They were, 
indeed, almost too handsome; his horse- 
man’s judgment told him that Sam- 
phire, the rugged Sain colt, dancing at 
their heels, was a better hope. This in 
spite of four white stockings coming 
half-way to his sorrel body. It was a 
compact and shapely body, well ribbed 
up, roomy, well balanced on four fine 
legs, and finished delicately in front 
with a flawless neck; albeit the quarters 
drooped too sharply for symmetry. 
Still, there was the stuff in them to send 
him through the dirt; upon a track 








heavy or holding he would be almost 
invincible. 

To-day the track was lightening fast 
—so fast the colonel’s only caution to 
his jockeys had been: “Boys, for Heav- 
en’s sake don’t go to sleep and let the 
fillies run from under you.” 

Wagtail, black and beautiful as be- 
came his Watercress blood, came cara- 
coling in the wake of Samphire, and got 
volleying cheers. He was not yet the 
king, only the heir apparent. Although 
in each of half a dozen races he had been 
outside the money, there was general 
comprehension that it was because the 
money had not been big enough. That 
is to say, the races had been for prac- 
tise; and winning them would have 
piled up penalties it was well to avoid. 

When he began fighting for his head 
the crowd went wild; it knew the ac- 
tion, also what theretofore it had meant. 

“If his stable intends to cut him loose 
to-day, I'll kick myself for not backing 
him,” more than one adverturous per- 
son said aloud, or in the depths of con- 
sciousness. 

Before the saying was controverted, 
everybody was drawing deep breaths. 
For there behind all came Friar; not the 
Friar of old, but a weird and piteous 
caricature. 

Always big and sinewy, he was now 
gaunt to ungainliness, his bay coat 
faded and dead-looking, even in the 
flanks, where still there were sweat- 
blotches, despite the most vigorous rub- 
bing down. He moved easily, yet went 
low-headed, lacking all trace of the old 
dash and fire. It was madness, sheer 
madness to send him to the post, giving 
weight to everything else—even Alban 
the magnificent. True, he was royally 
bred, by Star-Ruby out of an Orme 
mare; true, also, he had justified his 
blood, but that was in true form, not 
this starveling and spiritless condition. 

His rider, all in white with blood-red 
sash and cap, sat slouching and crouch- 
ing, letting the horse go his own gait. 
Somehow the red sash gave a sinister 
impression, as of blood streaming 
athwart a dying face. The lookers-on, 


catching it, hushed to absolute silence 
for a second or two, then here or there 
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came a light hand-clap; here and there, 
also, strong, sibilant hissing. Instantly 
cheers with a heart in them drowned 
the hissing. There is instinctive chiv- 
alry in a crowd, also instinctive loyalty. 
Friar was there by no fault of his own; 
upon this day of sacrifice he should 
know himself not friendless. 

His ears pricked sharply at the 
cheering. Perhaps it was but fancy, yet 
more than one thought he went on with 
freer stride. 

As the Meteor was a distance race— 
two miles and a furlong—the start was 
but littke way up-course. The course 
had been watered until it gave out the 
smell of new rain, but under the burn- 
ing sunshine its broad, dun ribbon ap- 
peared momently to crisp and crinkle, 
changing hue as it crisped. It would 
be dry-white and dusty before the finish, 
unless the start should turn out incredi- 
bly quick. 

Instead it was tedious. For twenty 
minutes five of the six racers backed 
and filled, now rearing, now buck- 
jumping, now turning obstinately the 
way they should not go, but through- 
out, the rusty bay with the white and 
red in saddle stood like a statue in his 
place—the outside. 

Samphire had drawn the rail, with 
Wagtail for next neighbor. Alban had 


place between the two Sempronius 
beauties. Their riders wore blue and 
buff, thereby attesting the Johnson 
Revolutionary-hero pedigree. Alban 


carried the Lauderdale black and gold. 
The boy on Wagtail’s back was as scar- 
let as sin, quite eclipsing the blue-pied 
lad on Samphire. 

As the fretting, plunging mass broke, 
and wheeled, and broke again, forming 
in line only to dissolve before the gate 
could go up, the weary watchers 
groaned in spirit. The delay must tell 
most on the top weights; and Alban, 
overwhelming favorite, was but a pound 
below Friar—Friar who had never had 
a chance. 

“But shure Oi do think he’ll be afther 
savin’ his distance; the rist av them’ll 
wear out the legs av them befure it 
comes to the runnin’,” Friar’s faithful 
Irish friend said to space and the crowd 
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in general, rubbing his hands happily as 
he spt ike. 


Many mentally echoed him. Many 
more sighed or swore inwardly that 
Friar must be a hoodoo. How else 
could he stand still, with all the rest 


running rings round him? 

At last the barrier flashed up to a 
ragged, even a straggling, start. Al- 
ban had the best of it—a lathery and 
reeking Alban, madly full of running. 
\t the stand he led by an open length, 
but his rider took him up short before 
they came to the next furlong-pole. At 
the half he had but a neck to the good, 
with Wagtail well lapped on him, and 
lapped in turn by Lightly. Lovelorn 
was right up to the leaders. Three open 
lengths behind, Samphire and Friar ran 
head and head. 

Those watching gasped to see it; they 
had not dreamed this ghost of a great 
racer could live the killing pace set for 
a yard. Yet he was even with a horse 
admittedly dangerous, if by any turn of 
racing luck Alban should run himself 
off his feet. 

That was the danger—Alban was still 
fighting for his head. If only he would 
save himself, spare himself! He needed 
to do it with such a route to go. At the 
mile post he was still fighting. The 
second time past the stand he showed 
white from counter to tail. Foam- 
flakes from the bit flew back and back 
as he tore past. 

Colonel Johnson leaned hard upon 
Lauderdale’s shoulder, saying hoarsely: 
“Why don’t that fool boy let go? 
Double wraps, and Alban beating him- 
self because of them.” 

“You are magnanimous, colonel; if 
he beats himself you must win,” Lau- 
derdale interrupted. 

Leslie gave a low cry. From the first 
she had kept her eyes glued to the 


glass. “Look! Look at Samphire!” 
she said. “See! He is catching Alban 
—he has caught him! Kenneth, if he 


beats us, what shall we do?” 

“Oh, we won’t be quite paupers. 
You're forgetting my _ side bets,” 
Lauderdale flung back, the first words 
jaunty, the last hushed to panic dryness. 
He also had a glass up—what it showed 


him explained his face of fear. As they 
came to the half of this last mile, Al- 
ban’s boy had let him down; he was 
running—running for all that was in 
him, and not quite keeping up with a 
flying leader. Samphire was even with 


him. The creature out in front, moving 
with the strong precision of some 
mighty machine, was neither black 


Wagtail nor a white-maned Sempronius 
mare, but Iriar, the hopeless long shot, 
come again to himself and his own. 

“God! If he does win!’’ Lauderdale 
breathed rather than spoke, gripping the 
rail in front of him with fingers of steel. 
His heart beat madly; for the fraction 
of a second he saw red; then his clear- 
ing gaze rested joyously, gratefully 
upon a duel tensely thrilling. 

Swinging for home, Alban had come 


again. Now he ran head and head with 
Iriar, and so close a blanket might 


cover them. They were a length clear 
of everything, with Samphire nearest of 
the trailers. Down, down, down they 
swept, straining, stretching flat, almost 
touching earth, electrically gathering in 
long, lancelike bounds, ears on necks, 
eyeballs almost bursting, hearts pump- 
ing madly, breath coming in mighty 
sobs, while they fought and fought, now 
gaining or losing an inch or a yard. 

Both riders leaned far forward, call- 
ing to their mounts, lifting them, hold- 
ing them straight, doing all they might 
the while with steel and catgut. <A 
heart-breaking sight that held the 
watchers breathless, even those to 
whom the race was—only a race. 

Leslie dropped her glass and hid her 
eyes; she could not bear to see blood 
spurting from Alban’s flanks, But 
Kenneth watched, his face gray and 
rigid, until side by side, neither a yard 
to the good nor the bad, the pair swept 
over the finish-line. [rom his angle of 
view it seemed to him he had won—if 
only by the fraction of an eyelash. It 
turned him* cold and sick to feel the 
colonel’s hand fall compassionately over 
his, and to hear him say with a huge 
sigh: “Well, my boy, you beat me—for 
the place.” 

“This is the sort of thing that makes 
you gray-headed,” one of the colonel’s 











cronies supplemented: “Closest finish 
I ever saw. To think of Friar doing 
the trick—and looking like crow’s meat! 
My soul! I wonder how Bate kept the 
good thing so dark!” 

“By telling the truth—habitually,” the 
colonel said, with dignity, but hurrying 
his talkative friend away. Although he 
had no exact knowledge of Lauder- 
dale’s affairs, he was sure from his face 
that he was facing a crisis in which he 
would rather not hear talk of Bate. 

Leslie watched feverishly for the 
numbers. When Friar’s went up first 
e turned to speak to Kenneth, mean- 
ing to say something gay and comfort- 
ing. Before her lips, so strangely stiff, 
framed a word, she saw him totter the 
least bit, and put both hands over his 
ashen face. But in a second he stood 
straight and steady, smiling down at 
her, and saying with just the least un- 
dernote of tremor: 

“Ladybird, let me send you home. 
There won’t be anything interesting 
after this; but unluckily I have to see 
about—two or three tiresome affairs.” 

“['ll wait for you on the piazza,” 
Leslie said, nodding toward the club- 
house, Except that she had not quite 
eot back her color, she was as fresh and 
exquisite as ever. Lauderdale’s 
worshiped her. To think of beggar- 
ing a creature so divine! He would not 
do it while there was one alternative, no 
matter how galling to his pride. 

When he had left her comfortably es- 
tablished, he went in search of Bate, his 

his heart beating like a 
trip-hammer. He knew it was Bate he 
had lost to—Mendel antl Sayre were no 
more than men of straw. He did not 
know just why he was seeking him; 
only that he meant to be quite fair. 
Welching was out of the question—he 
would pay in full—what he wanted was 
mercy and time. Potentially he was 
worth ten times his losses—albeit to pay 
them immediately would spell absolute 
ruin. He had been a fool, double-eyed, 
double-distilled. So great a fool, he de- 
served all that was coming to him. By 
the greatness of his folly he was but 
t! bound to Leslie, if he 
from its consequences. 
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Bate was in the cooling-out sheds, but 
outside the admiring ring gathered 
around Friar. Friar had more than 
come to his own. Besides the elect in 
the ring, at least a thousand enthusiasts 
had tried to get a look in before going 
home. It had been all the bluff trainer, 
the superior jockey, and the elate 
groom and rubbers could do to shoo 
them away. 

Now the trainer, a silent man habit- 
ually, was saying to the gentleman vet 
who had worked this turf miracle: 
“Sir, you've faught me_ this—book- 
learnin’ cain’t spoil a born horse-doctor. 
When you took up the holy father here” 
—slapping Friar affectionately on the 
quarter—‘I made shore it was the bone- 
yard for his’n; but you’ve brought him 
round as me, ner nobody else, couldn't 
have never done in the world.” 

Cheers drowned the trainer’s elo- 
quence there, Under cover of them 
Lauderdale said in Bate’s ear: “Come 
a little way outside, please. I want to 
straighten things.” 

“How?” Bate asked, with no affecta- 
tion of misunderstanding as_ they 
walked together into an empty stable- 
way. 

For a second Lauderdale was silent. 
His lips were dry as at last he said: 
“By finding out what terms I can make. 
[ think you know pretty well what I 
mean.” 

“Possibly,” Bate said, his voice dull 
and even: “Possibly also not. You see, 
there’s a good deal in account between 


1s. 


’ 


“Then make me 
at least tell me 


Lauderdale nodded. 
an offer,” he said; “or 
what you mean to do.” 

“Let’s.see. I have won your chance 
of being a rich man,” Bate said tenta- 
tively. Again Lauderdale nodded. Bate 
went on: “You won—my chance to be 
a happy one. Where does the balance 
lie?” 

“Against me—wholly,” 
answered, folding his arms, 

Bate looked at him hard. “You are 
ambitious, | think,” he said reflectively. 
“Money, and the power of money, mean 
everything to you. You are just my 


Lauderdale 
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age—thirty-five. If you lose out now, 
what chance have you to come again?” 

“None—without a miracle. But I be- 
lieve in miracles after seeing Friar 
run,” Lauderdale said, with a wan 
smile. 

Again Bate gave him a long, keen 
look. “Suppose I offer you a settle- 
ment, open and honorable, that leaves 
you where you are? What then?” he 
asked. 

Lauderdale shivered and clenched his 
hands. “I assume there would 
conditions,” he said. “You can scarcely 
make them too hard.” 

“Would you give me back Leslie? 
Divorce is easy. Think how poor ways, 
poor days will pinch and hurt her!” 
Bate said, looking down. 

“Not for all the money in the world! 
I'll work, fight, starve, die for her, if 
need be, but barter her—never!” 
Lauderdale flamed out. “I’ve only a 
little insurance, worse luck to me,” he 
went on. “But she would make it an- 


be— 


You shall have 
Now I must 


excuse me for coming. 
your money Saturday. 
hurry to get her home.” 

He swung about as he spoke, and 
made a stride forward. 

Bate strode after him, saying impera- 
tively: “Stop!” 

As Lauderdale rushed on the other 
man clutched his arm, saying breath- 
lessly: “Lauderdale, if I could have 
meant what I said I should deserve to 
have lost Leslie. I didn’t mean it; it 
was only to test you. But I did mean 
to ruin you—plotted and planned for it. 
Revenge sweet, but when it 
comes, God knows, it’s bitter. As to 
Saturday, never mind. I'm ready to cry 
quits with you if you will tell me this: 
How did you ever bring yourself to 
come to me?” 

Lauderdale’s eyes had dimmed. He 
cleared his throat three times, yet still 
his voice was husky as he said: “I came 
for the same reason that makes me ac- 
cept your mercy. You see, I love my 
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swer. If this is what you are thinking, wife. It was for Leslie’s sake!” 
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ANOTHER DAY IS ANOTHER CHANCE 


HERE is a world of hope in the new-born day 
When the past is dead, and the amber way 
Reaches out to the earnest glance— 
Another day is another chance. 


Let us blot the page where the wrong has been, 

Forgetting the sorrow, and care, and sin; 

It quickens the blood like a Kerry dance— 
Another day is another chance. 


\ fig for trials, a truce to care; 
To-morrow’s before us to do and dare: 
Hope flings her banner our joy to enhance— 


Another day 


is another chance. 


Another chance where hope lies dead, 

Where honor and all save life have fled, 

Is a coat of armor, a shield, and a lance— 
\nother day is another chance. 


RutH SterrRY. 
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TOW that for the first 





time in his married 
history Montagu 
Fenshawe found him- 
self alone for a con- 
secutive number of 
days, he saw how 
completely he had 
fallen victim to a situation which, in 
other men’s lives, appeared to him a bit 
ridiculous ; he was in love—desperately 
in love—with his wife. 

And there was worse. 

Alone in the house which Doreen 
had left to him while she played but- 
terfly, alone in rooms where their dual 
presence had effectually displaced any 
thought of a third, Fenshawe came to 
the conclusion that he was jealous. 
Hitherto he had argued himself free 
of the green-eyed monster’s domination. 
At present—so he soothed himself—he 
could not exactly be called a prey to 
the vulgar, primitive passion which 
actuates the criminal. His was the sub- 
tle, insinuating jealousy, intellectual, 
rafiné—but none the less insistent. 

A day or two previous, Mrs. Fen- 
shawe had accepted an invitation to 
visit at Tuxedo with a _ house-party 
among whom was a man Fenshawe 
“hated from instinct” and “disliked 
from taste.” Jack Pendleton, in the 
days before Fenshawe appeared on 
Doreen’s horizon, had been an old 
friend of hers. He had stood by her 
in more than one crisis of her difficult, 
wretched existence with a first hus- 
band. Now, after a period of oblivion 











into which he had been dropped by 
Doreen and Fenshawe after their mar- 





riage, Pendleton had suddenly loomed 
again-important. He was “eternally at 
the house,” not in téte-a-tete, for 
Katherine Adair, Doreen’s best friend, 
always made a discreet third, but the 
group interested Fenshawe through 
two of its units only. The fact that 
Doreen had a day or two before ac- 
cepted this invitation to Tuxedo, know- 
ing that Jack Pendleton would be there, 
and that her husband would not go with 
her, furnished new excuse for Fen- 
shawe’s perturbation, and made more 
plausible the suspicion which, although 
young, had an old face. 

Pursuing his train of reflection in the 
library where he sat, he tried to clear 
away mental fogs, and to look confi- 
dently at the photograph of his wife. 
She smiled reassuringly back at the 
troubled man from her silver frame on 
the Empire desk. But the very position 
of the picture on the desk aided Fen- 
shawe’s mind in its quick return to un- 
fortunate meditations. 

What had Doreen said to him from 
the motor as he bade her good-by at the 
door? 

For two days his wife’s words had 
made a recurring refrain, a leit motif 
to his gloomy symphony. Vainly he 
combatted Doreen’s parting phrase. 
Like a Swiss clock it struck the quar- 
ters as well as the hours, and _ finally 
rang out in shrill mockery with all the 
significance it possessed : 

“Don’t bother the papers and things 
on my desk, Monty, like an angel, will 


you? Just lock things up. Here’s the 
key. Put it in my jewel-case.” 
And Mrs. Fenshawe’s request so 
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lightly flung at him made him unable 
to think of anything else. 

Why should he lock his wife’s desk? 
What could it contain of such a char- 
acter that its contents were not safe in 
the library where he so constantly re- 
mained ? 

In this agitated state of nerves, Mon- 
tagu Fenshawe stood before the pretty 
piece of Empire furniture on the third 
day of his wife’s absence. Her caution 
possessed for him the morbid menace 
of a phrase in one of Edgar Poe’s hor- 
rible stories. 

“Dowt bother my desk, Monty.” 

Having directed the servants to re 
port him “out of town” if any one 
called, he rang, ordered some whisky, 
and, seating himself in front of the Em- 
pire secretary, he poured out a quantity 
of the topaz liquid, blurred it with a 
dash of soda, and drank off a good half 
of the mixture. 

There was something melancholy in 
Fenshawe’s mood—the infantile, help 
less melancholy of the man who, for 
some reason outside himself, is un- 
strung. The “outside” played so small 
a part in the life of Fenshawe, whose 
own way of doing things had _ for 
years been the only way. Born of a 
good family and educated in a worldly 
fashion, he had soon wearied of those 
who—as soon he expressed it—‘never 
know why they do a thing.” He re- 
versed the situation, and it was Fen- 
shawe’s friends who never felt quite 
sure what he was “up to,” which al- 
tered nothing in the resolution of his 
conduct. He had wooed Doreen as no- 
body thought he would, and won her, 
and waited for her until her husband 
had died—as nobody thought he would 
Fenshawe, unwavering, had attained 
his wish, been happy—and 
Now he was disconcerted, jeal- 
ous, commonplace; grossier, perhaps. 
He could not analyze his own feelings, 
which left him hesitating as to what 


course of action to pursue. 


fondest 


He got up and walked to the win- 
dow. In the dull November sky some- 
thing of his own melancholy was re- 
flected. Along the lighter gray, dark 
clouds were gathering that threatened 
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Fenshawe tried to 


a stormy outburst. 
shake himself into some decision. One 
thing only was sure in his mind: he 
would not lock Doreen’s secretary. Its 
very aspect was antipathetic to him, 
with its austere brass-topped columns. 
He remembered the day when he 
bought it for his wife. She had taken 
a sudden, whimsical fancy to this heavy 
mahogany secretary because it had—so 
the salesman told them—a secret draw- 


er. Fenshawe’s mind flashed back to 
this detail, and in an instant all that 
interested him was this hidden tiroir. 


He brushed notes and bills aside vio- 
lently, as if determined it should yield 
its mystery or break under his hand. 

“Tt can’t be there,’ he muttered, un- 
der his breath; “nor there, nor there,” 
eliminating gradually the upper and 
lower part of the old desk, and narrow- 
ing his vision down to two small pan- 
els, one on either side the center, and 
which bore the slightest scratch upon 
their polished surface, as though some 
hurried hand had too hastily run a 
pointed nail along in the track of an un- 
resisting spring. 

Fenshawe slipped his fingers back 
and forth over the shining wood. The 
desk appeared to him more somber than 
before, and he spent some time before 
daring to be quite so familiar with it. 
Then in an offhand way he pulled open 
one of the little side drawers, and fum- 
bled about with the note-paper. As he 
lifted a sheet his hand caught; he 
tugged to get it free, and at the same 
moment there was a sharp click that 
sent forward one of the polished panel 
at which he had been hopelessly star 
ing. 

Fenshawe did hate being taken un- 
awares. This dread of surprise was all 
part of the same antipathy that mad 
him dislike love and jealousy, and the 
other passions which owe their lives to 

He got up as though 
some unpleasant thing had made its ap- 
pearance. Ile walked over to the man 
telpiece, took from the table a cigarette, 
lighted it. Then by and by he canie 
back and drew out the secret drawer. 
He shook it, rapped it, turned it over. 
There was nothing in it. 


the unexpected. 











Deluded. like all of us, when we have 
tried and failed to find out something 
which is sure to render us miserable, he 
was beginning inwardly to rebel at his 
own stupidity. But the inventory was 
cut short by the glimpse of a rumpled 
bit of paper protruding from the shad- 
owy depths whence Fenshawe had 
pulled the secret drawer. His hand, 
broad—and possibly a trifle shaken— 
could not reach through the narrow 
aperture. He took the scissors, and 
with a delicacy that characterizes the 
guilty, he slowly, deftly, extricated. a 
thin envelope. It was addressed to his 
wife. 

Very deliberately Fenshawe drew 
from it the letter. The thick black lines 
of handwriting stood in painful relief 
against the white pages. With less 
hesitation than the majority of people 
exhibit in the performance of a right- 
eous act, he proceeded to read some 
several pages which altered the face of 
life for him. 

He bent long over the sheets, read 
them many times. 

The contents were so glowing—tangi- 
ble fairly—and the personality of the 
writer was so intense that, as he lifted 
his eyes, he felt himself in the room 
with another presence; face to face, in- 
deed, with the man who thus deliber- 
ately declared himself to be in love, 
madly in love, with Montagu [en- 
shawe’s wife. He started up with an 
oath, paced the room with tightened 
hand, and a body bent forward as if 
ready for attack. 

He had only time to receive the im 
ptession, none to prepare his mind o1 
speculate, when the door of the library 
opened, and a woman came quickly in, 
unannounced, starting with surprise to 
find the room occupied. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, Monty. 1 
thought you were out of town.” 

enshawe scarcely recovered himself 
sufficiently to be capable of extending 
the intruder a proper greeting. 

“Well,” he said, with difficulty, “I am 
supposed to be out of town.” 

His hand concealed the letter; ab- 
sorbed by the tragedy the moment had 
revealed to him, nothing could have 
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been more unwelcome than this sudden 
intrusion, until it flashed across his 
mind that this was Katherine Adair, 
Doreen’s best friend, Pendleton’s best 
friend, everybody’s but his own. 

“Oh, come in!” he got out. 
in. Doreen——” 

“Yes, I know,” nodded the lady. “I 
promised to send her some things out to 
Tuxedo this afternoon.” 

The lady had advanced into the li- 
brary, and now stood before her frown- 
ing host. She had been walking, and 
the vivid color was bright in her cheeks. 
Montagu had always thought her a 
handsome creature—reckless, inconse- 
quent, a strange friend for Doreen. 

Mrs. Adair smiled sweetly. 

“There was a list on Doreen’s desk. 
I came to get it.” 

He looked sardonically at the pretty 
woman, A shopping list? Items for 
calls, and the purchase of useless 
knicknacks which go to make up the 
paltry nothings of a worldly woman’s 
life! These unimportant papers were 
left about in the same category with 
letters such as the one he held crushed 
in his palm? All women were alike, 
then? This ore as well—his wife's 
friend—who naively asked for a shop- 
ping list! She was in his wife’s con- 
fidence without doubt, and had, into the 
bargain, her own _ intrigues. Mrs. 
Adair was eying him curiously. 

“Monty, you are about as amiable as 


“Come 


a hornet! You look knocked up 
What’s the matter? Have you bad 
news?” 

“Yes.” 

Her levity altered at once. She came 
nearer to him. 

“Oh, Lam sorry! What is it? Does 
Doreen know? Is it very bad? Can I 


do anything? It’s not from her, is it? 
There’s nothing wrong with Doreen?” 
Fenshawe caught at the word. 
“Wrong? Yes, that’s just it. There's 
something very wrong with Doreen.” 
“Monty!” she exclaimed. “How 
you frighten me! For Heaven's sake 
what is it?” 
Fenshawe, more coolly than he could 
have thought possible under the cir- 
cumstances, considered his companion, 
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Half-Parisian, wholly without domestic 
happiness, brilliant and clever, he rec- 
ognized in Mrs. Adair more than ever 
keenly a dangerous intimate for his 
wife. With this dark-browed, unhappy 
woman one might connect intrigue; 
such letters as the one he held might 
be written to Katherine Adair—but to 
Doreen! The blond delicacy of the 
woman he adored came forcibly to his 
mind; he set his teeth. 

“What,” pursued the other, “has hap- 
pened to Doreen?” 

Despite himself, in astounding oppo- 
sition to his natural reserve, he blurted 
out: 

“What I suppose happens to most of 
you. The old story. I wonder how 
much will shock or surprise you.” 

As he spoke, Mrs. Adair carried her 
mind swiftly to her friend, then back 
to herself, and stopped. 

“Oh, come!” She was practical. “I 
thought poor Doreen was at least half- 
killed in some motor accident. I don't, 
of course, know what has happened 
to your domestic peace, but you are 
quite mad, I assure you, Monty. Do- 
reen perfectly adores you.” 

A spasm crossed the man’s face, and 
he put out his hand as if to set a pause 
before an unwelcome outburst. 

“Don’t retail her confidences or your 
faith in her. I am unfortunately no 
longer a dupe to any of it.” 

The mind of the woman in the room 
with Fenshawe was working more 
swiftly and more subtly than he knew. 
Could it be ? Oh, no, no, that was 
not possible! Her reflections as she 
at—for she had taken a chair by the 
desk-—were all personal, and Fenshawe 
could not guess how closely his doubt 
of his wife had drawn Doreen to Kath- 
erine Adair. 

“Monty,” she said gently, clasping 
her slender white hands, from which 
she had drawn her gloves, “you know 
you're horribly jealous. Jealousy has 
more creative talent than most geniuses. 
Nevertheless, in order to feel as you 
feel, you must have had some terrible 
shock. May I ask what it is?” 

Her eyes at that moment took in 
Doreen’s open desk. She rose, caught 





a sudden exclamation between her lips, 
gave a little nervous laugh. 

“Oh-h, oh!” 

Fenshawe followed her look, and her 
emotion was to him a fatal confession. 
He came up to her and put his hand on 
her shoulder. 

“You know everything,” he 
quietly; “everything.” It 
lips to say: “You shall not leave this 
room until you tell me all;” but dis- 
gusted at what he had already said, he 
was incapable of going further. His 
hand slipped to the woman’s wrist and 
held her arm like a vise. 

“Not one word of this, please,” he 
said below his breath; “not one word of 
this to me or to my wife. I don’t ask 
it—I command it.” 

Mrs. Adair, her handsome eyes dila- 
ting under his look, moved her lips. 

“You have’—she was_ breathless-— 
“found—found a letter?” 

llow well she knows, he smiled. 
Then almost rudely, taking advantage 
of her agitation, he bent close to her, 
and whispered: “I have your promise, 
remember ; your promise.” 

“You must give that letter to 
Monty.” 

He laughed. 

“And you are not even in her confi- 
dence!” 


said 
was on his 


ine, 


“You must,’ she said. “You must 
give me that letter.” 
Fenshawe had it in his hand, and 


Mrs. Adair closed her own over it. Its 
iron resisted her soft palm and eager 
fingers. He lifted the white paper 
above her head, unfolded it; she saw it 
as she half-clung to him. He put it in 
his breast pocket, buttoned his coat 
over it, repeating: 

“And you are not even in her confi- 
dence!” 

Katherine caught eagerly at his arm 
as though to impel him, and at the 
same moment the door which had 
opened unheard by either of them ad- 
mitted Mrs. Ienshawe. 

Fefshawe and Mrs. Adair stepped 
guiltily apart. That Doreen should 
have entered her house at the sole mo- 
ment of all his history which could put 
Fenshawe in the wrong was singular. 











For a second she stood bewildered, as 
if the sight had dazed her; then slowly 
she advanced into the room. 

She had motored in from Tuxedo, 
and under her veil her cheeks were 
softly flushed and her gray eyes dilated. 
Her usual graciousness stood her in 
good stead at this difficult moment. 
She nodded sweetly. 

“How do you do, both of you? I 
thought Kate had left for the Hot 
Springs, and I didn’t know Monty was 
in town.” 

Mrs. Adair, whose aplomb was not 
so shaken as the man’s, came eagerly 
up to her friend. 

“We thought you had gone to—were 
at———” 
“Tuxedo ? 
at’—but I wanted to come home. 
you had tea?” 

She looked from her friend, 
embarrassment had altered to a singu- 
lar expectancy, back at the husband, 
whose eyes, as he returned her gaze, 
narrowed to mere shadows, through 
which his pupils shone as the light- 
house rays that stare from surround- 
ing darkness at the tiny craft going fa 
tally against the rocks. 

Mrs. Fenshawe, who had_ betrayed 
no vulgar surprise at the fact of find 
ing her husband and her best friend 
almost in each other’s arms, now 
glanced from one to the other of the 
spellbound beings, and the touch of 
poison, which had embittered her in 
spite of her control, became evident in 
her face. 

“Why doesn’t some one speak? 
Have I really come back too soon?” 

“Doreen!” Mrs. Adair protested. 

“T supposed there was no one in the 
house,” said its mistress. “I expected 
to come into a deserted room. You 
can hardly blame me if I am baffled. 
\What oath were vou mutually plight- 
ing? Really!” 

The laugh she forced was cut short 
by her husband’s exclamation. It 
sounded like a curse, and his words 
sent the color flaming to her cheeks. 
She saw clearly for the first time that 
his expression was not one of a guilty 
man who had been surprised in an in- 


So I had ‘gone to’—‘was 
Have 


whose 
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trigue, but that of an angry, accusing 
husband. 

“Monty,” she exclaimed, “what is it? 
How can you look at me so?” Her 
voice suffocated. She went over to 
him. “Are you angry with me? You 
think I am unreasonable? Admit I 
have reason. Come,” she said gently. 
“confess what I saw was-—unexpected.” 

Fenshawe wheeled about. Mingled 
with the scorn which touched his lips 
there was so:nething of pity, as if he 
wanted to save her from dragging 
further the ideal which for him lay 
shattered in the dust. 

“Oh, spare me any more comedy,” 
he implored. “There’s nothing to be 
gained by lies.” 

Mrs. Fenshawe interrupted him. 

“T don’t understand. Who do you 
think is playing a comedy?’ Tears 
struggled to her eyes and burned be- 
neath her lids. 

“What lies do you mean?’ 
sued. 

She turned to Katherine Adair, then 
to her husband, who stood like a man 
stricken to stone. After a second: 

“Tell her,’ he said to Katherine 
Adair. 

The woman, who started at this sur- 
prising absolution from her promises, 
turned very pale, and flashed Fenshawe 


? 


she pur- 


a look which plainly said: “The task 
is yours!” 
Her hand was on the door, and 


doubtless some delicacy of sentiment, 
a horror at seeming to enter inoppor- 
tunely upon other people’s domestic 
difficulties, sent her eyebrows and shoul- 
ders upward. 

“Really,” she began, and what would 
have followed was spared by Mrs. Fen- 
shawe, who came to the rescue. 


“Whatever Monty has to say, I 
would like to hear from him alone, 
please. I have surprised some mystery. 


It will clear itself, of course, and mean- 
while’’—she was perfectly sure of what 
she wanted from her friend—‘‘mean- 
while, dear, I will ask you to quite go 
out of the affair. Leave me and 


Monty, I mean, to our explanation, un- 
aided.” 
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Here she did put her hand on Kath- 
erine’s arm. : 

“T’ve been more or less a good friend, 
haven’t [?—haven't I?” 

The other woman impulsively leaned 
over and kissed Doreen. 

“Oh, my dear—the best!” 

“Well, then, be as good, in your way, 
to me.” 

Mrs. Adair bit her lip. 

“And to do so—you are quite sure— 
you want?” 





“Nothing,” quickly finished the oth- 
er; “nothing at all.” 

Fenshawe perceived their mutual 
understanding, and chafed anew. He 


felt his powerlessness before these two 
charming figures who stood between 
the light of the fire and the shadow of 
the heavily curtained door. 

“T absolve you from any promise you 
may have given mie, Kate,” he said 
sharply. 

Doreen caught at his words. 

“Oh, she’s made you a promise, then? 
Well, mine holds, Katherine; mine 
holds.” 

Mrs. Adair looked hesitatingly back 
at Fenshawe. 

“T leave her, then, in your hands.” 

She nodded to him. 

When the other had gone, Mrs. Fen- 
shawe, as she returned to her husband 
slowly across the room, found him 
standing by the desk, his head bent, his 
arms folded on his breast. He did not 
at once look at her, and her face, as 
she regarded him, was inscrutable. She 
wrinkled her fine brows, bit her lip with 
a combination of pretty hesitancy and 
of sorrow, half-made as if she would 
go to him, fling her arms around him, 
and thus draw him irresistibly to her 
while she proferred whatever confession 
she intended. But she controlled her- 
self, and when he suddenly lifted his 
head, he was struck by quite a differ- 
ent look upon her handsome face. 

“Oh, you've chosen a capital confi- 
dante,” he said scornfully. “She didn’t 
betray you in any way. She came, on 
the contrary, to protect the only evi- 
dence you would have cause to fear I 
might discover. But she was too late. 
I had already found the letter.” 


“Where is it?” she asked quietly, ta- 
king in at a glance the disorder of the 
desk. “How many letters did you find, 
and have you read them all?” 

Fenshawe seized his wife’s hand at 
the wrist. 

“Read them ail?” he 
“There were then many?” 

She did not cry out that he was 
crushing her arm. She met his 
squarely. 

“Oh, no,” she breathed, “it isn’t pos- 
sible —that you—you should have 
opened] my desk, and in my absence 
read what you found there.” 

“Nonsense,” he said; “ridiculous! 
Don’t quibble at that trifle in the face 
of this tragedy. And you dare to tell 
me there were more letters!” 

But Fenshawe’s wife was apparently 
untouched by his moral horror. She 
seemed to be conscious only of his indis- 
cretion. For a second the two faced 
each other, and the woman’s expression 
hardened. 


repeated 


eyes 


“Oh, no!” she cried, as if to her 
self. “It’s too unworthy! I couldn't 
have believed it of you.” Her eyes 


filled with tears. “Have I no individ- 
uality, no rights? And in what cate- 
gory do you place me if, without hesi- 
tation, you can spy upon my life, and 
then—and then—suspect me?’ She 
stopped; her voice choked in her throat 

Fenshawe drew the letter from his 
pocket. The more Doreen’s agitation 
increased, the more he gained control 
of himself. 

“T do not call this suspicion,” he 
coldly. “I call it proof.” 

Mrs. Fenshawe bowed her head. 





said 


“You are, of course, perfectly at lib- 
erty,” she murmured, “to believe what 
you like.” 

Ler attitude was so different to what 
(even in this second left him for con 
sideration ) he had expected that he was 
baffled. 


“You make no defense, then?” he 
asked. “No plea?” 
Mrs. Fenshawe laughed - slightly 


“Defense? For what? 
to defend.” 


Beside himself with suppressed an- 


[ have nothing 











ger, he again came toward her, but she 
put up her hand. 

“Don't touch me,” warned. 
“You've hurt me already. You're too— 
too jealous ; too dreadfully jealous. Why 
shouldn’t J believe all manner of dread- 
ful things about you and Katherine? 
But I don’t; I’m too sane, too reason- 
able. And then,” she added, “there’s 
the question of loyalty.” 

At this Fenshawe interrupted her 
rutally. “Loyalty! Oh, of course! 
Loyalty to Pendleton. Protect him.’ 

With an exclamation of disgust, Mrs. 
Fenshawe turned to leave the room. 

“Ym not protecting him!’ she cried 
angrily over her shoulder. 

“Whom, then?” he asked. 

At the door he heard almost like a 
whisper: “Oh, how unjust, how cruel 


you are!” 


she 


However different from other men 
Fenshawe had fancied himself, how- 
ever unlike his neighbors even in the 
matter of hatred and love, he found, on 
the evening after the tragedy, that he 
was relegated to a place in the category 
of common mortals. He did not rush 
out to attack Richard Pendleton at his 
club. He made no further search for 
other letters, and, realizing all too bit- 
terly that his interview with Doreen had 
brought him neither satisfaction nor 
peace, he would have giver his fortune 


to forget what he had been so deter- 
inined to discover 
During the past forty-eight hours 


Mrs. Fenshawe had kept her own part 


of the house, while Montagu, like a 
caged animal, had wandered about 
within the limits of his own domestic 


Should he continue to tamely 


domain. 
accept Doreen’s non-committal silence? 
He might as well, he morosely reflected, 
slip into the place, somewhere between 
heaven and the vaudeville, to which 
are relegated the semi-ridiculous, semi- 
indulgent hysbands, 
indifference cause 


angelic eries ol 


whose ind lence or 


them to overlook what no man with red. 


blood in his veins should endure. 

But the two stood their ground, and 
neither made a decided move. They 
were, he thought, like a train of cars 
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that had slipped its rails; the rails 
stretched along as before the accident; 
the train with its complete mechanism 
lay intact; but what good was one to 
the other? In a thousand forms he 
wondered whether the train of his life, 
with Doreen and its cargo of happiness, 
could ever be started again upon the 
smooth track that for so many years 
had borne them on their voyage of 
love. 

“All the kineg’s horses and all the 
king’s men,” he sighed. 

These images came to him in the 
more peaceful moments between hours 
of actual misery, horror, despair, doubt, 
loathing, and love. Love that, in spite 
of everything, surrounded his thoughts 
of Doreen. 

They were, on the second night after 
the discovery of the letters, to give a 
dinner, a formal function, which could 
not be postponed for any such reason 
as the wrecking of the Fenshawes’ hap- 
piness! Fenshawe reflected how 
strange a sensation it would be to, 
as it were, play host to his hostess, 
when, for the first time since their vio- 
lent parting, he should sit face to face 
with his wife at table. 

Doreen would seem to him more like 
a stranger than any of her guests; yet 
the same roof had-sheltered them both, 
not only for these wretched hours of 


estrangement, but for five marvelous 
years. The semi-farcical, altogether 
worldly attitude reported of certain 


couples who address each other only in 
the presence of others, was then to add 
itself to the list of things through which 
Fenshawe had always drawn the line, 
debarring them from the possible limit 
of his experience. 

There was an unsteady thumping un- 
der the flash of white between the la- 
pels of his dinner-coat as he came into 
the lower rooms. In the “Is madame at 


home?” sort of tone, he found himself 
asking: 

“Has Mrs. Fenshawe come down 
yet r 

“No, sir.” And as the punctual host 
stood warming his back before the 


servant handed 
Taking it from 


drawing-room fire, the 


Fenshawe a telegran 
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the tray, he absent-mindedly tore a strip 
from the yellow envelope and unfolded 
the written sheet. 

“Adair,” it was signed; ‘Katherine 
Adair.” The name recalled his misery 
sharply. He scanned the message. 


Can keep our secret no longer. You will 


know why to-night. 


Fenshawe turned the despatch over; 
it was addressed to Mrs. Fenshawe. It 
was too late to correct the mistake, to 
attempt any further explanation. As 
the other bell rang, the despatch lay a 
crumpled ball at the bottom of his 
waistcoat pocket. 

In spite of a sense of triumph, he felt 
a hot anger at Katherine Adair that she 
should have betrayed Doreen. 

“Why,” he wondered, “does fate 
everlastingly intrude herself in some 
detestable guise between husband and 
wife at the moment they are about to 
receive people?” 

Possibly for the very purpose of 
bringing to the haggard victim’s- face 
a smile such as the one which, for the 
first time in days, lighted up Fen- 
shawe’s handsome visage as he wel- 
comed his guests. 

The lady of the house made her en- 
trance simultaneously with several of 
her friends. And only at dinner, when 
the table was encircled by the dozen 
guests, did Fenshawe have time to ob- 
serve the pallor which gave a luster 
to Doreen’s eyes and made his wiie 
more appealing, more lovely than he 
had ever seen her. 

In spite of all he knew, she attracted 
him cruelly, fatally. What if he had 
been in error? What if Mrs. Adair’s 
disclosures should clear Doreen? 

Bosh! But how beautiful she was! 
Fenshawe felt his very adoration of his 
wife drawing him irresistibly, as though 
by magic, toward her, and he resented 
the impulse as weakness. 

Here the name of Mrs. Adair caught 
his attention. Some one close to him 
was speaking of Kate. How she pur- 
sued him! Could he never escape her? 

“Isn't it too appalling for poor old 
Adair! I suppose he’ll sell the Tuxedo 
property now.” 


“Does everybody know ?” 
The woman at Fenshawe’s left, like 
an eager bird of prey, leaned over to 


pick bare the carrion of scandal. 


“Oh, yes,” laughed her neighbor. 
“That’s the distinction, isn’t it? So 


long as everybody knows, it doesn’t 
seem to make any difference, but when 
everybody kuows that everybody 
knows, then it’s a scandal at once. 
Everybody has to judge and show prin- 
ciple, and take sides.” 

Fenshawe’s thoughts came too rapid- 
ly, he couldn’t formulate them. 

“Tt seems,” went on the first speak- 
er, “that they'd been in correspondence 
a year, through the kind medium of an- 
other woman to whom the letters were 
all addressed; she received them and 
kept them for Kate. Rather a danger- 
ous game for the other woman. Sup- 
pose her husband had found out?” 

“Now that they have actually run 
away together,” a man spoke for the 


first- time, “what difference does _ it 
make? One divorce, one marriage 
more or less in a winter. It didn’t 


promise such a commonplace dénoue- 
ment in the early stages when every- 
body only knew!” 

The conversation which had begun 
at Fenshawe’s end of the table in un- 
dertones intended for a few ears alone, 
now attracted everybody’s word and 
comment, 

“What J'm interested in,’ resumed 
the bird of prey, “are those letters.” 

To Fenshawe his’ wife’s voice 
seemed to come to him across a dis- 
tance, and she met her husband’s eyes 
with a half-humorous and _half- 
sad, as she asked: 

“What letters?” 

His hand had gone into his pocket, 
he was playing with a crumpled des- 
patch. 

“Good God!” he murmured. 

“Why, Pendleton’s letters to Kate 
Adair. They’re in some other woman’s 
boudoir for safe-keeping !” 

Mrs. Fenshawe had given the signal 
to rise, and she stood white and shim- 
mering, a little mocking—charming, 
absolutely charming. One by one the 
guests began to leave the dining-room. 


sinile 














“Tf the other woman’’—Doreen was 
quite calm about it—‘was any sort of 
a good friend, she probably kept Kate’s 
secret for her better than Kate ap- 
pears to have done for herself.” 

As the last trailing gown passed from 
the room, Fenshawe seized a man by 
the arm. 

“What’s all 
Adair ?” 

“Nothing, old chap! That is, noth- 
ing more than you’ve already heard a 
dozen times. Only you've always had 
such a chip on your shoulder about 
your wife’s best friend that you haven't, 
naturally, been as open to insinuation 
as the rest of us. Kate has gone off 
with Pendleton definitely. They sailed 
this morning for France.” 

Doreen’s husband watched the groups 
before him-as they lit their cigars and 
took their positions around the deserted 
table, where fruit and flowers glowed 
under the light. 


this rot about Mrs. 
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This, then, was the mystery. 

Every word of Doreen’s now went to 
clear away the fog. What a friend she 
had been! And he? What a brute he 
had shown himself; what a_ brute! 
Would she ever trust him again? 

In his ears rang the comments of a 
scandal which seemed more to amuse 
and entertain than to awaken honest in- 
dignation and pity. As he listened with 
disgust, a great tenderness for Doreen 
filled his heart; a longing to speak to 
her, to take her in his arms, to cherish 


her as he never had—this flower of 
purity. 
Around him the men talked on 


through the fragrant smoke of their 
cigars. 

The clock on the mantel pointed to 
ten. Only the beginning of the evening. 

And it seemed to Fenshawe, while he 
waited, that the time would never come 
when once again he might be with his 
wife, alone. 


SA, 


ANDANTE CON MOTO 


CROSS the quiet air there flows a tide 


Of homing pigeons; 


soft 


They settle on the carven cornices, 

And dip, and coo, and take the sun 

That lies in shining ripples on their necks 
And gilds their breasts. 

The old gray church has set, 


To front the west, 
A dome 
Full of light; 


The belfry frames a little 


of tremulous amber, 


colk red cle ud. 


The strong sun, low and lower, 


Grows reminiscent ere he 


vanishes. 


Beyond the other towers 
The evening star emerges luminous 


And the sky dims, recedes, 


and grows more vast. 


The pigeons are asleep. 


The church is veiled 


In filmy dusk—and 


Lights begin. 
S dD 


So tired I 
Comes surely 


in the 


am—and how the 
-softly ! 


darkening cits 


night 


It will be good to sleep. 





Grack Hazarp CONKLING. 

















fF WAS feelin’ pretty 


chipper myself, and 
so was Cap’n Jona- 
dab. For one thing 
luncheon was over, 


and the average man 
had cause to be 
thankful when _ he’d 
got safe past another one of them hotel 
meals. *Twas the fourth day of our 
pleasure cruise in New York, and we 
was still hangin’ out at the Golconda 
House. Jonadab wouldn’t board no- 
wheres else. Jle’d recommended that 
hotel to me on account of his stopping 
there twenty years afore. He just 
made me go there, and now he was 
too stubborn to own up that ’twas bad. 
‘Twas a matter of principle with him, 
and he’s sot on principle. 











We walked out of the dinin’-room 
and into the office. And there, by the 
clerk’s desk, was a big, tall man, 
dressed up in clothes that was loud 
enough to speak for themselves, and 
with a shiny new tall hat, set with a 
list to port, on his head. He was 


smooth-faced and pug-nosed, with an 
upper lip like a camel's 

He didn’t pay much attention to us, 
nor to anybody else, for the matter of 
that. He as mournful as a hearse, 
for all his joyful togs. 

“Fine day, ain’t it?” 
social. 
The tall chap looked up at him from 
under the deck of the beaver hat. 
“Huh!” he growls out, and 
down again. 

“T say it’s a fine day,” 
again. 

“T was after 


Was 
says Jonadab, 
looks 
said the cap’n 


hearin’ 


yez say it,” 


Says 








the man, and walks off, scowlin’ like a 
meat-ax. We looked after him. 
“Who was that murderer?” asks 


Jonadab of the clerk. “And when are 
they going to hang him?” 

S-sh-sh!’’ whispers the clerk, scart. 
“ *Tis .the The bloke what runs 
the hotel. He’s a fine man, but he has 
troubles. He’s blue.” 


boss. 


“So that’s the boss, hey?” says I. 
“And he’s blue. Well, he looks it. 
What’s troublin’ him? <Ain’t business 


gor yl ?” 
“Never better. It ain't that. 
things on his mind. 
I cal'‘late he’d have told us the yarn, 
only Jonadab wouldn’t wait to hear it. 
We was goin’ sight-seein’ and we had 


He has 
You see——” 


“aquarium” and “Stock Exchange” on 
the list for that afternoon. Our _ po- 
liceman friend, Cap’n Jim Kelly, had 


made out a kind of schedule for us of 
things we’d ought to see while we was 
in New York, and so fur we'd took in 
the zoological menagerie and the pic- 
ture museum, and Central Park and 
Brooklyn Bridge 

On the way down-town in the up- 
stairs railroad Jonadab done some 
preachin’. His text was took from the 
Golconda House sign, which had “T. 
Dempsey, Proprietor,” painted on it. 

“It’s that Dempsey man’s cons 
that makes him so blue, 
the cap’n. “It’s the 
money. He sells liquor.” 

“Oh!” says I. “Is that it? I thought 
maybe he’d been sleepin’ on one of his 
own hotel beds. They're enough to 
make any man blue—black and blue.” 

The “aquarium” wa’n't a 
Jonadab was disgusted. He 


cience 
Barzilla,” says 
way he makes his 


success. 
give one 








look around, grabbed me by the arm, 
and marched me out of that building 
same as Deacon Titcomb, of the Holi- 
ness church down home, marched his 
boy out of the Universalist sociable. 
“It’s nothin’ but a whole passel of 
fish,” he snorts. “The idea of sendin’ 
two Cape Codders a couple of miles to 
look at fish. I’ve looked at ’em and 
fished for ’em, and et ’em all the days 
of my life,” he says, “and when I’m on 
aevacation I want a change. I'd forgot 
that ‘aquarium’ meant fish, or you 
wouldn’t have got me within smellin’ 
distance of it. Necessity’s one thing 
and pleasure’s another, as the boy said 
about takin’ his ma’s spring bitters.” 


So, as I was feelin’ the same way, 
we headed for the Stock Exchange. We 
got our gallery-tickets at the bank 


where Cap’n Kelly kept his money, and 
in a little while we was leanin’ over 
a kind of marble bulwarks and starin’ 
down at a gang of men smokin’ and 
foolin’ and carryin’ on. ’Twas a dull 
day, so we found out afterward, and I 
guess likely that was true. Anyway, I 
never see grown-up men act so much 
like children. There was a lot of poles 
stuck up around with signs on ’em, 
and around every pole was a circle of 
bedlamites hollerin’ like loons. Holler- 
in’ was the nighest to work of anything 
I see them fellers do, unless twas tear- 
in’ up papers and shovin’ the pieces 
down somebody’s neck or throwin’ ’em 
in the air like a play-actin’ snow- 
storm. 

‘“What’s the matter with ’em?” says 
I. “They act the way the billiard-sa- 
loon crowd does after Web Saunders 
has had a jug come from Boston.” 

But Cap’n Jonadab was awful inter- 
ested. He dumped some money in a 
mine once. The mine caved in on it, 
[ guess, for not a red cent ever come 
to the top again, but he’s been a kind 
of prophet concernin’ finances ever 
sence. 

“T want to see the big fellers,” says 
he. “S’pose that fat one is Morgan?” 

“T don’t know,” I. “Me and 
Pierpont ain't met for ever so long. 
you're 


Says 


Jon’t lean over and point so; 
hit.” 


makin’ a 
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He was, too. Some of, the younger 
crew on the floor was lookin’ up and 
grinnin’, and more kept stoppin’ and 
joinin’ in all the time. I cal’late we 
looked kind of green and soft, hangin’ 
over that marble rail, like posies on a 
tombstone; and green is the favorite 
color to a stock-broker, they tell me. 
Anyhow, we had a good sized congre- 
gation under us in less than no time. 
Likewise, they got chatty, and com- 
menced to unload remarks. 

“Land di one. 
punkins ?” 

“How’s crops down your way?” says 
another. 

Now there wa’n’t nothin’ real bright 
and funny about these questions— 
more fresh than new, they struck me— 
but you'd think they was gems from 
the comic almanac, jedgin’ by the haw- 
haws. Next minute a_ little bald- 
headed smart Alec, with clothes that 
had a tailor’s sign hull down and out 
of the race, steps to the front and com- 
mences to make a speech. 

“Gosh t’mighty, gents,” says he. 
“With your kind permission I'll sing, 
‘When Reuben Comes to Town,’ ” 

\nd he did sing it, too, in a voice 
that needed cultivatin’ worse’n a sandy 
front yard. And with every verse the 
congregation whooped and laughed 
and cheered. When the anthem was 
concluded, all hands set up a yell and 
looked at us to see how we took it. 

\s for me, I was bilin’ mad and mor- 
tified and red-hot all over. But old 
Cap’n Jonadab was as cool as an Oc- 
tober evenin’. Once in a while the 
cap’n comes out right down brilliant, 
and he done it He smiled, kind 
of tolerant and easy, same as you might 
at the tricks of a hand-organ monkey. 
Then he claps his hands, applaudin’- 
like, reaches into his pocket, brings up 
a couple of pennies, and tosses ’em 
dofn to little baldhead, who was 
standin’ there blown up with pride. 

For a minute the crowd was still. 
And then such a yell as went up! The 
whole floor went wild. Next thing |] 
knew the gallery was filled with 
brokers, grabbin’ us by the hands, 
poundin’ us on the back, beggin’ us to 


sakes!” says “How’s 


now. 
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come have a,drink, and generally goin’ 
crazy. We was solid with the “system” 
for once in our lives. We could have 
had that whole buildin’, from marble 
decks to gold maintruck, if we'd said 
the word. Fifty yellin’ lunatics was on 
hand to give it to us; the other two 
hundred was joyfully mutilatin’ the 
baldhead. 

Well, I wanted to get away, and so 
did Jonadab, I guess; but the crowd 
wouldn’t let us. We'd got to have a 
drink; hogsheads of drinks. That was 
the best joke on Eddie Lewisburg that 


ever was. Come on! We must come 
on! Whee! Wow! 
I don’t know how it would have 


ended if some one hadn't butted head 
first through the mob and grabbed me 
by the shoulder. I was ready to fight 
by this time, and maybe I'd have be- 
gun to fight if the chap who grabbed 
me hadn’t been a few inches short of 
seven foot high. And, besides that, I 
knew him. ‘Twas Robert van Wedder- 
burn, the young feller who had been a 
college waiter at the Old Home House 
once, under the name of “Jonesy,” and 


had married Mabel Seabury. You re- 
member about him. 
“It is you!” he sings out. “By 


George! I thought it was when I came 
on the floor just now. My! but I’m 
glad to see you. And Cap’n Wixon, 


too! Bully! Clear out and let ‘em 
alone, you Indians.” + 
The crowd didn’t want to let us 


alone, but Bob got us clear somehow, 
and out of the Exchange Buildin’ and 
into the back room of a kind of restau- 


rant. Then he gets chairs for us, or- 
ders cigars, and shakes hands once 
more. 


“To think of seein’ you two in New 


York!” he says, wonderin’, “What 
are you doin’ here? When did you 
come? Tell us about it.” 


So.we told him about our pleasure 
cruise, and what had happened to us 
so fur. It seemed to tickle him ‘most 
to death. 

“But look here,” says I. “What are 
you doin’ here? I thought you was in 
Providence, managin’ Dillaway’s branch 
store. 





himself. 
Seems his dad, old man Van Wedder- 
burn, hadn't took kindly to the Con- 


Then he told us about 


solidated Cash Stores. You could only 
get part of a feller’s money that way. 
Old Van had been bankin’ and brokin’ 
for years—he bein’ the bank and _ his 
customers the broke, I judge—and a 
trade where you only made a profit by 
sellin’ a person somethin’ must have 
seemed slow as a one-legged race to 
him. Anyhow, he persuaded his son 
to come back to New York and ship 
aboard the Stock Exchange, the old 
man puttin’ up the passage money. 

“Mabel and I are keepin’ house, in 
a modest way, up-town,” says Bob; 
“and she'll be as glad to see you as 
Tam. You're comin’ up to dinner with 
me to-night, and you’re goin’ to make 
us a visit, you know,” he says. 

Well, if we didn’t know it then we 
learned it right away. Nothin’ that me 
or Jonadab could say would make him 
change the course a point. So Jonadab 
went up to the Golconda House and got 
our bags, and at half-past four that 
afternoon the three of us was in a hired 
hack bound up-town. 

On the way Bob was full of fun as 
ever. Bein’ rich again hadn’t changed 
him none. He laughed and joked, and 
asked questions about the Old Home 


House till you couldn’t rest. All of a 
sudden he slaps his knee and _ sings 
out: 

“There! I knew I’d forgotten some- 
thin’. Our butler left yesterday, and I 


was to call at the intelligence-office on 
my way home and see if they’d scared 
up a new one.” 

I looked at Jonadab, and he at me. 

“Hum!” says I, thinkin’ about that 
“modest” housekeepin’. “Do you keep 
a butler?” 

“Not long,” says he, dry as a salt cod- 
fish. And that’s all we could get out 
of him. 

| s’pose there’s different kinds of 
modesty. We hadn’t more’n got inside 
the gold-plated front door of that house 
when I decided that the Van Wedder 
burn brand of housekeepin’ wa’n't bash- 
ful enough to blush. If /’d been run- 
nin’ that kind of a place, the only time 




















I’d felt shy and retirin’ was when the 
landlord come for the rent. 

One of the fo’mast hands—hired 
girls, I mean—went aloft to fetch Mrs. 
Van Wedderburn, and when Mabel 
come down she was just as nice and 
folksy and glad to see us as a body 
could be. Gold-platin’ hadn’t changed 
her no more than it had her husband. 
But she looked sort of troubled, just 
the same. 

“I'm ever so glad you're here,” says 
she to me and Jonadab. “But, oh, 
Bob! it’s a shame the way things hap- 
pen. Cousin Harriet and Archie came 
this afternoon to stay until to-morrow. 
They're on their way South. And I 
have promised that you and I shall take 
Harriet to see Marlowe to-night. Of 
course we won't do it now, under any 
consideration, but you know what she 
is.” 

Bob seemed to know. He muttered 
somethin’ that sounded like a Scripture 
text. Jonadab spoke up prompt. 

“Indeed you will,” says he, decided. 
“Me and Barzilla ain't that kind. 
We've got relations of our own, and 
we know what it means when they 
come a-visitin’. You and Mr. Van’ll 
take your comp’ny and go to see— 
whatever ’tis you want to see, and we'll 
make ourselves to home till you get 
back. Yes, you will, or we clear out 
this minute.” 

They didn’t want to, but we was sot. 
and so they give in finally. It seemed 
that this Cousin Harriet was a widow 
relation of the Van Wedderburns, who 
lived in a swell country house over in 
Connecticut somewhere, and was rich 
as the rest of the tribe. Archie was her 


son. “Hers and the Evil One's,’ Bob 
said. 
We didn’t realize how much truth 


there was in this last part until we run 
afoul of Archie and his ma at dinner- 
time. Cousin Harriet was tall and mid- 
dlin’ slim, thirty-five years old, maybe, 
at a sale for taxes, but discounted to 
twenty at her own valuation. She was 
got up regardless, and had a kind of 
chronic, tired way of talkin’, and a 
condescendin’ look to her, as if she was 
on top of Bunker Hill monument, and 
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all creation was on its knees down be- 
low. She didn’t warm up to Jonadab 
and me much; eyed us over through a 
pair of gilt spy-glasses, and admitted 
that was “charmed, I’m _ sure.” 
Likewise she was afflicted with 
“nerves,” which must be a divil of a 
disease—for everybody but the patient, 
especial. 

Archie—his 
“Archibald, dear”’—showed up pretty 
soon in tow of his “maid,” a sweet- 
faced, tired-out Irish girl named Mar- 
garet. “Archibald, dear” was five years 
old or so, sufferin’ from curls and the 
lack of a lickin’. I never see a young 
one that needed a strap-ile more. 

“How d’ye do, Archie?” says Cap’n 
Jonadab, holdin’ out his hand. 

Archie didn’t take the hand. In- 
stead of that he points at the cap’n and 
commences to laugh. 

“Ho, ho!” says he, dancin’ and point- 
in’. “Look at the funny whiskers.” 

Jonadab wa’n’t expectin’ that, and it 
set him all aback, like he’d run into a 
head squall. He took hold of his 
beard and looked foolish. Bob and 
Mabel looked ashamed and = mad. 
Cousin Harriet laughed one of her lazy 
laughs. 

“Archibald, de-ar,” she drawls, “you 
mustn't speak that way. Now be nice, 
and play with Margaret durin’ dinner, 
that’s a good boy.” 

“T won't,’ remarks Archie, cheerful. 
“I’m goin’ to dine with you, mama.” 

“Oh, no, you’re not, dear. You'll 
have your own little table, and——” 

Then ‘twas “Hi, yi!” “Bow, wow!” 
\rchibald wa’n’t hankerin’ for little ta- 
bles. He was goin’ to eat with us, that’s 
what. Ilis ma she argued with him 
and pleaded, and he yelled and stamped 
and hurrahed. When Margaret tried 
to soothe him he went at her like a 
wildcat, and kicked and pounded her 
sinful. She tried to take him out of 
the and then Cousin Harriet 


she 


ma hailed him = as 


room, 


come down on her like a scow-load of 
brick. 

“Haven't I told you,” says she, sharp 
and vinegary, “not to oppose the child 
in that way? 


Archibald has such a sen- 
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sitive nature,” she says to Mabel, “that 
Opposition arouses him just as it did 
me at his age. Very well, dear; you 
may dine with us to-night, if you wish. 
Oh, my poor nerves! Margaret, why 
don’t you place a chair for Master 
Archibald? The creature is absolutely 
stupid at times,” she says, talkin’ about 
that poor maid afore her face with no 
more thought for her feelin’s than if 
she was a wooden image. ‘She has no 
tact whatever. I wouldn't have Archi- 
bald’s spirit broken for anything.” 

’Twas his neck that needed breakin’ 
if you asked me. That was a joyful 
meal, now I tell you. 


There was more joy when ’twas 
over. Archie didn’t want to go to bed, 
havin’ desires to set up and torment 
Jonadab with questions about his 


whiskers ; askin’ if they growed or was 
tied on, and things like that. ’Course 
he didn’t know his ma was goin’ to the 
show, or he wouldn’t have let her. But 
finally he was coaxed up-stairs by Mar- 
garet and a box of candy, and, word 
havin’ been sent down that he was 
asleep, Bob got out his plug hat and 
Mabel and Cousin Harriet got on their 
fur-lined dolmans and knit clouds, and 
was ready for the hack. 

“IT feel mighty mean to go off and 
leave you this way,’ says Bob to me 
and Jonadab. sut you make yourself 
at home, won't you? This is your house 
to-night, you know; servants and all.” 
ow about that boy’s wakin’ up?” 


( 
i] 
) 


“Oh, his maid’ll attend to him. If 
he needs any help you can give it to 
r,” he says, winkin’ on the side. 

But Cousin Harriet was right at his 


starboard beam, and she heard him. 
She flew up like a settin’ hen. 

“Indeed they will wot!’ she sings 
out. “If any one but Margaret was to 


control Archibald, I don’t 
dare think what might happen. I shall 
not stir from this spot until these per- 
sons promise not to interfere in any 
way; Archibald, dear, is such a sensi- 
tive child.” 

So we promised not to interfere, al- 
though Cap’n Jonadab looked disap- 


o 
pointed when he done it. I could see 


attempt to 


that he’d had hopes afore he give that 
promise. 

After they’d gone we loafed into the 
settin’-room or libr’ry, or whatever 
you call it, and come to anchor in a 
couple of big, lazy chairs. 

“Now,” [, takin’ off 
“we can be comf'table.” 

But we couldn't. In bobs a servant- 
girl to know if we “wanted anything.”’ 
We didn’t, but she looked so shocked 


says my coat, 


when she see me in my shirt-sleeves 
that I put the coat on again, feelin’ as 
if I'd ought to blush. And in a minute 


back she comes to find out if we was 
sure we didn’t want anything. Jonadab 
was hitchin’ in his chair. Between 
“nerves” and Archibald his temper was 
raw on the edges. 

“Say,” he bursts out, “you look kind 
of pale to me. What you need is fresh 


air. Why don’t you go take a walk?” 
The girl looked at him with her 


mouth open. 

“Oh,” says she, “I couldn't do that, 
thank you, sir. That would leave no 
one but the cook and the kitchen girl. 
And the master said you was to be 
made perfectly comf'table and——” 

“Yes,” says the cap’n, dry, “I heard 
him say it. And we can’t be com- 
ftable with you shut up in the house 
this nice evenin’. Go and take a walk, 
and take the cook and stewardess with 
you. Don't argue about it. I’m skip- 
per here till the boss gets back. Go, the 
three of you, and go now. D’ye hear?” 

There was a little more talk, but not 
much. In five minutes or so the down- 
stairs front door banged, and there was 
gigglin’ outside. 

There!” Jonadab, peelin’ off 
his coat and throwin’ himself back in 
one chair with his feet on another one 
“Now, by Judas, I’m goin’ to be homey 
and happy like poor folks. I don’t won- 
der that Harriet 
Darn style, anyhow! Pass 
cigar-box, Barzilla.” 


“ 


Say S 


nerves. 
that 


voman’s got 


over 


*Twas half an hour later or so when 
Margaret, the nurse-maid, came down- 
stairs. I’d almost forgot her. We was 
tame and toler’ble contented by that 
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time. Jonadab called to her as she all about it. Me and Mr. Wingate 
went by the door. ain't got nerves, and we ain't rich, 

“Ts that young one asleep: he asked. neither. You can talk to us. Come, 
Yes, sir,” says she, “he is. Is there comes — 
waeeibitigs Tanke’ aa S : aatk seat) She didn’t know how to act, seem- 
anything Ican do? Did youwantany- . ° KNOW | act, § 
thine ?” ingly. She was like a dog that’s been 


The cap’n looks at me. “I 
man it’s catchin’!” he says. 
all got it. No, we don’t want anything, 
except—— What’s the matter? You 
don’t need fresh air, do you?” 

The girl looked as if she’d lost her 
last friend. Her pretty face was pale 
and her eyes was Wet, as if she’d been 
cryin’, 

“No, sir,” says she, puzzled. 
sir, thank you, sir.” 

“She’s tired out, that’s all,’ says I. 
I swan, I pitied the poor thing. “You 
ro somewheres and take a nap,” I told 


swan to 
“They've 





“No, 


ta) 

her. ‘Me and my friend won't tell. 
Oh, no, she couldn’t do that. It 

wa'n't that she was tired—no more 


tired than usual—but she'd been that 
troubled in her mind lately, askin’ our 
pardon, that she was near to crazy. 

We was sorry for that, but it didn’t 
seem to be none of our business, and she 
was turnin’ away, when all at once she 
stops and turns back again. 

“Might I ask you gintlemen a ques- 
tion?’ she says, sort of pleadin’. 
“Sure I mane no harm by it. Do aither 
of you know a man be the name of 
Michael O’Shaughnessy ?” 

Me and Jonadab looked at each other. 
“Which?” says Il. “Mike O’who?” says 
the cap’n. 

“Aw, don’t you 
begs. “Don't 


hoped you might. 


know him?” she 
you know him? Sure | 
[f you'd only tell 


me where he is I’d git on me knees 
and pray for you. Oh, Mike! Mike! 
why did you leave me like this? 
What’ll become of me?” 


ulks off down the hall, cov- 
erin’ her face with her hands and cryin’ 
as if her heart was broke. 
there!” says Jonadab, run- 
after her, all shook up. He’s a 
kind-hearted man—especially to nice- 
lookin’ females. “Don’t act so,” he 
says. “Be a good girl. Come right 
back into the settin’-room and tell me 


And she w: 


=a he r¢ ! 


nin 





kicked so often he’s suspicious of a pat 
on the head. And she was cryin’ and 
sobbin’ so, and askin’ our pardon for 
doin’ it, that it took a good while to 
get at the real yarn. But we did get 
it, after a spell. 

It seems that the girl—her whole 
name was Margaret Sullivan—had 
been in this country but a month or so, 
havin’ come from Ireland in a steam- 
boat to meet the feller who'd kept com- 
pny with her over there. His name 
was Michael O’Shaughnessy, and he’d 
been in America for four years or more, 
livin’ with a cousin in Long Island City. 
And he’d got a good job at last, and he 


sent for her to come on and be mar- 
ried to him. And when she landed 
‘twas the cousin that met her. Mike 


had drawn a five-thousand-dollar prize 
in the Mexican lottery a week afore, 
and hadn’t been seen sence. 

So poor Margaret goes to the cousin's 
to stay. And she found them poor as 
Job’s pet chicken, and havin’ hardly 
grub enough aboard to feed the dozen 
or so little cousins, let alone free board- 
ers like her. And so, havin’ no money, 
she goes out one day to an intelligence- 
office where they deal in help, and puts 
in a blank askin’ for a job as servant- 
girl. “Twas a swell place, where big- 
bugs done their tradin’, and there she 
runs into Cousin Harriet, who was a 
chronic customer, always out of serv- 
ants, owin’ to the complications of 
Archibald and nerves. And Harriet 
hires her, because she was pretty and 
would work for a shavin’ more’n noth- 
in’, and carts her right off to Connecti- 


And 


cut. when Margaret sets out to 
write for her trunk, and to tell where 
she is, she finds she’s lost the cousin’s 


address, and can’t remember whether 
it’s Umpty-eighth Street or Tin Can 
Avenue. 

“And, oh,” says she, “what shail I 
do? The mistress is that hard to please, 
and the child is that wicked till I want 
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to die. And I have no money and no 
friends. Oh, Mike! Mike!” she says. 
“If you only knew you’d come to me. 
lor it’s a good heart he has, although 
the five thousand dollars carried away 
his head,” says she. 

I don’t believe I ever wanted to make 
a feller’s acquaintance more than I done 
that O’Shaughnessy man’s. The mean 
blackguard, to leave his girl that way. 
And ’twas easy to see what she’d been 
through with Cousin Harriet and that 
brat. We tried to comfort her all we 
could; promised to have a hunt through 
Long Island and the directory, and to 
help get her another place when she 
got back from the South, and so on. 
But “twas kind of unsatisfactory. 
’Twas her Mike she wanted. 

“T told the father about it at the 
church up there,” she says, “and he 
wrote, but the letters was lost, I guess. 
And I thought if I might see a priest 
here in New York he might help me. 
But the mistress is to go at noon to- 


morrer, and I'll have no time. What 
shall I do?” says she, and commenced 
to cry again. 

Then I had an idea. “Priest?” says 


[. “There’s a fine big church, with a 
cross on the ridge-pole of it, not five 
minutes’ walk from this house. I see it 
as we was comin’ up. Why don’t you 
run down there this minute?” I says. 

No, she didn’t want to leave Archi- 
bald. Suppose he shotld wake up. 

“All right,” says I. “Then I'll go 
myself. And I'll fetch a priest up here 
if I have to tote him on my back, like 
the feller does the codfish in the adver- 
tisin’ picture.” 

I didn’t have to tote him. He lived 
in a mighty fine house, hitched onto the 
church, and there was half a dozen as- 
sistant parsons to help him do his 
preachin’. But he was big and fat and 
eray-haired and as jolly and as kind- 
hearted a feller as you’d want to meet. 
He said he’d come right along; and 
he done it. 

Jonadab opened the door for us. 
“What's the row?” says I, lookin’ at his 
face. 

“Row?” he 
enough for six. 


“there’s 
da—— 


snorts 3 


That 


TOW 
Ex- 


cuse me, mister—that cussed Archibald 
has woke up.” 

He had; there wa’n’t no doubt about 
it. And he was raisin’ hod, too. The 
candy, mixed up with the dinner, had 
put his works in line with his disposi- 
tion, and he was poundin’ and yellin’ 
up-stairs enough to wake the dead. 
Margaret leaned over the balusters. 

“Is it the father?” she says. “Oh, 
dear! what'll I do?” 

“Send some of the other servants 
to the boy,” says the priest, “and come 
down yourself.” 

Jonadab, lookin’ kind of foolish, ex- 
plained what had become of the other 
servants. Father McGrath—that was 
his name—laughed and shook all over. 

“Very well,” says he. “Then bring 
the young man down. Perhaps he’ll 
be quiet here.” 

So pretty soon down come Margaret 
with Archibald, full of the Old 
Scratch, as usual, dressed up gay in a 
kind of red blanket nighty, with a rope 
around the middle of it. The young 
one spotted Cap’n Jonadab, and set up 
a whoop. 

“Oh! there’s the funny whiskers,” he 
sings out. 

“Good evenin’, my son,” says the 
priest. 

“Who's the fat 
Archibald, sociable. 
a red fat man. 
and fat?” 

These questions didn’t make Father 
McGrath any paler. He laughed, of 
course, but not as if ’twas the funniest 
thing he ever heard. 

“So you think I’m fat, do you, my 
boy?” says he. 

“Yes, I do,” says 
and red and funny. 
the whisker man. I 
funny-lookin’ people.” 

He commenced to point and holler 
and laugh. Poor Margaret was so 
shocked and mortified she didn’t know 
what to do. 

“Stop your noise, sonny,” says I. 
“This gentleman wants to talk to your 
nurse.” 

The answer I got was some unex- 
pected. 


man?” remarks 
“T never saw such 
What makes him so red 


Archibald. “Fat 
Most as funny as 
never saw such 




















“What makes your feet so big?” 
says Archie, pointin’ at my Sunday 
boots. “Why do you wear shoes like 
that? Can’t you help it? You’re fun- 
ny, too, aren’t you? You’re funnier 
than the rest of *em.” 

We all went into the library then, 
and Father McGrath tried to ask Mar- 
garet some questions. I'd told him the 
heft of the yarn on the way from the 
church, and he was interested. But the 
questionin’ was mighty  unsatisfyin’. 
Archibald was the whole team, and the 
rest of us was yeller dogs under the 
wagon. 

“Can't you keep that child quiet?” 
asks the priest, at last, losin’ his temper 
and speakin’ pretty sharp. 

“Oh, Archie, dear! do be a nice boy,” 
begs Margaret, for the eight hundredth 
time. 

“Why don’t you punish him as he 
deserves ?” 

“Tather, dear, I can’t. Thg mistress 
says he’s so sensitive that he has to 
have his own way. I'd lose my place 
if I laid a hand on him.” 

“Come on into the parlor 
the pictures, Archie,” says I. 

“T won't,” says Archibald. 
in’ to stay here and see the 
make f ui 


and see 
“Tm go- 
fat man 
races. 

“You see,” says Jonadab, apologizin’, 
“we can’t touch him, ‘cause we prom- 
ised his ma not to interfere. And my 
right hand’s got cramps in the palm of 
it this minute,’ he adds, glarin’ at the 
young one. 


Father McGrath stood up = and 
reached for his hat. Margaret began 
to cry. Archibald, dear, whooped and 
kicked the furniture. And just then 


the front-door bell rang. 
For a minute I thought ’twas Cousin 


Harriet and the Van Wedderburns 
come back, but then I knew it was 
hours too early for that. Margaret 


was too much upset to be fit for com- 
pany, so I answered the bell myself. 
And who in the world should be standin’ 
on the steps but that big Dempsey man, 
the boss of the Golconda House, where 
me and Jonadab had been stayin’; the 
feller we'd spoke to that very mornin’. 
“Good evenin’, sor,’ says he, in a 
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voice as deep as a well. “I’m glad to 
find you to home, sor. There’s a tele- 
gram come for you at my place,” he 
says, “and as your friend lift the ad- 
dress when he come for the baggage 
this afternoon, I brought it along to 
yez. 1 was comin’ this way, so ‘twas 
no trouble.” 

“That's real kind of you,” I says. 
“Step inside a minute, won’t you?” 

So in he comes, and stands, holdin’ 
his shiny beaver in his hand, while ] 


tore open the telegram envelope. 
"Twas a message from Peter T. 
Brown, me and Jonadab’s partner. 


Peter had found out, somehow, that we 
was in New York, and the telegram was 
an order for us to come and make him 
a visit. 

“T hope it’s not bad news, sor,” says 
the big chap. 

“No, no,’ says I. “Not a bit of it, 
Mr. Dempsey. Come on in and have 
a cigar, won't you?” 

“Thank you, sor,’ says he. “I’m 
glad it’s not the bad news. Sure, I ax 
you and your friend’s pardon for be- 
in’ so short to yez this mornin’, but I’m 
in that throuble lately that me timper is 
all but gone.” 

“That so?” says I. “Trouble’s thick 
in this world, ain't it? Me and the 
cap’n got a case of trouble on our hands 
now, Mr. Dempsey, and——” 

“Excuse me, sor,” he says. “My 
name’s not Dempsey. I suppose you 
seen the sign with me partner’s name 
on it. I only bought into the business 
a while ago, and the new sign’s not 
ready yit. Me name is O’Shaughnessy, 
sor. 

“What?” says I. Andthen: “What?” 

“O'Shaughnessy. Michael O’Shaugh- 
nessy. [-——” 

“Told on!’ I sung out. “For the 
land sake’s, hold on! /[Vhat's your 
name?” 

He bristled up like a cat. 

“Michael O’Shaughnessy,” he roars, 
like the bull of Bashan. “D’yez find 
any fault with it? “Twas me father’s 
before me—Michael Patrick O’Shaugh- 
nessy, of County Sligo. I'll have yez 
know—— _ What's that?” 

‘Twas a scream from 


the librarye 
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Next thing I knew, Margaret, the nurse- 
girl, was standin’ in the hall, white as 
a Sunday shirt, and swingin’ back and 
forth like a wild carrot-stalk in a gale. 

“Mike!” says she, kind of low and 
faint. “Mary, be good to us! Mike!” 

And the big chap dropped his tall hat 
on the floor and turned as white as she 
was. 

“Maggie!” he hollers. And 
they closed in on one another 

Jonadab and the priest and Archie 
had followed the girl into the hall. Me 
and the cap’n was too flabbergasted to 
do anything, but big Father McGrath 
was cool as an When Archi- 
bald, like the little imp he was, sets up 
a whoop and dives for them two, the 
priest grabs him by the rope of the 
blanket nighty and swings him into the 
library, and shuts the door on him. 

“And now,” says he, takin’ Jonadab 
and me by the arms and leadin’ us to 
the parlor, “we'll just step in here and 
wait a bit.” 

We waited, maybe, ten minutes. 
Archibald, dear, shut up in the library, 
was howlin’ blue murder, but nobody 
paid any attention to him. Then there 
was a knock on the door between us 
and the hall, and Father McGrath 
opened it. There they was, the two of 
*em—Mike and Maggie—lookin’ red 
and foolish—but happy, don’t talk! 


\ OW 8ce, 


then 


ice-box. 


says the O’Shaugh- 


nessy man to me, “ ‘twas the five-thou- 
sand-dollar prize that done it. I'd been 
workin’ at me trade, sor—larnin’ to tind 
bar it was—and I'd just got a new job 
where the pay was pretty good, and I’d 

Maggie, and was plan- 
was to have, 


I drew that 


9 
sor, 


sint ovel for 
nin’ for the little flat we 


and the like of that, when 


prize And the joy of it was like hand 
in’ me a jolt on the jaw It put me out 
for two weeks, sor, and when I come 
to I was in Baltimore, where I’d gone 


4 


to collect the money; and two thousand 
of the five was gone, and I knew me job 
in New York was gone, and I was that 
shamed and sick it took me three days 
more to make up me mind to come to 
me cousin Tim’s, where I knew Mag- 
sie’d be waitin’ for me. And when | 
did come back she was gone, too.”’ 


‘And 
sharp, “ 
spree, and spent the rest ofthe n 


Father MeGrath, 


then,” 
[ suppose you went on another 
mey.”’ 
“T did not, sor—axin’ your pardon 


Savs 


for contradictin’ your riverence. I 
signed the pledge, and [ll keep it, with 
Maggie to help me. I put me three 
thousand into a partnership with me 
friend Dempsey, who was runnin’ the 
Golconda House -—'tis over on the East 
Side, with a fine bar trade—and I’m 
doin’ well, barrin’ that I’ve been crazy 
for this poor girl, advertisin’ 
and 

“And look at the clothes of him!” 
sings out Margaret, reverentlike. “And 
is that your tall hat, Mike? To think 
of you with a tall hat! Sure it’s a 
proud girl [ am this day. 
give me, I’ve forgot Archie!” 

And afore we could stop her she'd 
run into the hall and unfastened the li- 
brary door. It took her some time to 
smooth down the young one’s sensitive 
feelin’s, and while she was gone, me 
and Jonadab told the O'Shaughnessy 
man a little of what his girl had had to 
put up with along of Cousin Harriet 

Archibald. THe was mad. 

Is that the little blackguard?” he 
asks, pointin’ to Archibald, who had ar- 
rived by nowe 

“That’s the one,” says I. 

Archibald looked up at him an 
grinned, sassy as ever. 

“Father 


1 
and 


Saints for- 


and 


MeGrath,” 


nessy, determinedlike, “can you marr 
us this night?” 

“T can,” says the fatl 

“And will yez?’ 

“T will, with pleasure 

“Maggie,” says Mike, “get your hat 
and jacket on and come with the father 
and me this minute These gintlemei 
here will explain to your lady when sh 
comes back. But 011 come back no 
more. We'll send for your trunk to- 

CF. 
Even then the girl hesitated. She'd 


sed to bein’ a slave that-] 


been so u 
suppose she 


couldn’t realize she wa 

free at last. 
“But, Mike, dear,” she says. “I-— oh, 
your lovely hat! Put it down, Archie, 


darlin’. Put it down!” 














Archibald had been doin’ a little 
cruisin’ on his own hook, and he’d dug 
up Mike’s shiny beaver where it had 
been dropped in the hall. Now he was 
dancin’ round with it, bangin’ it on the 
top as if it was a drum. 

“Put it down, please!” pleads Mar- 
garet. “Twas plain that that plug was 
a crown of glory to her. 

“Drop it, you little 
O’Shaughnessy, makin’ 
boy. 

“T won't!” 
starts to run. 
ner of a mat, 
hat was underneath 
flat, too. 

“Oh! yh! oh! 
wringin’ her hands. 
hat, Mike!” 

Mike’s face sunset. 

“You reverence,” he, “tell me 
this; don’t the wife promise to ‘obey’ 
in the marriage service?” 


thafe!” yells 
a dive for the 


screams Archibald, and 
He tripped over the cor- 
and fell flat. The plug 
him, and it fell 


! bf Margaret, 


beautiful 


( wails 
I “Your 
like a 
say Ss 


Was 
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“She does,’ says Father McGrath. 

“D’ye hear that, you that’s to be 
Margaret O'Shaughnessy? You 
Well, then, as your husband that’s to 
be in tin minutes, I order you to give 
that small divil what’s comin’ to him. 
D’ye hear me? Will yez obey me, or 
will you not?” 

She didn’t know what to do. You 
could see she wanted to—her fingers 
was itchin’ to do it, but——— And then 
\rchie held up the ruins of the hat and 
commenced to laugh. 

That sett] Next minute he 
across her 1 gettin’ what 


ver sence ne Was 


do? 


ed it. ] 
knee an¢ 
been. sufferin’ for ¢ 
born; and gettin’ all the back numbers 
along with it, too. 

And in the midst of the perf 
Jonadab leans over to me with the most 
heavenly, resigned expression on his 
face, and says he: 

“It ain't our fault, 
promised not to interfere.’ 


rmance 


sarzilla. We 


a 
SMALLBOY TALKER 


HATTER, 


chatter, chatter, 


Morning, noon, and night! 
Smallboy keeps up such a clatter 


Dad can’t think or 


write. 


Chattering of flowers, 
Sticks and stars and trees, 

airy dells and Bluebeard’s towers; 
Who could fail to please 


With such a range of topics: 
\ngel, kitten, bun? 

‘rom the poles clear to the tropics 
Dad learns lots from Son, 


“Dad, my horsey’s busted, 
Leg’s broke right in two! 

Dad, did God make lemon custa’d ? 
Daddy, | love you.” 


I can’t write. 


No matter! 


Would my words delight 
Like his loving baby-chatter 
Even if I’d write? 


Cnaritton LAWRENCE EpHo”oM. 





FEUR CROOK 





MEARLY the golden 
1 cockerel of the St. 
Diedrich Society 


makes its appearance, 
occupying coign of 
vantage upon a table 





sagging beneath the 
weight of the Fair- 


view country-house colony’s most pre- 
cious plate and china. 

Once in each twelvemonth this costly 
imitation of ancient farmyard weather- 
vane stares, with an unspeakably bored 
expression, at the white waistcoats and 
tiaras of the exclusive St. Diedrich 
Club, membership in which is valued 
more than rubies. There had been a 
genuinely Knickerbocker cockerel; a tin 
bird that had faced down many a blus- 
tering winter’s gale, perched upon the 
ridge-pole of Mynheer Jan Groesbeck- 
en’s cattle-shed—Jan Groesbecken, he 
who was pal to Peter Stuyvesant, leg- 
end hath it, although Fairview must 
have been a far cry from Nieuw Am- 
sterdam, with many scalp-loving war- 
riors between, in those days. 

I say there had been a pedigreed 
tin cockerel. But Jan Groesbecken’s 
great - great - great - grandchildren, one 
memorable Fourth of July, five years 
gone, abstracted it from an attic, where 
it lay in a parlous state of unguarded- 
ness, afterward employing the bird as 
a summit touch for a pyre of red fire 
and Chinese crackers, to say nothing of 


—picce de résistance pyrotechnique-—a 
sturdy rocket. 

Lo! then. When the Groesbecken 
front lawn was illumined with unearth- 
ly glare that ill-fated night; while the 
indulgent fathers and mothers of 
Groesbecken connections, together with 
the clans of Vonderdonk and Schuy- 
hoven from adjoining estates, looked 
on with cheerful contemplation, the 
cockerel—one leg hitched indissolubly 
to the rocket stick—sailed due nor’- 
nor’west over the outlying fields, never 
to be seen again. 

It was then, after fitting retribution 
had been administered by certain out- 
raged nursery governesses, that Jan 
Groesbecken VI. vowed he would re- 
place the tin rooster with one of a more 
precious metal, to be sacredly kept for 
all time; very much, I fancy, as 
Maurice de Bracy in “Ivanhoe” was 
always vowing a brace of silver candle- 
sticks to the patron saint of his Free 
Companions, in the event of being extri- 
cated from perilous contact with the 
weapons of the Black Sluggard and 
stout Wilfrid. 


Hence the St. Diedrich Society’s 
golden cockerel. It had been wor- 
shiped reverentially each succeeding 


February, for five seasons, at the time I 
am chronicling. Thrice I had been 
among those at the board regarding its 
plump gilt wings and the devilish glit- 
ter of the emerald eyes with which its 











prodigal creator had endowed it. They 
took it, and the ceremony by which it 
was introduced at every banquet, very 
seriously, these far-removed Dutchmen, 
especially the ones whose ancestry was 
most easily traceable, their patrimony 
being correspondingly shrunken. 

Tommy Westerton, who was never 
bid to the St. Diedrich dinners, al- 
though he entertained Hollanders with- 
out number at “Tucked-away,” his 
place on Orange Mountain, and at his 
town house, too, for that matter ; Tom- 
my, generous as he was with all his 
new-minted copper money aching to be 
spent, marveled at the tale of the cock- 
erel, and admitted that he would have 
grumbled a bit if Dolly Westerton had 
demanded a like effigy in some metal 
not base. 

All of which is prologue, a bit dreary, 
perhaps, but necessary for an under- 
standing of what the golden bird meant 
to me, some two months after fate had 
ordained that I stop Lee Guilford 
from running away. with Tommy’s ca- 
pricious spouse by way of the Country 
Club, and return to the Westertons’ 
Uncle Billy the bank-roll which he had 
almost parted with. It was all done en 
auto, you'll remember, and Kerrigan, 
my ex-bicycle policeman chauffeur, 
had come back to town’with sinews of 
war for us both in the shape of five 
hundred, pressed upon him by the ap- 
preciative old prospector. 

That windfall had meant much to 
Mike and me. To begin with, it let 
ine pay up a bit of my overdue garage 
charges, and as long as I had Kerrigan 
and the car I could maintain some sort 
of a “front.” But here it was Febru- 
ary. Uncle Billy’s tip to buy Death 
Valley Daisy on the curb and hold for 
ten points had been demonstrated im- 
practical, as the thing fell six notches 
the day after we purchased. I’d be 
posted at the Carston Club by the 
twentieth, I reflected, and after that— 
well, I fancied it would be for me also 
the free lunch at the Gasoline Tank, the 
chauffeurs’ saloon near the Circle, 
where, Mike confessed, he had been ob- 
taining most of his bodily nourishment 
for the last fortnight. 
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I hadn't really got to know Kerri- 
gan, I found, until after that escapade 
at “Tucked-away.” He’d made him- 
self beyond denial half-partner in all my 
career by this time. There was some- 
thing which tugged at my somewhat 
blasé heart-strings as I regarded the 
situation. Here I was, practically a 
ruined man of the world; young in 
years, but old in appreciative irony of 
living; here was Michael Kerrigan, ex- 
bicycle policeman, who had arrested 
me for speeding near Van Cortlandt 
Park, and, after saving me from going 
to Special Sessions, had cut the “force” 
and driven my Fernieux—because he 
dreamed of winning the Vanderbilt 
Cup in that same car, stripped to the 
most elementary chdssis, which feat, 
Heaven knew, was then farther re- 
moved than ever. 

Again: Here were we both, after 
one half-hearted attempt at “society 
panhandling’’—there was no use deny- 
ing it—almost, if not quite, ready for 
something more nearly verging upon 
the sort of thing that Mike had once 
borne shield and club to prevent—actual 
crookedness. It wasn’t lovely; it was 
still less lovely to reflect that I was 
keeping away from the places where I 
knew I should meet Margery Scobell 
because it wasn’t safe for me to look at 
her across a table any more—that is, 
and hold my tongue. You see, my as- 
sets were Mike’s loyalty and a realiza- 
tion that Margery would turn from me 
with loathing if she knew my state of 
mind. Not much to build upon, eh? 
Well, I feit that way myself. 

Then arrived Jan  Groesbecken’s 
cards—he was president of St. Died- 
rich’s that year—announcing the so- 
ciety’s dinner, with the inevitable pres- 
ence of the golden cockerel. I had 
them with my coffee, luckily, for break- 
fast coffee fans into flame many an 
enthusiasm which seems faded enough 
when viewed by the steadiness of 
thought attendant upon luncheon or din- 
ner. At once I telephoned to the garage 
for Mike. Meanwhile, I blessed the 
snobbishness that had barred the Tom- 
my Westerton crew from these soggy 
Fairview functions. I’d never motored 
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to one of them. Mike was as unknown 
to the Vonderdonks and Schuyhovens 
as a leaning toward democracy. So, 
barring bad luck in the shape of an 
unexpected presence, masquerading 
should not be too difficult. 

I was so pleased with my devising 
that I felt actually merry by the time 
Kerrigan arrived; so sure of us both 
was I that I never for an instant 
doubted that Mike would agree to carry 
the thing through. I alone knew how 
much he hated the free lunches at the 
Gasoline Tank. And there was every 
reason why I should appreciate his 
feelings, for I had been doing for a 
fortnight what [ once sneered at other 
men for doing. I had actually thrown 
myself in the way of dinner invitations, 
delaying, as far as possible the inevita- 
ble settling of score at the Carston. 

“If you're anxious about the new 
tires,’ began Mike, as soon as he was 
admitted, “they won’t be on hand from 
the factory for another week. And I’ve 
found out what was the matter with 
the balance. They'd slung the lug- 
gage-rack too high on the body.” 

“Sufficiency, Mike,” I remarked. 
“T’ve planned for another excursion.” 

“T thought the Westerton place was 
closed,” interrupted Kerrigan. 

“It’s not to be at ‘Tucked-away,’ 
I replied. “We're going to Fairview 
for overnight; start to-morrow after- 
noon. We'll forage for rations, and 
maybe a trifle more, after the manner 
of Major Monsoon—but you'll not ap- 
preciate that if you’ve never read 
‘Charles O'Malley,’ Mike.” 

“More shame to me that I haven't,” 
confessed Kerrigan. ‘Any dime novel 
with an Irish name like that ought to 
be lying around loose in the lodge- 
rooms of the County Galway Associa- 
tion, which same, come to think on it, 
I haven’t visited these three months, 
and my benefit dues are a tidy little 
pile.” 

“O'Malley was a Galway man, too. 
But he never really knew how to live 
off the land until Monsoon taught him 
in the Peninsula. The major would 
loot anything to pay his shot, from a 
nunnery to Napoleon’s coach, after Wa- 


terloo. 
bottle dinners, and he got it. We 
need funds to pay our club dues, keep 
the Fernieux out of hock, and eee | 
paused meaningly. 

“And to cut out the Gasoline Tank 
frankfurters.” 

“Right you are, Mike,” I exclaimed. 
“And the golden cockerel of St. Died- 
rich shall furnish forth the funeral 
baked meats.”’ 

“The golden what?” 

“The fetish of the 
clan,” I explained. “It’s a rooster, life 
size, Mike—pure gold, and emerald 
eyes, that would assay prettily at Tiffa 
ny’s, if one dared take it there after 
getting away with it.” 

[ watched the man carefully as he 
considered my gaily put, but none the 
less serious, proposition. I saw the 
shading, from half-amused belief that 
I was joking, to decision that I was in 
full earnest and must be answered. 
May all the gods in all the various 
cars forgive me if ever again I slowly 
look on while I warp a straight man 
into a crooked. He looked at me final- 
ly with a grim sort of twinkle in those 
Irish eyes of his. 

“Ts it that bad, Mr. Penniman?” he 


asked. 
nothing, 


He needed capital for his six- 





Groesbecken 


“It’s loot or g, Mike. And 
don’t forget that you’re going after that 
Mineola cup next year.” 

“Will I do a costume part this time, 
sir?’ he queried, as he turned to go, 
content to leave the rest to me. 

“You're going to dine with the St. 
Diedrich Society as a guest to-morrow 
night,’ I answered. “You're to first 
size up the golden cockerel and then 
we'll find means for realizing on it.” 

“But, on the level, you can’t pawn a 
thing like that,” said Kerrigan. “You 
might just as well steal the Waldorf- 
Astoria and try to peddle it on a wheel- 
barrow along Broadway. Do you sup- 
pose any fence in town, even them 
river ones on the East Side, would take 
a solid gold, eighteen karat rooster. 
The Central Office bulls is slow as mo- 
lasses, all right, but they can see a 
freight-car if it’s put down on their 
own door-sills.” 











“Willing but crude, very crude, 
Michael,” I remarked. “Of course we 
don’t intend to pawn the fetish. We'll 
hold it for ransom. And if I know the 
heart of Jan Groesbecken—and I flat- 
ter myself that I do—it won't be forty- 
eight hours after the unfolding of the 
mystery before a ransom is provided.” 

So we left it that way, Mike going 
with a note to Harold Farrand to bor- 
row an extra evening suit; the fortunes 
of war had reduced me to but one and 
a dinner jacket. And, of course, Major 
Monsoon must go in full regimentals. 

Like all of the bandit sort, I sup- 
pose, my spirits rose as I contemplated 
our sally. There was not only a sordid 
side to the undertaking. I bethought 
me that a_ thick-waisted broker, of 
Dutch extraction, had really no right to 
keep a golden imitation of a game- 
cock on his premises. It was ostenta- 
tious, even raw. Like Robin Hood, I 
reflected that tithes wrung from the 
purse-proud were, or at least might be, 
righteous things. 

And I wrote by special delivery to 
Fairview for another dinner “bid’—for 
a friend of mine—with the utmost as- 
surance. So certain was I that Hi- 
bernian letters were Greek to the Fair- 
view Dutch that I brazenly requested 
the invitation to be made out in the 
name of “Major Monsoon,” in care of 
myself, explaining that the major was 
in town for a day or two, and that, as 
[ had him on my hands, it would be 
necessary either to bring him with me 
or decline. 

The card came in the first mail the 
next morning, while I was looking over 
Mike, arrayed in Harold Farrand’s 
garments. Mulberry Street boasted of 
no more trim bicycle officer, when Ker- 
rigan was still food for an irate com- 
missioner’s breaking. And Farrand 
himself never carried his avenue tail- 
creations with more to-the-man- 
ner-bornness than did Mike in this 
instance. I think my low whistle of ap- 
proval, as I turned him slowly around 
where the window light fell best, more 
than atoned for his uncertainty as to 
the role he was to play that same eve- 
ning’, 


or’s 
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“This is last drill before parade,” I 
announced. “All you’ve got to remem-- 
ber is that you’re Major Monsoon, late 
of- Well, late of anywhere you 
choose.” 

“T knew a plain-clothesman at the 
Tenderloin station who’d been in the 
Boer war,” volunteered Kerrigan. 
“He’s talked me clean dippy about 
kopjes and the veldt. I'll go as a cor- 
net of Her Majesty’s Horse, breveted 
after Ladysmith and invalided out of 
the army.” 

“You're a sly dog, major,” I said. 
“T’ll fix it so that you sit to the left of 
Katrina Vonderdonk. She’s toward 
martial heroes inclined. But don’t go 
in for much Boer talk, for you'll be 
among the real Hollandaise sauce at 
this dinner.” 

Kerrigan grinned sheepishly. “T’ll 
follow my partner’s lead in forks and 
spoons,” he replied. “That'll just about 
keep me busy. But where does the 
gilt rooster come in?” 

“That’s for arranging on the spot,” 
said I. “Bring the car around at two. 
And, remember, wear just goggles and 
a fur coat, no driver’s togs.” 

[t is the custom for the St. Diedrich 
Society to gather in leisurely fashion 
for their annual spread. Jan Groes- 
becken’s house is roomy ; Jan himself is 
hospitable. Nearly all of us came with 
luggage, so that we might have been a 
week-end house-party that waning af- 
ternoon, for up-stairs were our bags, 
evening clothes already laid out for 
putting on by a well-trained brigade of 
overly uniformed servants. A _ few 
would motor in just in time to sit down, 
but there must have been twenty of us 
at bridge and billiards until we had tea 
at five-thirty and scattered to our 
rooms. 

I'll confess that now fairly in it, just 
as we were being relieved of our coats 
in the big hallway, I thought for a sec- 
ond. of what explanation I might make 
if Mike should encounter any one who 
recognized him as my driver. But this 
uneasiness lasted only for the moment; 
and the gathering, once inspected, gave 
no cause for perturbation. 

Mike, after one or two heroic gulps, 
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handled himself in gallant fashion. In 
half an hour I could observe that his 
part had proved to be congenial. In 
like time I had cornered Jan Groes- 
becken and had it arranged that Ker- 
rigan should take in Katrina Vonder- 
donk, six months out of finishing 
school, charmingly feather-headed, and 
keen for flirtation. 

I waited for Mike in my room im- 
patiently. There was still a bit of 
coaching left undone. But I was loun- 
ging in my shirt-sleeves, ready to slip 
on my coat and go down, by the time 
he appeared. He was frowning and 
would have said something but I gave 
him no chance until I’d seen him de- 
cently clothed and had knotted his tie 
myself. Clever as he was, I knew no 
chauffeur under heaven could twist 
white lawn about a standing collar and 
make it look as if it belonged there. 

“Now,” I said, stepping back to have 
one last inspection, “I think you'll do. 
And about Katrina- 

“It’s a half-hour before the feed, sir,” 
said Mike. “And you've got to listen 
quick. There’s something queer in this 
house. I tried to give you the wink all 
the time we was having tea. And but 
for that Vonderdonk girl I could have 
got over to you and put you wise. 
There’s second-story folks in this man- 
sion right now other than Monsoon & 
Ca,” 

“Don’t waste small talk. Save it for 
Katrina at table,” I ordered. “What 
do you mean?” 

“Simply that old man Groesbecken 
has enlisted pirates aboard his own 
ship. That smug-faced butler that 
handed around them watercress sand- 
wiches is ‘Easy’ Barrows, one of the 
king-pin inside workers. Ain’t I seen 
him at Mulberry Street often after a 
Saturday night round-up? What’s he 
doing here, with a club vest on and 
passing a silver tray? From the Von- 
derdonk youngster I found out Groes- 
becken got him only last week. And, 
though I couldn’t swear to it, I think 
I caught a glimpse of ‘Cock-eye’ 
Phillips, ‘Easy’s’ pal in a dozen neat 
turn-offs. He’s shaved his mustache, 
at that, and I didn’t get a good squint 





at him because I’ve been busy hiding 
my own mug all afternoon. But once 
let me see him in the dining-room, with 
a bit of electric light, and I’d give you 
the high sign. There’s something big 
framed up for to-night. Who can tell 
if there ain’t three or four more in the 
kitchens and stables? They’re going 
to trade in ta-ra-ras this evening, thank 
you kindly; it’s a moral certainty. And 
we amateurs have come too late to cut 
the cake.” 

I sat staring at Kerrigan. It was 
grotesque enough to reflect that here 
were we, master and man, playing 
tricky vaudeville. But that there should 
be professionals ‘on the ground, with 
plans ready laid for a real coup, was 
a bit astounding. 

“There ain't any use in going to old 
Groesbecken,’” Mike went on. “We'd 
have to explain how we knew. And, 
if they'd pinch ‘Easy,’ I’d have to iden- 
tify him, and you'd have to do a bit of 
explaining how you came to bring an 
ex-bike cop to a St. Diedrich dinner.” 

I looked at my watch. We should 
be sitting down to eat in another twen- 
ty minutes. Then I leaped from my 
chair, throwing a coat at Kerrigan. 
“You're sick, major,’ I fairly shouted 
at him. “You're headachy, or drunk, 
or anything. Only get off the prem- 
ises. Take the Fernieux and _ scoot 
back to town. I'll explain everything. 
And I'll take the train back in the 
morning just about the time you're 
reading in the papers that there’s been 
a burglars’ barbecue among the Dutch.” 

Mike regarded me soberly. “I reckon 
you're about right,’ he said. “T’ll 
have to go. And I'd have liked to 
have seen that gilt rooster, too, to say 
nothing of the third act in ‘Easy’s’ lit- 
tle melodrama. Well, it’s the fortune 
of war, as we used to say when we 
missed getting on the eligible list for 
roundsman. I guess it’s the free-lunch 
counter at the Gasoline Tank for me 
all over again.” 

Five minutes later, as I came down- 
stairs, I heard a familiar succession of 
explosions in the driveway. Mike and 
the Fernieux were off to town. And, 
while I gave a last tug at tie and waist- 

















coat before facing the laughing crowd 
beneath me, I blessed Kerrigan for his 
discovery. For, exchanging rallies with 
Katrina Vonderdonk and _ Gretchen 
Groesbecken, both of them one sparkle 
of gems, a striking contrast to her 
simple yet compelling dinner frock, 
stood Margery Scobell. 

The cold chills ran through me as I 
bethought me of the consequences, had 
not Kerrigan made his get-away just 
when he did. And, although her shoul- 
der was half-turned toward me, and she 
was seemingly intent upon what the two 
girls were pouring into her ear, I some- 
how felt her mine. And, 
truly, she did not seem at all startled to 
find me at her elbow, making a some- 
what elaborately formal greeting. 

“Didn't you know? Why you are to 
take me in, Gretchen says.” 

“T’d saved her up for you, Jay,” says 
Gretchen—so she was “saving up’’ for 
me just as Dolly Westerton had done. 
I was growing a bit weary of the cus- 
tom. “And it’s such jolly fun to see 
you thrown off your poise, that I told 
father | shouldn't tell you a thing about 
it. 


eyes seek 


ut what is this story of a certain 
Major Monsoon?” Margery asked. I 
was in for it now, unless I fenced with 
sureness, for, alas! “Charles O’Mal- 
ley” was no stranger to Margery. Yet 
all she knew, and all that I determined 
she should know, was that there had 
been some rather clumsy jest. 

“T cry you mercy,” I whispered to 

her. ‘There really was a major, but, 
of course, he wasn’t Monsoon. Frank- 
ly, if it had not been for bad luck in 
the shape of a sudden indisposition, | 
intended to chaff them all about not 
knowing ‘Charles O'Malley,’ and do the 
proper introduction.” 
“Foot - fault,” breathed Margery. 
Your conversation-tennis needs a lot 
of practise. And, oh! if you aren’t on 
your game, won't I have a stupid time 
to-night!” 

Jan Groesbecken was hearing my 
apology for the “major’s’” sudden re- 
turn to town with his usual unruffled 
good nature, when a butler appeared on 
the threshold, with a significant nod. 


“é 
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Although I had paid but little heed to 
him during tea that afternoon, I seemed 
to see everything that Mike had ac- 
cused him of being, in his look and 
manner. It was an odd _ situation. 
There I stood, looking on, undemon- 
strative, while dinner was being an- 
nounced by a servant who, I had every 
reason to believe, was in the house to 
rob his master. 

“Who’s your 
pered to Jan. 

“Got him last week at an agency,” 
said my host, and left me staring at the 
disappearing “Easy.” 

The St. Diedrich feast was opened 
with all the pomp and carefulness of 
ceremony that custom demanded. First, 
leading all of us, went a bugler in a 
doublet of dark-blue and black, slashed 
with orange. He sounded a mess-call 
while we passed into the dining-room. 
Behind him were four negro boys in 
old Dutch costume. Ten paces in the 
rear, erect and politely self-approving, 
strode Ja. Groesbecken. On his head 


new man?” I whis- 


< 
11 
Di 


was a black beaver three-cornered hat, 
and the orange-jeweled collar of the 
society was about his neck. It was 


enough to make the servants titter had 
they not been cowed by the martinet 
glare of “Easy,” who stood at Jan's 
chair, the picture of solicitude. 

It was “Easy” who, after we were 
all seated, motioned the trumpeter to 
give another blast, announcing the ap- 
pearance of old Peter Vonderdonk, 
who shuffled in with long face, carry- 
ing on a salver a really “cocky” effigy, 
the golden cockerel of St. Diedrich. 
low we all cheered with foolish aban- 
don as it was placed in the center of 
the board, the emerald eyes winking in 
the light from the candelabra as if they 
knew what exciting times were on the 
carpet for that day and date. 

I’d never paid particular heed to the 
bird before. But now, since it repre- 
sented a lost hope, a broken barrier be- 
tween me and bankruptcy in the open, | 
viewed it with interest. The other 
twenty-eight of us seemed to be doing 
likewise; there would have been an 
even thirty with Kerrigan. 

The bird was a good twelve inches 
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looked solid as nails, and, I 
remember calculating, must have stood 
Jan in a king’s ransom. No wonder 
he ti 0k it down to his own trust-com- 
pany’s safes after each annual celebra- 
tion. No wonder the Sunday yellows 
always mentioned the golden cockerel, 
with an excellent picture of the same, 
whenever Gretchen Groesbecken’s en- 


in height; 


gagement was rumored; listing it as one 
of the big items in the very sizable dot 
vhich Jan had said he would announce 
upon this matrimonial occasion—when 


such should occur. 
his was not at all near at hand, 
far as I could see; for Gretchen, like 
Vonderdonk, liked to flirt as 
well as any maiden of the Stuyvesant 
era who spooned with her Pieter at 
dusk along the tree-lined Bouwerie. 
“Doesn't it have an evil fascination 
for one?” said Margery, giving that in- 
definable, unseeable shake to her frock 
and features, which a woman seems 
always to indulge in just after she has 
taken up her'napkin and glanced at her 
( ysters. 

“You must have own 
thought,” I replied, none the less gasp- 
ing to know how nearly she had right- 
ly int ag d my gaze. 

“Do please settle our dispute,” 
Mrs. Brom Schuyhoven, at my 
telling Dirk van 
Joost Hartger’s map of Nieuw Amster- 

than Hugo Allard’s chart. 


read my 


cried 
left. 
i Ve been Tassel that 
t 
ne is ; older 
Isn’t he wrong rigs he denies it?” 
“Margery, you really must let me 
arbitrate,” [ laughed. “The court rules 
both of you practic ally correct, although 
Mrs. Schuyhoven has the advantage of 
a finger-nail. Both maps were made in 
1088, Jo st Hartger’s first. Shades of 
St. Diedrich! Doesn’t the society an- 
nal record the fact this was the year 
when William Beekman shot a deer on 
Beekman Street that now is, a 
throw from the ‘swamp,’ whither 
journeys each day?” 
didn’t wish to say anything before 
Gretchen,” whispered Margery, under 
cover of the conversation a moment 
later. “But at least four of us have 
lost rings or an hour 
of dinner. meet to- 


stone’s 


Brom 


necklaces within 
going to 


We’re 


morrow and talk it over. Possibly we 
may ask Mrs. Groesbecken to have the 
servants questioned.” 

So here was action already, a pre- 
lude to the coup which Mike had di- 
vined. There must be a woman ac- 
complice, as well. Carelessly as I 
could, I asked Margery whether she 
knew if the maid on her dressing-room 
floor had been newly employed. 

“Came with the butler a few days 
ago,” she replied. ‘Katrina Vonder- 
donk and [| that out of Gretchen 
without awakening in her a suspicion 
that anything was wrong.” 

This gave me matter for thought un- 


drew 





til we came to the coffee and after- 
dinner talk. The women of the St. 
Diedrich Society once every year vio- 


lated tradition and did not leave the 


men, the wine, and the tobacco. In- 
stead, they watched the lighting of the 
long church-warden pipes and ap- 


plauded our stilted oratory with all the 
eagerness of those who are not often 
forced to listen to speeches after food. 
That very enthusiasm filliped the jaded 
metaphors of the speakers as not even 
too much champagne could have done. 
And it was a sight not to be forgotten, 
to eye old Peter Vonderdonk, glass in 
hand, leaning against his chair, ogling 
the golden cockerel, and unburdening 
himself of thought. 





“TIsn’t he funny?” murmured Mar- 
gery. 
He was, for Peter was saying: “The 


banner of St. Diedrich! Who has seen 
it? Who has heard it mentioned? It 
is only a sentiment, but a sentiment 
that warms the heart What was the 
rg tid of the good old saint? Was it 
his love for children? Was it because 


he succored those in distress ? Pat- 
rick exiled the snakes. St. George 
killed the dragon. But St. Diedrich 
drove out the greatest foe of mankind. 






He killed dull 
How we St. Diedrichers clapped our 
hands and jingled our coffe €-Spo ns. 
“Bully for dad!” chirped the irrev- 
erent Katrina. “I wish the major had 
been here to listen to that, Jay Penni- 
man. 


l 
‘I echo your wish,” 


I replied. 














“Fellow members of the St. Diedrich 
Society,” began Jan Groesbecken, get- 
ting to his feet as Vonderdonk sat 
down. 

At the moment I saw Mike’s old ac- 
quaintance, “Easy.” He was standing, 
all attention, behind Brom Schuyhoven’s 
chair, directly across from me. But 
one glimpse of his face I had. Yet, with 
a suddenness that brought an ache far 
down my throat, I knew that whatever 
was to be done was to be done now. 
‘‘Easy’s” eyes fastened upon the cock- 
erel, as a man will do when he is es- 
timating a distance to be reached. Then 
they swung quickly to the threshold 
where stood another man in livery, a 
smaller man—*Cock-eye,” Mike had 
said, hadn’t he? And was I wrong in 
imagining that across the background, 
merely a blur in the dimly lighted hall, 
swept a woman’s skirts? 

“Fellow members,” rumbled Jan, “I 
give you now—I give you-———” 

But he gave us nothing. For, with 
his hesitating toast, total dark- 
ness. The candelabra on table and 
walls, electric, were extinguished with 
a suddenness that could mean only wire- 
cutting. And, in the long, low “ah-h!” 
from the tableful, which always fol- 
lows such an occurrence, I felt rather 
than saw two outstretched hands, and 
dug at the center of the table with an 
olive-fork that I had been balancing 
the moment before. It met flesh, all 
right, and I heard a smothered curse. 

We: were in intense gloom. The 
hand that had killed the brilliancy of 
the dinner-room had plunged the en- 
tire house into blackness. There were 
softly planted feet upon the threshold 
and down the hallway, tHe sounds made 
by a man running. And, above, we 
could hear the stirring of servants, in 
haste to get matches. 

[ think it was a full minute before 
some one struck a light. In that sixty 
seconds—it actually seemed a long time 

there had been the feet running 
through the hall, the curse of the man 
whom my olive-fork had touched, the 
sound of a motor’s scrape upon gravel, 
one partnership scream from Katrina 
Vonderdonk and Gretchen 


caime 


Groesbeck- 
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en, and a clutch at my arm by Mar- 
gery. Then came a sooty flare as Brom 
Schuyhoven touched flame to a long- 
unused gas-bracket by the fireplace. 

Of them all, I was the only one who 
knew what he would see. And yet it 
was not I, but Margery, who started 
up wide-eyed and pointed to the mid- 
die of the table. 

“The golden cockerel!’ she cried. 
It’s gone. Look!” 

No longer did the emerald eyes of 
the effigy wink at us from the salver. 
But in its stead, tottering about upon 
weak legs, was a real infant 
much disheveled, as if uncrated a mo- 
ment before. And as the gas flicker 
grew brighter he flapped his silly wings 
in our horrorstricken faces and crowed, 
feebly, insanely. This was “Easy’s” 
climax, a bit of private theatricals which 
marks only the finished thief’s 
Beside the salver was a spot of 
son as big as a dollar. 

“Ah!” I recall remarking to Mar- 
gery, “I did that with the olive-fork.” 

Of what use to set down details of 
the hue and cry after the imitation 
butler and his accomplices, ‘“Cock-eye” 
and the new maid? Never did motor- 
cars scurry at more _heart-breaking 
speed in a dozen directions. ‘“Easy’s’’ 
machine had hed too big a start. All 
we could find was report of a red six- 
cylinder violating Fairview speed limits, 
bound toward New York. 

Jan Groesbecken sat in his library all 
night, smoking black cigars and think- 
ing. I gave him up at two o’clock and 
went to bed. What was the logic of 
telling what I knew now? If “Easy” 
were gettable he’d be so a week hence 
as well as to-morrow. And, ‘at any 
rate, I would ask Mike’s advice. 

It was nine before I was awakened 
by some one rapping on my door. |] 
Gretchen Groesbecken’s 


rooster, 


york. 
crim- 


recognized 
voice. 
“Oh, Mr. Penniman,” she called, 
“papa’s got a letter he wishes to show 
you. It’s all dreadfully exciting, about 
the stolen cockerel. The thief wants 
five thousand dollars ransom for it, and 
the necklaces Margery and the rest of 
them had stolen.” 
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“All right, Gretchen,” I cried. “Quick 
work,” I thought as I dressed hur- 
riedly. 

Jan Groesbecken, still in the library 
that reeked with strong cigars, shoved 
toward me an envelope that had come 
a quarter-hour before by a messenger- 
boy, who now stood shaking and pro- 
testing under guard. 

“That bandit butler wants five thou- 
sand for the rooster and the diamonds,” 
said Jan. “He'll take the money in 
bank-notes, wrapped with a rubber 
band, at two this afternoon, in Central 
Park, near the One Hundred and Tenth 
Street entrance. And you're to do the 
ransoming.” 

“T’m to do it?” I repeated. 

Groesbecken studied the scrawl of 
printed letters. “ “The man who jabbed 
me with the olive-fork,’ he says. Come 
in and have breakfast. We'll go down- 
town together and I'll give you the 
money. I rather hate to go to the 
office, for the thing’s in the papers al- 
ready. They've been calling me up on 
the phone. I'll bet we find the vesti- 
bule full of reporters.” 

I studied “Easy’s” communication on 
the way in. It stipulated that I was 
to be alone in the Fernieux, going south 
past the pond with the lotus-reeds, at 
two exactly. I saw why he had made 
the tryst there. One quick spurt would 
take him out of the park, with wide 
avenues of escape in three directions. 
He was to be alone in another motor- 
car of the same make, only red, going 
north. His signal of identification 
would be three blasts on the siren as 
soon as he saw me. I was to reply by 
three with the horn, to indicate that I 
was ready. Both cars were then to 
slow down. And, as I passed him, |] 
was to toss the bank-note bundle, un- 
covered by paper, so that he might see 
that it was genuine. If his inspection 
were satisfactory, he would lob to me, 
as he wheeled to go out of the park 
again, the cockerel, well wrapped to 
prevent denting. 

“The man’s a lunatic,” I exclaimed 
to my host, as the train rushed into the 
tunnel fog toward the Grand Central. 
“Mad or sane, Jay, I want the stuff 
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Jan. 


It’s 
And, everything considered, five thou- 


back,” said 
cockerel. 


“It’s not only the 
the girls’ gewgaws. 


sand is getting off cheap. 
it?” And I said I would. 

At three o’clock Jan Groesbecken and 
I sat at opposite sides of his private- 
office table. Peter Vonderhonk had 
been summoned from the “swamp,” 
along with Brom Schuyhoven, to see 
also. And, eying us again with that 
devilish emerald glitter, was the golden 
cockerel, not a single gilt feather of his 
plump sides ruffled; taken fresh and 
unhurt from a swaddling of excelsior. 

“And you couldn't recognize the 
man?” asked Vonderdonk. 

“He was all coat and goggles, to say 
nothing of a dust mask,” I replied. 
“And yet there was something familiar 
about him, though he looked stockier 
than your butler, Jan. He'd every- 
thing mapped out, and there wasn't 
the slightest chance to stop him. He 
never even glanced at the bank-note 
bundle, but swinging his car around 
so quickly that he drove me up onto 
the turf, he flung the cockerel and the 
rest of the loot at my feet. Even if 
we'd had three men ready to jump out 
and pistol his tires, his jockeying would 
have been too clever for us.” 

“Thank Heaven! the incident is 
closed, at all events,” said Groesbecken. 
“Now, I suppose [ll have to tell the 
newspapers that the things were only 


Will you do 


mislaid. I wish we hadn’t stirred up 
such a row that first hour after din- 
ner.” 


“Your driver’s been telephoning sev- 
eral times,’ remarked the man in the 
hall as I took the elevator to my rooms. 

“Tell him to come over, if he calls 
again,” I erdered. 

Up-stairs, I slipped into smoking- 
jacket and slippers. I was tired, tired 
and disgusted with Mike and myself. 
Truly the incident of the cockerel was 
ended. “Easy” had five thousand, and 
not even Mike could find the thief now 
to make him disgorge. Besides, I 
would have to explain Major Monsoon 
sooner or later to Margery Scobell. 





Margery was not at all content with 
unelucidated practical jesting. 

Then a rap—and Kerrigan. He came 
into the room with a deprecating droop 
of the shoulders. “I read all about it 
in the papers, sir,” he began. “And yet 
[ don't quite see how I could have 
stayed.” 

“Your friend ‘Easy’ is an artist, 
Mike,” I said, made good-humored 
again by his long face. “His substi- 
tute rooster was a crowning stroke of 
genius. What nerve that man must 
have !”’ 

“There was just one fly in his oint- 
ment, Mr. Penniman,” said Kerrigan— 
“the man who jabbed him with the 
olive-fork.” 

“Who the devil told you about that ?” 
I asked, getting up, angry again. 

“Tow did you think I ever held down 
my job on the bike squad?’ demanded 
Kerrigan. ‘Would I leave ‘Easy’ and 
‘Cock-eye,’ unwatched, behind me in a 
country house full of loo:? I never 
give up my shield when I left the de- 
partment. And I pinched the blessed 
three of ’em for violating the speed 
ordinance last night just inside the city 
limits. Id been waiting for three 
hours. They didn’t know me, none of 
‘em, in my Lizzie clothes, so they tried 
to buy me off. Even Mamie Cleary, 
one of the best molls that ever helped 
on a job—she was the new maid that 
got away with the diamonds—tried to 
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jolly me, and ‘Easy’ slipped me a ten- 
ner. Then I made my gun-play, and 
they faded, forgettin’, by special re- 
quest, the swag. 

“Mike!” I shouted. “Kerrigan, you 
pirate! Then it was you who jockeyed 
me into the bank this afternoon zs 

“It’s all there but a five-spot,” re- 
plied Mike, slapping down the bunch of 
Groesbecken bank-notes, still in their 
rubber wrapping, under the table-lamp. 
“T just had to feed somewhere away 
from the Gasoline Tank, and I thought 
you'd never get home. I slept here 
last night with the doors and windows 
locked, and the cockerel stood on your 
bureau and winked his green eyes at 
me. He seemed glad to meet a white 
man again.” 

“And you wrote that letter?” I asked. 

“Monsoon done it all,” Kerrigan as- 
sured me. “You remember, you said he 
was long on loot. And the beauty of it 
all is, Mi. Penniman, it’s been decent 
panhandling. It wasn’t stealing at all, 
because I simply held up a thief. So 
we’re even all around. Now, let’s take 
a flyer in something else than Uncle 
Billy’s Death Valley Daisy.” 

“Mr. O’Malley requests Major 
Monsoon’s presence at dinner, at eight 
sharp, at the Martin,” I said impress- 
ively. “And, Mike, I'd suggest that 
you wear Mr. Farrand’s evening suit 
once more before you have it pressed 
and sent home.” 


















HEN Omi and I came 
home from our honey- 
moon to our little 
house at West Kens- 
ington we didn’t want 
other people. Omi 
had no friends in 
London, and she was 
afraid of mine, she said, because they 
were so clever, and she felt as if she 
had pins and needles when they talked 
her. 

They were mostly people who were 
clever at something—writers and artists 
and singers and actors and actresses— 
and they were very fond of teasing and 
chaffing, and doing things differently 
from ordinary folk; but they were very 
natural and kind-hearted when you 
understood them, and I had hoped that 
she 7 they would suit one another 





splendidly; but somehow they seemed 
to put on plate-armor whenever they 
met. The fact was I had praised them 


too much to Omi, and Omi too much 
to them, and she and they had made up 
their minds that I must be wrong. 

So we dida’t have much company 
after a few formal calls, and we got 
on very well without. Omi used to 
come to the station with me in the 
morning; and sometimes she used to 
come right up to town; and when | 
came back she used to meet me. I was 
fraid at first that she would be dull 
while I was away all day, but she‘ said 
she wasn’t. Housekeeping was new to 
her, and she thought it was “such fun”! 
\nd when the housekeeping was done 
she practised songs, or drew things. 
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She is very clever at drawing, and I 
wrote a f< W littl stories, and he did 


funny little Pr to illustrate them, 
and we offered the stories and sketches 
together, and sold some. And when 
she “jad to talk,” she went into the 
kitchen and talked to the servants, who 
idolized her. 

‘The missus do brighten a body up 
Cook told me. 

She brightened my evenings, anyhow. 
She used to pretend—she loved pre- 
tending—that she was “a circle of 
friends,” and be artist, actress, singer, 
and half a dozen other things in turn. 
Sometimes we would do our little sto- 
ries together, or she would draw carica- 
tures of me while I wrote. Sometimes 


we played bezique or dominoes or chess ’ 
(I gave her a queen). Sometimes she 
would act, or we would go through a 
scene together. Sometimes we went to 
a theater or concert. Sometimes we 


went for a walk—and when we came 
to a quiet road we held hands and ran. 
We always had a few songs every night, 
and a few arguments. At least, we 
called them arguments; but Omi can't 
argue. She always changes the subject 
whenever she is getting the worst of 


i 
1 
I 


it ! 

I never had a _ better “circle of 
friends” than Omi; and Omi said she 
didn’t want any one but me. So we 


didn’t ask people in, and if we were 
asked out we made excuses; and if we 
met any of my friends, Omi whispered, 
“Don’t stop.” I’m not defending us, 
alter 
Sill 


\ 


1 tntinag far V4 . . ‘ 
only stating tacts. We were twe 


young persons, and ridiculously pleased 











with each other; and I forgot a heavy 
debt of gratitude that I owed to some 
dear old friends. They were my 
friends, not Omi’s, and she wasn’t to 
blame. 

[I didn’t quite forget, either. In fact, 
[ felt very ashamed of staying away 
from the Villierses. He was an artist, 
and she wrote fashion and society ar- 
They had been very good to 
me, and, before I was married, I used 
to go to their house once a fortnight to 
a meeting of “The Clan.” All the 
nicest people I knew were in it, and we 
had si “of course.” 


had six rule 


ticles. 


and one 


RULES. 
1. Members must be nice themselves 
2. Members must be nice to one another 
3. Members may tease, and must put up 


with teasing 
4. Members must use their accomplish 


ments for the amusement of all. 


5. Members must tell “The Clan” little 
more about themselves than they tell other 
people 

5 1 help must give 


6. Members who want 
. 
| 


The Clan” the first chance of helping them 
OF couRSE! 


Members can trust member 


IT wanted Omi to join, and explained 
wonderful clan it was; but she 
head. 

“T don’t want you to think anybody 
confessed, “only 


What 





Ise wonderful,” she 
me! Let’s be a clan of our own. 
hall we call it?” 

“The Pretenders?” I suggested; and 


he clapped her hands 


“Ves! We'll meet on Thursda 
next’”—that was when we had_ be 
“cl to thi \ illierses 1} i ( 
of our own!” 
We made a lot of rules at that meet- 


ing. Some of them have been altered, 
and one has been broken; but the main 
me has been kept; will be kept as long 
is there is breath in the members. 
On the Friday, however, I met Ferris 
I | the great comedian, 
Clan. He stopped 
long while: and 
when he was going he put his hand on 
my shoulder. 
“Well, Jimmy,” he said. “It takes 
two to make a friendship, and one can 


mean Ferri 


: | president of The 
and talked to me for a 
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always back out; but he can’t make the 
other. Little Mrs. Villiers nearly cried 
when she spoke of you last night. 
Good-by, dear old Jimmy!” 

I went home and told Omi; and she 
blinked. 

“T think I like Mr. Ferris,” shé said. 
“He was very kind when he called. But 
the rest of them would only laugh at 
us; like that girl did!” 

“That girl” was Elsie Vane, the so- 
ciety entertainer. She was on the stage 
to keep an invalid mother and an in- 
valid sister; but she was a lady—and a 
little brick! There was only one man 
in the world to Elsie—and he wasn’t IL! 
—but Omi did not know that; and I 
believe now that her real objection to 
the clan was that Elsie called me “Jim 
my’! 

“You'd like them all when you knew 
them, Omi,” I declared; “and they were 
good to me—jolly good! If they 
thought I’d cut them, and didn’t ask 
us again! You must go next time, 
Omi; there’s a good girl!” 

“Tf you say I’m to go I'll have to go,” 
said Omi, turning away from me. 

I caught hold of her shoulders and 
turned her back, and laughed at a very 
mutinous frown. 

“Let's pretend that you’re going just 
to please me,” I suggested; and the 
frown vanished. 





“Ves,” she said; “because—we'll pre- 
tend you're very good to me! Yes, 
Jimmy !” 

Then she discussed the dress which 
he was t if you think it takes 
two to n discussion you don't 
know Om seemed quite pleased 

er eae ee 


il Ue 1 a. 
On Tuesday evening, however, she 
caught hold of my arm suddenly; 
her eyelids began to blink, and the 
ners of her mouth to go down. 
“Oh, Jimmy!” she begged. = 
‘* want to go. 


4 Please don’t 


doi make 
me.” 

Omi had been in rather delicate 
health just lately, and was a trifle fanci- 
ful. So I kissed her, and said we would 
stay at home, and have a meeting of 
“The Pretenders” instead; and she said 


that she would write the answer to the 
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invitation, and put it very nicely, so that 
Mrs. Villiers wouldn’t be offended; and 
then we dropped the subject till we 
were at dinner on Thursday; and I no- 
ticed that she was looking at me. 

“Well, Pretender?” I said. 

“Tt’s serious,” she assured me. “Sup- 
pose—suppose they didn’t ask you 
again? Ever?” 

“T should feel a wretch,’ I owned. 
“You see, they were exceedingly kind 
to me, Omi. Villiers helped a lot to 
give me a start in business; and Ferris 
got me out of a mess once. If it hadn’t 
been for them I shouldn’t have been in 
a position to marry so soon, and—per- 
haps you might feel well enough to go 
next time ?” 

“But suppose they don’t ask us?” 

“Td have to put up with it, I 
pose,” I said. 

“Couldn't you write and explain?” 

“No-o,” I said. “There’s only one 
explanation.” 

“Me?” 


sup- 


“You! That would be the only way 


out—to go unasked; and take my ex- 
cuse !”’ 
“Would they be nice if we did?” 
“They'd be nice enough; but I 
shouldn’t have the nerve to do it. You 
see, they speak out pretty frankly ; and 


I should feel such a fool, not being 
invited ; and you'd feel frightfully awk- 
ward and uncomfortable, because you're 
not used to the way they speak out. I'd 
go without being asked myself, and 
throw myself on their mercy; but I 
wouldn’t take you; and I wouldn't go 
without you on any account. If they 
don’t ask us next time I shall stay 
away.” 

“Then we won't wait till next time,” 
said Omi. “We'll go to-night! Come 
on, Jimmy! Let’s run up-stairs and 
dress!” 

“How shall we explain about chan- 
ging our minds?” I said. 

“We wont explain,” said Omi. 
“And if they’re so nice they won’t ask 
us. We'll just go in and be nice. I'll 
be ever so nice, Jimmy!” 

“Of course you will!” I said. 

She looked nice enough, anyhow ; and 
when we entered the drawing-room I| 
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found that she was quite right about 


not explaining. For Mrs. Villiers 
jumped up and ran to us. 
“<c : r ) . "74 
How very delightful!” she said. 


“T’m so pleased to see you. Come and 
sit here. No, there! In the silly cor- 
ner!” She meant the half-lit part 
where the engaged couples sit. “Jim- 
my, you know everybody. Tell her all 
about them. I’m not going to frighten 
her with a heap of introductions all at 
once. It makes you mix up people 
ever afterward. You can go and be 
introduced to Mrs. Grant, one by one, 
you know.” 

We sat in the silly corner; and Omi 
whispered: “She’s nice.” Ferris ran 
over and shook hands. “He’s nice, 
too,” Omi added. Elsie Vane stretched 
out her hand from the darkest corner to 
Omi. 

“Oh, you will be teased, Mrs. 
Grant,” she said, “because the nicest 
people always get teased the most.” 

“She’s rather nice, too,’ Omi con- 
fided to me. 

“yes,” 3 
the corner.” 

“T think she’s very nice!” 


And then | 


said. “That’s her fiancé in 


said Omi. 


understood Omi’s pre- 

vious objection to the clan! 
“Now we will proceed,” said Mrs. 
Villiers, from the center of the circle 


in front of the fire. “This is a ‘Confi- 
dence Evening,’ you know.” 

“What is a ‘Confidence 
Jimmy ?”’ Omi asked. 

“Rule 5,” I answered. ‘Members 
tell The Clan how they are getting on. 
We like to know. Here’s Ted Lane- 
bury going to begin.” 

Ted is an and engaged to 
Elsie. He told us how he had just suc- 
ceeded in getting a good engagement. 
It was a long one, he explained glee- 
fully. 

“Perhaps it will shorten another en- 
gagement?” Ferris suggested. “Eh, 
old man?” 

“T hope so,” he said, with a laugh. | 
saw his hand touch Elsie in the shad- 
ow; and Omi squeezed my arm, 

“T’m so glad!” she whispered. 

“Good luck!” everybody cried. 

Then Elsie stood up. 


Evening,’ 


actor 








“My nicest news is Ted’s engage- 
ment,” she said. 

“Which engagement?” 
called. 

“T meant the nice new engagement,” 
she explained smilingly; “not the nice 
old one.” 

“Bravo, 
artist. 

“My other news is that Mr. Ferris 
has written a dear little sketch, and 
given it to me. Given it, mind! It is 
very, very nice; and so is he!” 

“Hear, hear!” everybody cried. 

“Do it, my dear,” said Mrs. Good- 
win. She is Madame de Lisle, the weil- 
known contralto. 

“Not to-night, please,” Elsie begged. 

“Rule 4,” I claimed; and so did sev- 
eral others; but Elsie shook her head 
and whispered to Lanebury; and then 
she sat down and he stood up. 

“I appeal to you, on behalf of 
my——”" he paused. 

“Client?” some one suggested. 

“My Elsie,” he said, with the sudden 
smile that the critics praise. “She 
would very much like to give you the 
sketch, because she is exceedingly 
pleased with it; but she thinks that it 
would be a breach of Rule 2—that mem- 
bers should be nice to other members. 
I think so, too.” 

“Rule 3 is against you, Ted,” Ferris 
observed. “‘Members must put up 
with teasing,’ you know.” 

“Yes,” Lanebury agreed; “but mem- 
hers are not obliged to tease them; and 
I think that, in the case of a new mem- 
ber——” 

[ whistled softly, and Omi whispered 
in my ear. 

“What does he mean?” she asked. 

“It’s about ws,” I whispered back ; “a 
silly young couple or something; and 
they don’t know how you'd take it.” 

“T have a very high opinion of the 
new member,” Ferris said, at length; 
“and I believe that she will tease and be 
teased with the best of us—when she 
understands our little ways ; but consid- 
ering that this is the first time that we 
have the pleasure—the very great pleas- 
ure—of welcoming her here, the appeal 
is allowed.” 


somebody 


Elsie!” said Callers, the 
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There was a short silence. Then a 
small voice came from Omi. 

“Mr. Ferris? Do you mean me?” 

“Yes, little lady,’ Ferris said very 
kindly. 

“Then—lI don’t mind being teased.” 

“Hear, hear!” cried a _ chorus. 
“Bravo!” 

“But you, might mind your husband 
being teased, don’t you see?” cried 
Elsie swiftly. 

“No, no!” 


I said. “That’s all right.” 


“Oh! You don’t matter, you young 
reprobate!” said Villiers. “It’s Mrs. 
Grant.” 

“T am sure that Mr. Ferris would 


not write anything unkind,” said Omi; 
“and I—I expect Jimmy deserves it! 
Please!” : 

“Rule 1,” cried Mrs. Harraden, the 
authoress. She meant that Omi was 
nice; and they all clapped. 

So Lanebury stole to the piano and 
played soft music, and Elsie stood up. 
She was a coster youth, she explained, 
and she put an antimacasser round her 
neck for a muffler, and recited in her 
earnest, touching way, till you forgot 
that she was anything but the character 
- -as she forgot! 


JIMMY. 
Jimmy’s got a wife now— 
Don’t ’e make a fuss 
Over that ’ere woman! 
Thinks ’er more’n human— 
Leads a sober life now- 
And. don’t want none of us. 


Pretty gal, Jim’s missis, 
If you fancy gals; 
Little pink and white thing, 
Little laughin’, bright thing, 
Little mouth for kisses— 
3ut ‘im and me was pals. 


Jimmy, jest look ’ere, mate. 
I did fair by you— 
We ’ad good enough times, 
And, if some was rough times, 
Lor’! You didn’t fear, mate, 
I wouldn’t see you through. 


Wot you oughter done, mate, 
Was say: “Look ’ere, my gal, 
We don’t want the rest of ’em, 
You’re worth ’em all! The best of ’em. 
But we two are one, mate— 
And this ’ere chap’s our pal! 
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Omi laughed at the first verse, and 
put her hands to her face for the sec- 
ond. She clung to my shoulder during 
the third; and when the fourth came I 
put my arm round her. (It was lucky 
that we were in the shady corner.) 
She looked up at me with a flushed face 
when Elsie finished; and there were 
tears in her eyes. 

“T'll tell them that you say that my 
friends are [ whispered. 

“No, Jimmy,” she pleaded. “No, no! 
Ill say it. They mcan it; that they are 
fond of you; and | want them to like 
me, too. Mr. Ferris is going to say 
something nice. if 


yours,” 


You see if he doesn’t.” 

And Ferris got up. 

“IT have only one apology to make 
to our old friend Jimmy,” he said, “‘and 
to our new friend, Jimmy’s wife. If we 
had not felt absolute confidence in their 
good humor and kindliness; if we had 
not felt that they were friends ——” 

“Tear, hear!” the rest cried. Omi 
gave an extra little shout after the rest; 
and Ferris turned toward her and 
nodded smilingly. 

“If we had not felt sure of this the 
verses would not have been recited; and 
if I had not felt a great wish for their 
friendship, and thought a great deal 
about them, the verses would not have 
been written. The practical form of 
the apology is that Mrs. Grant, who 
comes next in the row, is excused from 
confession, as this is the first time we 
have had the extreme pleasure of see- 
ing her here; and we wouldn’t frighten 
her away for anything.” 

But Omi jumped up. 

“T want to confess!” she cried. “It 
was my fault, not Jimmy’s, and—but 
that’s all forgiven, isn’t it?” 

“Ves!” they shouted. 


“And Jimmy’s friends are my 
friends!” ~ : : 
There was a tremendous roar of 
“vesses,” and they jumped up and 


crowded round us, and shook hands 
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several times before they would let her 
go on. 

“That isn’t the confession,” she ex- 
plained, when they had sat down again. 
“It’s—what Mrs. Villiers knows’— 
Mrs. Villiers laughed suddenly. “We 
—weren t—asked—to-night! And we 
came of our own accord!” 

' There was a peal of laughter, and | 
rubbed my head and shook it. 

“Jimmy, Jimmy!” cried 
journalist. 

“Jimmy didn’t know,” Omi explained 
delightedly ; and there was another peal. 

“You see,’ she went on, “he’s been 
iniserable for weeks, and i 
“T don’t believe he’s been miserable 
for a second!” cried Mrs. Harraden. 

“No,” I said loudly, “he hasn’t!’ 

“Be quiet, Jimmy! He always 
wanted to come, but I was—silly. J am 
very silly, you know!” She said it with 
such conviction that they screamed with 
laughter. “Then Mr. Ferris talked to 
him; and he told me; and I thought I 
would be sensible; and we were coming 
this week ; only we weren't invited.” 

“T only meant to wait a little while,” 
Mrs. Villiers explained. “Till you were 


} 


Read, thie 


—sensible. I should certainly have 
asked you again.” 
“T hoped so,’ Omi said; “but I 


didn’t know ; 
be so sorry. 


and | knew Jimmy would 
So I didn’t tell him, but 


made out that I wasn’t well; and he— 
was good about it.”” She smiled at me. 
“And I said I would write and excuse 


Then I thought if you 


us very nicely. 
were all as nice as Jimmy always said 


you were—and now I know!—and we 
came without being asked, you wouldn’t 
mind. But I thought Jimmy wouldn't 


come if he knew we weren't asked. S 
I only said I felt better, and wanted to 
come. So we came, and I am glad; and 
sometimes, you see, I’m not silly!” 

“Mrs. Grant,” cried Villiers, “you are 
wonderful!’ 

They have called her “The Wonder- 
ful Omi” ever since; and she is! 























FT becoming evident to 
white-haired, but en- 
ergetic, old Miss Baf- 
fin, the untiring sec- 
retary of the Society 
for Civic Improve- 
Ah ment, that Miss Cyn- 
thia was listening to 
and informal report of the 
last meeting with a lack of interest 
which was almost criminal, she stopped 
abruptly to demand: 
“Why are you wool-gathering? 
the rebuking tartness of this 








her socia! 


” 


Under 


question, Miss Cynthia stirred pro- 
testingly, and murmured: “Am I?” 
Then, her natural honesty and di- 
rectness asserting themselves, she ad- 
mitted apologetically: “I know I am. 
But I can’t help it. It is not my fault.” 
The somewhat appealing look with 


hich she gazed at her old friend grew 
in vague embarrassment. She opened 
wide her arms in a helpless gesture, 
then dropped them aimlessly by her 


side. “After all these years—I’m forty- 
five—of independence and satisfied en- 
deavor and all the rest, it has come to 


’ 


me at last.’ 

“Love?” boomed the old lady, 

orn that seared. 

“No!” 

“What, then?” 

“The lonely realization of my 
of love.” 

There was something so spiritually 
desolate in Miss Cynthia’s tone that 
Miss Baffin’s scorn melted away. 


with a 


lack 








“Well, what can you do about it, my 
dear?’ she murmured in mild discour- 
agement. 

Miss Cynthia’s eyes strayed furtive- 
ly to a letter upon her desk, though her 
reply seemed not to touch upon it— 
yet. 

“T have alavays wanted a home,” 


said. 


she 
Here she glanced, and glanced 
approvingly, around upon her pretty 
sitting-room, the nucleus of her pretty 
dwelling. “Well, I have it. I also 
wanted to build up a successful busi- 
ness. I have done that. Further, my 
ambition has been to concern myself so 
intelligently about the welfare of my 
own town as to become a respected 
force in the scheme of its gradual im- 
provement.” 

“And haven't you, I'd like to know!” 
exclaimed loyal Miss Baffin, bridling 
with generous pride. 


“Yes. My every wish has been sat- 
isfied. And—I’m the loneliest woman 
in the world to-day. It has taken me 
almost half a century of endeavor to 


learn what any girl-bride, just out of 
school, could tell me—that woman’s 
love for a home is not for the house but 
for its prophecy of little children to be 
sheltered there; that her ambition to 
succeed in business is to win the ap- 
probation of, not men, but some one 
man; that her anxiety for public prog- 
ress springs from a wish to lessen those 
public evils which would menace her 
growing boys and girls. I mistook sym- 
bols for the things symbolized. I want 
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to be married—now that it is too late. 
I want my little children—now that I 
have outgrown them.” 

“My dear!” murmured Miss Baffin, 
as if shocked at indecencies. 

“For long I have wandered through 
my pretty garden, fancying how sweet 
it would be to see little ones romping 
there; have gone back into the quiet 
charm of my library only to wish that 
I could read a fairy-tale to baby ears; 
have sat at the table, among my silent 
silver and china, to hunger for the fool- 
ish prattle of a little child. And I’m 
going to have one.” 

“My dear!” 

“T’ve written to the superintendent of 
the orphanage asking for the privilege 
of legally adopting a child—any child. 
I have hampered him with no requi- 
sites save the one of sex—I must have 


a little girl I—I—I really dislike 
be ys.” ° 
Miss Baffin’s eyes followed Miss 


Cynthia’s and rested upon, the letter. 

“It’s fully decided, then, is it, my 
dear?” she quavered. 

“Fully.” 

There was troubled incredulity in 
3affin’s face. She knew the 
stanchness of her beloved Miss. Cyn- 
thia too well to doubt her entire hon- 
esty of purpose, her unselfish devotion, 
her sincerity of desire to mother some- 
thing motherless; her capability of sac- 
rificing herself in this direction. But 
Miss Baffin was an aunt. Miss Baffin’s 
knowledge of children, incomplete and 
desultory though it was, was gained 
from live specimens. 

“Cynthia,” she exclaimed, almost 
wildly, “don’t rush into this adoption 
unprepared. Take a child on trial.” 

“T could not. It would not be fair 
to the child.” 


Miss 


“Then borrow one from a_ neigh- 
bor.” 
“Who goes a-borrowing, goes a- 


sorrowing,’ ”’ quoted Miss Cynthia. 
“That’s just the point. If you must 

taste sorrow, invite it for a day; not 

a lifetime.” 
“There’s a 


reasonableness about 


that,” admitted Miss Cynthia, “if a child 
is sorrow. 


And it is not.” 
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“But, maybe children wouldn’t like 
you, was Miss Baffin’s ingenious lure. 

“That is true. I must borrow one, to 
find out. I'll go across the street and 
get one of Mrs. Miller’s.” 

Cynthia arose on the moment, and, 
perforce, Miss Baffin had to arise also; 
her dismissal was evident. 

“Why at once?” she demurred. 

“Since my letter must go to-night, I 
have no time to lose.” 

Without making a nuisance of neat- 
ness, Miss Cynthia was always fault- 
lessly attired, and could dust a room, 


or bake a cake, or wash tea-cups, or 


trim a flower-bed, without disarran- 
ging a hair of her head or soiling a 
scallop of lace. She was able to go 


with Miss Baffin into the street, se- 
curely sure of her presentableness, and, 
after bidding farewell to that lady, to 
over to Mrs. Miller's, there to 
pay her unpremeditated call. 

“I'd like to borrow one of your lit- 
tle girls for company, Mrs. Miller,” 
explained Miss Cynthia, with her usual 
directness. . 

She eyed Mrs. Miller kindly but with 
secret criticism. The young mother was 
rarely tidy enough to conform to Miss 
Cynthia’s, or anybody’s, idea of what 
was seemly in the head of a family—her 
hair being fuzzy, her collar off, her belt 
awry, and her dress hanging crookedly. 
The dress, moreover, was now orna- 
inented in places with ragged strips 6f 
paper loosely pinned with yawning safe- 
ty-pins. Of these incongruities Mrs. 
Miller appeared totally regardless. She 
met her caller graciously. 

“You'll have to borrow a little boy, 
I think. The little girls are at school, 
and the babies are too young to be bor- 
rowed yet.” Mrs. Miller was evidently 
used to lending. For a fact, her brood 
being pretty, affectionate, and well 
brought up, were in constant demand 
among the childless. 

“Can’t I have this?” asked Miss Cyn- 
thia, pointing to something with yellow 


cross 


hair and in white and blue garments 
that was playing serenely upon the 


floor. It looked harmless, alluring, and 
feminine. 











“That’s the one I mean,” said Mrs. 
Miller. ‘“That’s Wallace.” 

“Tt’s Blobs,” corrected the child, not 
looking up or appearing to have lis- 
tened. His voice was so low and mu- 
sical that Miss Cynthia’s heart throbbed 
anticipatively. 

“What did you say your name was, 
dearie?” she asked, bending to see his 
face. 

“Blobs,” asserted the child. 

Miss Cynthia appealed to the mother. 
“\What is his name?” 

“Blobs,” replied Mrs. Miller. 
her voice lacked assurance. 

Miss Cynthia raised a cynical eye- 
brow. “Really?” 

“Not really,” laughed Mrs. Miller, 
slightly constrained. “It’s really Wal- 
lace.” 

“Then why not call him so?” 

The child replied. ‘Because I can 
say Blobs and I can’t say Wallace,” he 
explained. 

“Why, you just said it!” 
lated Miss Cynthia. 

“No,” objected the child gently, “I 
just said I couldn't say it.” 

Here he got up and gazed fully at 
his borrower. ‘That settled it. The 
magic spell of babyhood gained its way 
over adult reason. Blobs was so in- 
nocent as to face, so celestial as to hair, 
so tender as to glance, that Miss Cyn- 
thia then and there endowered him with 
the perfect right to call himself what 
he pleased. 

“Will you come over to my house 
and play at being my little boy?” she 
coaxed, hunting mentally for some re- 
inforcing bribes. 

“Yes,” said Blobs instantly, needing 
none. He slid his satiny fingers into 
Miss Cynthia’s hand. 

The compliance and the touch sub- 
jugated her with an ecstasy that was 
poignant as pain. She caught him rap- 
turously to her breast. By the simple 
and swift expedient of stiffening him- 
self, he slipped from her arms like a 
steel bar. 

“This is not my time for lovings,” 
he explained engagingly. 

“T want him for all day,” said Miss 
Cynthia. ‘Does he take a nap?’ 


But 


expostu- 
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“He ought to,” hazarded his mother, 
with no conviction. 

“But does he?” 

“He ought to,” again offered Mrs. 
Miller deprecatingly. 

“T don’t nap any more,” kindly elu-. 
cidated Blobs, “because I’m a big boy 
now. 

“The bigger the boy, and the more 
he plays, the more he needs rest,” said 
Miss Cynthia, with tender firmness 
which was meant to impress a weak- 
willed mother quite as much as a strong- 
willed child. 

“If you are going to try to make him 
sleep, I'll find the mitten and the ele- 
phant-cracker,’ said Mrs. Miller pleas- 
antly. From a drawer she produced a 
chewed red wad which might once have 
been a mitten. This she pressed into 
Miss Cynthia’s reluctant hand. Then 
she began to claw somewhat desperate- 
ly in a cracker-jar. ‘He never will go 
to sleep unless he has the mitten in his 
mouth and the cracker in his hand; 
and there’s every animal in the world 
here except an elephant!” 

“Won't any animal do?” demanded 
Miss Cynthia unsympathetically. 

“Oh, dear, no!” cried the mother, 
real tragedy in her voice. 

“Why not?” 

“I’m sure | don’t know,” grieved the 
searcher, “but it won't. I've tried. 
Thank goodness, here’s one at last!’ 
She added the cracker to the mitten. 

“You'd better take good care of 
them,” advised Blobs earnestly ; so Miss 
Cynthia put them in her belt-purse. 

Mrs. Miller now presented her with 
a clean white dress and an extra pair 
of shoes. 

“I'd like him for all night, but I'd be 
afraid,’ demurred Miss Cynthia. 

“So would I,” said Mrs. Miller, with 
a quiet smile. ‘These are for to-day. 
His dress will be dirty in an hour, and 
his shoes in water before that. When 
you take them off, please put them 
where they will dry quickly, for in a 
second hour, the second pair of shoes 


will be wet, too.” 


“Don’t you think you worry yourself 
by presupposing much trouble that may 
suggested Miss Cyn- 


never happen?” 
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thia. “Lots of people who don’t worry 
have children.” 

“They do,” agreed Mrs. Miller plac- 
“They have them in the jail, 
the hospital, and the grave.” 

“Oh!” 

“Tf you really want him for all day 
[ believe I'll take the two babies and 


idly. 


run over to mother’s. But you can 
bring him back at four; I'll be here 
then. 

“Indeed, [ll want him for supper, 
ion 

“T’'ll be back at four,” merely prom- 
ised Mrs. Miller. She went to the door 


and waved the pair on their way. In 
the sunlight she looked untidier than 
n the house, and her young face was 
-d with many cares. 
ind she’s only twenty-eight years 
old,” thought Miss Cynthia, as she 
crossed the street. She held her head 
high, proud of her own unblemished 
skin and burnished brown hair. Miss 
Cynthia was pretty, and gloried in it. 
In the garden-of his new home, Blobs 





paused in divine enjoyment at sight of 
t flowers, and opened his arms to 
them de votionally. “So sweet, so dear!” 
he whispered. Almost like a benedic- 
t to this spontaneous prayer, Miss 
Cynthia closed her fingers again on the 


sat ny hand. 

‘The child and the angel—they are 
one,” she thought, and once more her 
heart throbbed with the pleasure that 
Was pain 

But in the sitting-room the child and 
the angel became swiftly two. There 
was al ilky pedi 
greed pet that possessed a value intrin 


sic as wel 


’ ° 
tten on the sota, a 


| as sentimental. 
“Ah!” breathed Blobs 
He clutched it by the 


ecstaticalls 
hind legs and 





tai swung it hard, his face glow- 
i the fondest affection. 

\h!” said Miss Cynthia likewise, 
but with other emotions She deli 
ered the sufferer, curled it back on the 


sofa, and explained to Blobs the pro- 
hibitive delicacy of feline construction. 
“Then what are they good for when 
they’re little like that?’ he asked stu- 
usly 
“To love!” 
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“Can I love it, then?” 

Had he sounded his words as he 
meant them, Miss Cynthia could have 
hardened herself to say “No!” but when 
a haloed seraph lisps “Tan I yuv it, 
nen?” there is no possible reply but 
“yea, 

“Ah!” breathed Blobs again. His 
affection was fierce. Encircling the 
kitten amidships, in a viselike grip, so 
that its two ends hung limply down in 
the. manner of an old-fashioned. silk 
purse, he bored into it, then 
dropped it thuddingly to the floor. 

“T want a drink of water,” he said 
thirstily. 

Miss Cynthia hastened to procure it, 
pressing the glass to his presumably 
parched lips. At the mere touch of the 
water he was quite satisfied. 

“Thank you,’ he said politely, with- 
drawing himself so immediately from 
the supply that it thoroughly soaked 
his blue kid shoes before Miss Cyn- 
thia could right the tilted tumbler. 
“You couldn’t help it,” was his gen- 
erous admission, as he staggeringly 
lifted a leg to have the pulp removed. 

It was a work of much time to get 
him dry and comfortable, and Miss 
Cynthia found herselt worrying to re- 
member what was good for croup, 
should it come. Not till too late did 
she get around to wiping some hand- 
some books which had been splashed by 
the sudden cataract—their red binding's 
were unsightly with yellow scars. She 
frowned, but Blobs was philosophically 
radiant. 

“They’re prettier now,” he said, bob- 
bing his curly head artistically to one 
“T think I'll love the kitten some 


kisses 


side. 
more.” 

This he muscularly did, 
creature escaped, to 
from the room. 

“It is not a loving beast,” he men- 
tioned severely, watching the direction 
of the streak it took. 

“Now, what are you going to do to 
amuse yourself?” wheedled Miss Cyn- 
thia. She looked so winsome and trim 
that Blobs was moved to a spasm of 
human affection. 

“T must love you,” he panted, stretch- 


till the -vary 
speed definitely 














ing his arms. She knelt delightedly 
beside him and received a_ breathless 
hug which ruined the whole structure 
of her careful coiffure. So she went 
to a mirror to rearrange it. Blobs 
wandered into the next room, whence a 
few long yowls soon issued. His voice 
floated forth seductively in highly un- 
necessary explanation: 

“I’m loving the cat.” 

“Oh, please come here, where I am! 
I—I—J want company!” implored the 
kitten’s mistress. And Blobs obliging- 
ly appeared. He gazed with renewed 
approbation at her hair. 

“T must love you two times,” he pro- 
nounced, beckoning artlessly. ‘Come 
down here.” 

It is impossible for a true woman to 
hesitate a moment between vanity and 
love. Miss Cynthia came down. Again 
her hair tumbled to her ears. 

“Couldn’t you love me around my 
neck instead of at the top of my head?” 
she pleaded. 

“Yes. Which is your neck?” When 
she indicated the part of her that was 
enveloped in her properest stock-collar, 
Blobs threw his obedient arms about it. 
Then he started back with a shriek of 
anguish, a torrent of tears already 
coursing down his cheeks, his finger 
stiffly extended. “Bleed,” he excruci- 
atingly sobbed. A pin had punctured 
him. She had immediate visions of 
blood-poisoning,and nervously bestirred 
herself to find and apply an antiseptic 
salve. Chemically interested, blobs 
licked it all off. 

“That’s like ours,’ he said, tasting 
critically. “Put it on.’ Again she 
plastered him, and he smiled gratefully. 
Next, the gleam of thirsty longing re- 
appeared in his strained eyes. “I want 
a drink of water.” 

A second weary trip Miss Cynthia 
took to the kitchen. This time she 
hurried less and was more careful. 
While she knelt on the floor to proffer 
the draft, she pulled the collar from her 
neck, fearful lest, Blobs should incline 
again toward injurious affection. But 
his eyes were not upon her. They were 
fixed with discriminating admiration 
upon the pale-green wall-paper, re- 
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lieved with silky flowers of a still paler 
green. So intense was his regard that 
he slopped more water upon his hands 
than down his throat. 

“Thank you,” he said, pushing away 
the glass—Miss Cynthia’s shirt-waist 
got it—and ambling meditatively to the 
wall. a \What pretty, pretty things you 
have. 

Pressing a caressing hand upon the 
paper, he was touched and charmed to 
see what a perfect black imprint his 
wet member left upon the green, and 
with the rapidity of a scientific pho- 
tographer he made black hands while 
the moisture remained—and before 
Miss Cynthia could ery out to him. 

“And they don’t come off,” he mur- 
mured happily. 

“You are old enough to know better 
than to destroy things,” observed his 
adopted parent, with her first severity. 

“Am I?” asked Blobs, immediately 
interested. 

“Indeed, ves. How old are you?” 

“Four; going on five; but I haven't 
went five for a long while yet.” 

“Gone,” she corrected ; “not went.” 

“T haven't gone five for a long while 
yet,’ he obediently amended. ‘But it 
doesn't sound much better than my 
way.” 

“Well, what are you going to do to 
occupy yourself?” still severe. 

“What you are,” winningly. 

“T am going to bake a cake!” 

“That'll do,” he acquiesced. “Let's.” 

“I think you are going to take your 
nap,’ announced she, most emphatic- 
ally. 

“Do you?” he inquired thoughtfully. 
He offered a courteous suggestion: 
“Then you'd better take the things out 
of your stomach-bag.” 

lainly impatient of those sleep-in- 
ducers, but nevertheless producing 
them, she led him into her reposeful 
bedroom, and was relieved to see him 
climb immediately upon her high white 
bed. But her relief was brief, for his 
sole intention was to play horse. Scorn- 
ing the support of the brass foot, he 
bounded perilously up and down, gain- 
ing the dangerous edge every minute. 

“You'd better be careful of me, th 
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I don’t fall,” he mentioned, with com- 
mendable presence of mind. 

“Can't you be careful of yourself?” 
almost shrieked Miss Cynthia, hurry- 
ing to reach him. 

“Not always,” he confessed, and with 
the words he hurtled over backward, 
gone to certain injury against the cor- 
ner of a wardrobe had not she caught 
him in the nick of time. Abject with 
fear, her knees refusing to support her, 
she sank in a nerveless heap upon the 
floor. Blithely unconcerned, he scram- 
bled back to annihilation. But he ap- 
proved of her location, “Stay right 
where you are, and you won't have to 
run so fast, next time I go over.” 

“There'll. be no next time,” 
nounced awfully. “You'll sleep on a 
lounge.” Catching him upon a bound, 
she carried him to the sitting-room sofa, 
and tried vainly to bend his unready 
legs into a slumberous relaxation. 

“T want a drink of water,” he pined 
thirstily. 

During her third progress to the 
kitchen she relentingly decided to be- 
stow upon him the more grateful gift 
of a cup of milk. Her only mistake 
was that she did not inform the re- 
cipient of the change. Blobs filled his 
mouth with the beverage before he no- 
ticed the substitution. Then he merely 
reopened his mouth. Naturally, the ob- 
jectionable fluid flowed over his chin 
and down upon his dress-front. 

“It was water I wanted,” he said, 
with a patient smile. Not vehemently, 
merely by way of agreeable expedience 
he turned the cup upside down and emp- 
tied it upon the velvet lounge. “Not 
milk.”’ 

At her shocked outcry, he awoke to 
contrite realization of wrong. 

“Oh, but I’m sorry, I’m sorry,” he 
cooed mournfully. “And I'll wipe it 
for you.” With a monkeylike snatch at 
the lace-cover of a pillow, he sopped it 
into the mess, and then handed the dis- 
colored bunch to his hostess. “It’s 
fixed,” he said ingratiatingly. 

“Oh, do go to sleep, do!” begged she. 
“T’m so tired.” 

“Then you go to sleep,” he gener- 
ously counseled, and slid to the floor. 


she pro- 
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“No, you, dearie!” So piteous was 
her beseeching that Blobs felt distressed 
for her. 

“I’m very sorry, but I can’t,” he ex- 
plained compassionately, “for when you 
were gone, I put the mitten down the 
wash-stand and ate the elephant. Let’s 
make cake.” 

With her face frowning and flushed, 
her hair awry, her collar gone, her 
waist drenched, her will broken—afraid 
to leave him by himself—she gazed for 
a helpless moment at the lovable suavity 
of his expression. Then she gave in. 
“All right,” she said weakly. “But it’s 
getting rather late to bake.” 

“Tow time goes,” he said urbanely, 
“when you’re having fun. Is it four 
yet : 

“Not yet,” she replied, glancing at 
the clock, surprised to find how late it 
really was, and more surprised to find 
that she heartily wished it were yet later. 
She used to think that mothers “frit- 
tered” away valuable time; she now 
glimpsed a comprehension of, the fact 
that maybe the children ‘“frittered” 
while the mothers had to work to keep 


up. Certainly, half the day was gone, 
and nothing done. 

“There is sad on your face,” said 
Blobs placatingly, “and if you don't 


want me in the kitchen I'll stay up here 
and look out of the window. Like 
this.” 

He threw up the sash and balanced 
himself on the sill—overbalanced is the 
better word, for his head was going 
farther down every minute. Not dar- 
ing even to exclaim, she flew to him and 
snatched him by the waist-bands. They 
fell together with a crash; but fortu- 
nately fell within instead of without. 
The crash was occasioned by a crystal 
bowl full of roses. 

The fragments were of deep interest 
to Blobs, more so than his soaked, dis- 
colored shoes. 

“What makes glass break?” he asked, 
ingenuously puzzled. 

“T don’t know,” panted she, still al- 
most speechless from fright. 

“Why don’t you know?” he pushed 
inquiry, lifting limpid, lenient eyes to 
hers. 











“IT don’t know why I don’t know!” 
This struck Blobs humorously, and he 
broke out laughing—the liquid, spon- 
taneous cackle of babyhood, than which 
there is no more exquisite sound in the 
world. Her face softened to absolu- 
tion. And he was charmed. 

“You pretty thing!’ he said benev- 
olently. ‘Come and bake cake.” 

But there was much to do first in the 
vay of changing of shoes and garments, 
and sweeping up of wreckage. Then 
they descended together to the kitchen. 
At sight of the faucet, Blobs became 
faint and famished looking. 

“T want a drink of water,” he gur- 
eled. As she tendered it to him, Miss 
Cynthia’s countenance was condemna- 
tory, to say the least. Sensitive as a 
magnetic-needle, he crimsoned = and 
shrank. ‘Don’t you want to give it to 
me?” he whispered, with trembling lips. 

“Helpless little martyrs to the whims 
of grown people!” she exclaimed in bit- 
ter reproof to herself; and to him: “I 
could spend my life giving it to you, 
dearie!” 

“That’s better,” complimented Blobs, 
still a little faint. He climbed a chair 
and comfortably elbowed the pastry- 
table. “Get out the stuff,” he ordered. 

“Only four eggs,’ murmured she dis- 
paragingly, as she set them down. “I 
must make them do.” 

“Tl count them and 
more,” promised Blobs, grabbing at 
them. “One!” Smash. The splatter- 
ing shower of yolk caused him to jerk 
nervously, and over he wei, backward 
as usual. “It’s good I’m harder to 
break than eggs,” he gasped, climbing 
intrepidly back. 

There was very little mess for Miss 
Cynthia to mop up, for in some wizard 
fashion it had spread broadly over 
Blobs’ clean suit. Utterly unconcerned 
about his streakiness, he took rampant 
interest in the ingredients set forth. 

“Do we use all this butter?” he in- 
quired, patting it soothingly with his 
palm. 

“Off!” shrieked Miss Cynthia, her 
outraged cleanliness refusing any tone 
less piercing. 
\ that 


make them 


Vas dirty?” asked Blobs, 


re 
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glooming at the strange accumulation 
upon the butter surface of mangled egg 
and cat’s hair. “It was,” he answered 
himself. “I'll clean it.” So he used 
the other hand. 

Miss Cynthia swooped the plate to 
remote safety, and Blobs conciliated cir- 
cumstances by cleansing his buttery fin- 
gers upon the front of his dress. “When 
are you going to begin him?’ he 
queried. 

“What ‘him’ ?” 

“The cake man—on a tin plate.” 

“T don’t think there will be one,” said 
she, creaming and whisking and beat- 
ing with housewifely celerity. 

“T think there will,” said Blobs 
cheerfully. It sounded like a game. He, 
too, creamed and whisked and beat 
whatever chanced within the radius of 
his elastic fingers. Miss Cynthia was 
kept frantic protecting her industry. 

“Are you making him now?” 

“No; I’m greasing a pan.” 

“Ts the pan to put him in?” 

“No; it’s for this spice cake.” 

He bent a loving nose over it. “How 
nice and sneezy it smells,” he purred. 

Having gained an uncanny foresight, 
Miss Cynthia whirled her cake high in 
air just before the sneeze arrived. 

“Did you mean to break off a piece, 
to make the man?” he persisted. 

“No,” rebelled Miss Cynthia, at bay 
and somewhat ungenerous. “I don't 
think I mean to make him at all.” 

“You'd better,” warned Blobs fairly. 
“T don’t want to have to register on 
the seat on any one’s pants.” 

“Don't want to what ?” 

“Register.” And he gravely panto- 
mimed corporal punishment. 

“T suppose you’re parroting your 
mother,” said Miss Cynthia briefly. 

“Oh, no. That’s not lady-talk. That's 
man-talk. My father says it. You 
don’t know much about man-talk, I 
see.” 

“No; nor from what I hear, do I want 
to.’ 

“You would, if you'd stop to think. 
There’s more fun in man-talk than lady- 
talk. Ladies can’t say darn, or nig- 
ger, or gee, or anything pleasant at all. 
Are you making him?” 
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“Yes,” said the cook desperately. 

“T don’t like the shape of him.” 

“Nort,” 

“Make him over, then.” 

“T haven't time. He’s going in the 
oven this way.” 

“No, he isn’t,” coaxed Blobs endear- 
ingly. He snatched the doughy image 
from the plate, lumped him, and blandly 
returned him to his maker. “I didn’t 
like the shape of him.” 

She took scathing pains and: prof- 
fered her second attempt. “Is this bet- 
ter?” 

Refusing to wither, Blobs surveyed 
it with calm jud 

“It'll do,” 
permitted. 
in the oven. 

“They won’t rise properly if jarred,” 
cautioned Miss Cynthia, “so you mustn’t 
jump.” 

“Mustn’t do this?” demanded Blobs, 
wanting to be sure. He made three 
successful leaps before she could stop 
}xin. 

“No, no, no!” 

“All right, I won't,” he promised. 
‘But I can dance, can’t I? Like this.” 
He performed the identical maneuver 
under the different name. 

“Won't you run into the garden?” 
begged the baker. 

“And run back; or stay there?” 

“Stay !” 

Blobs smiled his heavenly, concilia- 
tory smile, and melted through the door- 
way; while Miss Cynthia employed her 
precious leisure by tidying the kitchen, 
in which, for the first time, every soli- 
tary article seemed to be sticky and in 
the wrong place. Her mind was not 
unharassed, however, being filled with 
uneasy fears lest the baby might injure 
himself, of which consummation he 

so indefatigably desirous, always 
jabbing sharp toward his eyes 
and fearfully menacing his soft person 
with every implement he touched. She 
was never free from presentiment of im- 
pending calamity, and found herself 
nervously listening for shrieks, or strain- 
ing her ears to catch his last choking 
breaths. 

“It’s easier on the mind to have them 


gment. 


was all that his honesty 
Then the, cakes were slid 


‘ 


1 
seemes 
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underfoot than out of sight,” she wor- 
ried. 

With the wish, Blobs appeared. En- 
chanting affection glowed on his face 
and his offering hands fairly shook with 
generous impulse, closing loving] 
around the several heads of every last 
one of Miss Cynthia’s prize pinks. 

“For you! for you! because you made 
the man!” 

Though her heart was as torn as th: 
blossoms, Miss Cynthia was too con- 
siderate to scold. 

“It was my fault for not explaining,” 
she said, taking him out into the gar- 
den, calling his intelligent attention to 
the method and beauty of arrangement, 
and requesting him to enjoy it without 
destruction. 

“All right,” he said blandly. 
what shall I pull when I want to pu 

“Weeds,” cleverly responded she. 
“These tiny grasslike things, with no 
flowers.” 

She was conscious of much mental 
and bodily fatigue as she went back to 
the house to resume her unwonted la- 
bors there. Never had she walked so 
far, so fast, and so futilely. Her dis- 
couragement was finally complete when 
she peeped into the oven to discover 
that her cakes were as “sad” as her- 
self. At this inopportune moment, 
Blobs came guiltlessly back, ‘his hands 
crowded with choice verbena seedlings. 
A weed-bouquet for you! for you! 
because you made the man.” 


“But 
lr” 


Gazing frantically into the garden to 
see how much, if any, of her treasures 
were left, Miss Cynthia beheld across 
the way the returning form of Mrs. 
Miller, pushing a well-stocked baby- 
carriage. Miss Cynthia gathered the 
bewildered Blobs into her arms, and, all 
ruthlessly disheveled and spotted as he 
was, sped over the street and deposited 
him at his mother’s feet. 

“Here!” she said wildly. 

“WI b ; !? stammered the young 
mother, “has he been naughty ?” 

Before Miss Cynthia could open her 
mouth to catalogue his crimes, had she 
so intended, Blobs gushed forth with 
blameless sincerity: 


iyw—why 
1) wh 








“I’ve been the goodest boy as ever 
is!” 

And Miss Cynthia was bound to 
confess to herself that from his stand- 
point he certainly had been—affection- 
ate, courteous, obedient. 

“I must look after my cake,” she pro- 
tested, hurrying away. 

“Save my man for me!” 
Blobs at the top of his voice. 

She waved him an assent, being by 
now at her own gate. The odor of 
ling cake reached her even there. 
She saved what she could of it, the 
“man” being almost intact, and then 
grimly set about reducing her home to 
order. 

“When did he do it?” she asked help- 
lessly, aloud. 

Her reference was to a widespread 
devastation, hitherto unnoticed—marks 
on windows, disarrangement of furni- 
ture, tin cans on chair rungs—rem- 
nants of mysterious, absorbed play of 
which she had no comprehension. One 
trace touched her more than it tor- 
mented her. It was a long and ardu- 
ously placed board-walk of kindling 
leading ail around the garden. She 
could not bring herself at once to de- 
molish it. It had taken infinite pains 
and patience. If, to her, it was labor 
all foolish and unnecessary, might not 
her own so look to the pitying angels? 
Her heart contracted with doubt and 
weariness. It hardened again as she 
found ever new destructions, and she 
finished in a frame of mind not to be 
commended. Her last rencvating touch 
took her in the neighborhood of her 
desk, and she saw the letter to the or- 
phanage. She ripped it into a hun- 
dred pieces, tossing them into the waste- 
basket 

“The Lord knows His own business!” 
she muttered doggedly. 


implored 





} 
bur 


evening came, and 
dusk of fairy- 
rock the little 


But then the 
drowsy darkness, the 
tale time, when mother 
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ones to sleep. The friendly stars shone 
out, and the tender moon—to linger on 
a hushed city full of families and 
homes. The prayers of children wan- 
dered up to heaven, taking with them 
the softened penitence of hearts older 
and more sinful, more in need of 
prayer, and yet, perhaps, reaching God 
in no other way. The sun was gone; 
the world was nothing; and love was 
all. 

In her lonely, perfect room, her soli- 
tary supper done, Miss Cynthia settled 
herself to read. When she was pulling 
down the blind, she saw through her 
window the house across the way, and 
on an upper curtain swayed the rhyth- 
mic shadow of a rocking-chair. 

“She cannot read; she has to rock a 
baby to sleep,” thought Miss Cynthia 
pityingly. 

She sat down by the table, the book 
unread before her, and thought and 
thought. The pity was with her still— 
but for whom? Of what use was her 
orderly room, with no one to see its 
comforts? Of what real use was her 
busy life, devoid of ministry? Whom, 
but herself, did her books teach? her 
pictures reach? her treasures please? 
She lifted saddened eyes, and studied 
the quiet room. Among all its grace- 
ful appointments was there any one 
thing of real worth to any human being 
but herself? Nothing. Yes, one thing; 
her eyes filled blindingly with tears 
when she saw it—the grotesque, half- 
burned figure upon the mantel; Blobs’ 
man, awaiting its eager owner. Happy 
woman—across the way! 
“She does not jave to read; she can 
said Miss Cyn- 
lrooped first upon 
desolately to the 


rock a baby to sleep,” 


thia, and her head 
her hand and then 


table. Miss Cynthia was crying  bit- 
terly. ; 

-And soon the letter was written 
again; a letter with every limitation 


raised, even that of sex; Miss Cynthia 
would take a little boy. 
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FISS Biwo tl TA. 
VAN TASSEL took 
a “flyer” in some- 
thing on Wall Street. 
Whatever it was, it 
went down, and Miss 
Van Tassel made 
quite a lot of money. 
she told some friends glee- 
‘And what it was I sold I can't 
But, any- 
way, | got out right in the nick of time, 
for the stuff got up on its hind feet an 
hour later and climbed like a bear on a 
pole.” 

“Weren’t you in luck!” 
cuests. 

“I should say I was!” Miss Van 
Tassel withdrew her wooden spoon 
from the savory contents of the chafing- 
dish, and poised it. “And now,” she 
continued, “me to the simple life! A 
farm for mine, with mooley cows and 
chickens with nice a yellow legs, 
and a pig—perhaps a pig And 
then the chafing-dish stuff bubbled up, 
and she had. to use the spoon. 

“Really, Van?” asked another guest. 

“Reah-lly, Pearl.” 

Miss Celestia Van Tassel danced di- 
vinely, and sort of sang in the Fol De 
Rol Opera Company. A tall, good- 
natured creature she was, with a list 
of good deeds to her credit that would 
put many a professional philanthropist 
to the blush. 

“A farm,” she repeated, transferring 
the Newburg from the chafing-dish to 
hot plates. “I want a farm. I’m sick 











“) sg. 
fully. 
for the life of me remember. 


chorused her 


of an apartment with a brass-buttoned 
hall-boy and a green-and-gold elevator. 
I long for the green grass and fresh-laid 
eggs. 

“Better sell her your place, Freddie,” 
suggested Pearl \Veston. 

Has Freddie got a farm?” 
Tassel asked. 

Ireddie had. His grandfather had 
toiled for it, his immediate paternal 
ancestor had ple iced a goodly mortgage 
upon it; and the present owner had 
walked away from it at his earliest op- 
portunity, leaving it to live or die as 


Miss Van 


best it might. The discouraged acres 
drew over themselves a mantle of 
weeds, the old white house hid its 


— face behind rank, friendly lilac- 
bushes, and Freddie used the unre- 
ceipted tax-bills to light his cigarettes. 

But tax-bills remain unnoticed for 
about so long, and then good-by farm- 
house, lands, whatever it may be that 
has carried the load. There’s a notice 
and a sale, and the owner never gets a 
cent, but the farm new owner. 
It was at this critical point that lred- 
poor neglected and 
were brought to the attention of 
Celestia Van Tassel. 

\ visit to the farm the following 
week filled her with delight. At the 
prospect of owning it, she was even 
more pleased. When the deeds had 
been passed over to her, she lost no 
time in having the face of the old house 


gets a 


die’s house acres 


Miss 


freed of its tangled veil of lilac 
branches, the paths weeded, and _ the 
place made generally habitable. She 








entered through its wide, white front 
door one afternoon in spring, crossed 
the big, old-fashioned hall, and reached 
the living-room, where a wood fire 
snapped a welcome and a gray kitten 
purred at her from the hearth-rug. 

From that day on the farm was 
home, and from that day the influ- 
ence of the place took possession of 
its new mistress, making her at one 
and the same time happier and yet 
more unhappy, contented and yet more 
cruelly unsatisfied. 

It is hard for a woman to be ig- 
norant, uneducated, and doubly hard 
when the fact forces itself upon her 
with pitiless insistence; when, too, it 
closes, hopelessly and finally, the door 
through which she has peeped into the 
very Garden of Love itself. 

As to the man, it is safe to say that 
he was no whit more generous, unsel- 
fish, no better in any way than the 
woman who loved him. Indeed, it is 
likely that, in vague, but honest, striving 
for the right, the Recording Angel had 
several pages to the good on Miss Van 
Tassel’s account. But never in all the 
months of their acquaintance had the 
question of marriage occurred to him. 

They had become well acquainted. 
He knew about the young brother who 
had died because there were not food 
and air and warmth and light enough 
in their miserable tenement to counter- 
balance the weak constitution that his 
parents had provided him with. Miss 
Van Tassel had been Maggie Brown 
in those days, and danced in long-legged 
abandon to the music of the hurdy- 
eurdies. Miss Van Tassel had told 
him in rough, suggestive sketches how 
her mother lay down and slept the long 
sleep because she didn’t want to wake, 
and how a kindly accident had taken 
father, who was such a good fellow 
with “the boys” that he had been an 
awfully bad fellow at home. 

And she told him how luck came 
at last, how the nimble feet had car- 
ried her along, and the hoarse, funny 
little comedy voice had helped out. He 
knew it all, admired and respected her, 
and never imagined himself the least in 
love with her. 
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It was shortly after she had settled 
herself at the farm that Corinne and 
Claire Ferris, of the Fol De Rol Com- 
pany, became her guests. Miss Van 
Tassel, noticing that they looked pale 
and heavy-eyed, extended an invitation 
both prompt and cordial. 

“Come down with me_ to-morrow 
night for a taste of real country,” she 
said. “The violets are out, and you 
can jog around and enjoy yourselves.” 

The Ferris whose purple 
fleshings encased limbs that were grow- 
ing painfully thin, accepted joyfully. 

“She’s a brick,’ Corinne remarked 
to her sister. 

“She's all right,’ assented Claire. 

“It's just what we need,” went on 
her sister. “\Ve've been batting around 
too much this winter. This is the 
chance of our lives to pick up a bit 
and look like more than thirty cents 
when we have to start out for a sum- 
mer engagement!” 


sisters, 


ne 


The violets were in bloom all about 
the farm, and the Ferris sisters found 
Miss Van Tassel an ideal hostess. The 
color of the two little pale faces in less 
than a month became the normal pink 
and white it was meant to be. Claire’s 
slim figure changed from angular ema- 
ciation to the round slenderness that 
had caused her first engagement, and 
Corinne, who had a tendency to throat 
rouble, .was able to speak the line her 
part called for without the customary 
choking cough at the end of it. 

The Sunday parties, that had been a 
kind of prolonged house-warming, 
jarred the homely feeling that hung 
about the farm, and penetrated every 
room of the old, rambling house. 

Miss Van Tassel hated to get down 
Sunday morning and realize that there 
were guests to be looked after—guests 
that seemed to take the farm as a sort 
of a joke, who gathered in the living- 
room, if they had the slightest excuse 
of a threatening rain-cloud, and spent 
the hours, the lovely outdoor hours, 
shuffling, dealing, betting, throwing 
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down, coming in, anteing, and count- 
ing their increasing or diminishing 
piles of ivory chips. 

Not that Miss Van Tassel had any- 
thing to say against poker. She had 
played many a rattling good game her- 
self. But, some way, the steam-heated, 
electric - lighted apartment in town 
seemed a fitter place for it, and it struck 


her forcibly as a terrible waste of 
time. 
Then there were the men making 


frequent excursions to a side table in 
the dining-room, and Pearl Weston 
calling: “Don’t be a pig, Charlie. I 
want one, too.” And the women put 
cigarette stubs in the flower-pots that 
held the nasturtiums that were trying 
to climb up the window-frame. 

Miss Van Tassel did not at all dis- 
approve of cigarettes; she had no ob- 
jection to a Scotch high-ball, but there 
seemed so many high-balls and so much 
smoking! Pearl Weston’s voice grated 
dreadfully, and the house seemed so 
full, so very full, of people, that, after 
one Sunday that had been especially 


noisy and smoky and thirsty, she an- 
nounced that she was going to “cut 
it out,” and the Ferris sisters said 


“amen.” They, too, were getting the 
habit of home. 

Claire Ferris took to reading French 
history, and Corinne dabbled quite re- 


spectably in water-colors. You could 
tell which were cows and which the 
old red setter. The girls had been 


half-educated at a convent. Their 
mother’s untimely demise had forced 
on them prematurely the task of pro- 
viding for their daily bread. 

Miss Van Tassel understood not a 
word of French, and could not get ac- 
quainted with a drawing-pencil though 
she tried. 

“T might as well try to fly,’’ she an- 
nounced, after a few lessons, and turned 
the teacher over to Corinne for the re- 
mainder of the quarter. 

It was in June that Miss Van Tas- 
sel, plunking along the road in a little, 
low, old-fashioned dog-cart, viewing 
the pastoral scenes about her with a 


sense of fullest content, was suddenly. 


brought face to face at a curve in the 
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road with a roaring red demon that 
scared Polly, the pony, off at least 
three of her feet, and made her slew 
the dog-cart out into the grassy gut- 
ter, where she put her feet down again 
and laid back her ears. 

Miss Van Tassel, regaining her bal- 
ance, chided Polly, and turned into the 
road again. The “chug, chug,” sounded 
behind and near her; she gathered her 
reins tight, and, with whip in hand, pre- 
pared to remonstrate with her mature, 
but hysterical, steed, when a voice be- 
hind her sent the blood pounding in 
her ears. 

“Van, by all that’s good and great!” 

And Miss Van Tassel turned and 
called back: “Am I in Paris or are 
you on Long Island?” 

She heard a hearty laugh—the laugh 
that she thought was many miles away, 
and a wave of happiness passed over 
her, leaving her shaking with its force. 


“She appeared calm enough, however. 


“Have you come down to see my 
farm?” she asked, as Stelling climbed 
out of the motor and reached over thi 
wheel of her cart an cordial 
hand. 

“Your farm?” he echoed. 
you doing with a farm?” 

“Living on it. Why aren’t you in 
Parist” 

“Going to settle down to work. Ven- 
erable uncle cabled: “Come home; 
want to set you up.” Came home, found 
he meant neither the drinks nor w: 
it a joke. ‘Stelling & Stelling, Bott 
Manufacturers.’ How does that strik« 

| 


eager, 


“What are 


4 
7 
le 


you? Old gentleman thinks he’s go 
ing to croak before long—he’s as lively 
as a cricket, dear old chap. Well, I 


had to go to work sooner or later, I’.e 
loafed about five years too long, and it 


might as well be bottles as bonds, I sup- 
pose. The old gentleman has a place 
down here. He gave me this car to 
let me down easy. I ‘bottle’ every 


morning and ‘mote’ every afternoon. 
Gad, but I feel respectable!” 

“Are you going to be able to tear 
yourself from your car long enough to 
see my farm? Oh, it’s lovely, Gerald, 
and this is my trap.” 

“Good name for it. 


Ilow do you 











get in? Now that you’ve asked me, 
I'll let my car go home, and you may 
take me to this wonderful farm of 
yours, if you will.” 

He climbed into the cart, and called 
an order to his man. The car passed 
them, puffing steam into the very nos- 
trils of the newly hysterical Polly. 
“Looping the loop, eh?” remarked Mr. 
Stelling, as they skirted off the road 
and back again at disconcerting angles. 

“She’s about a hundred,” gasped Miss 


Van Tassel, pulling at Polly’s iron 
mouth. “It’s just that she hates them. 
She always acts like that —sometimes 


worse. 

“You ought not to drive her, then, 
Van. A young horse with brains is 
safer than an octogenarian like this 
with a tendency to mistake her legs for 
wings every now and then. Let me get 
you a gor x1, safe horse. Look, there’s 
a strap broken, now.” 

He took the reins from Miss Van 
‘Tassel’s hands, pulled Polly to a stand, 
and jumped out. It seemed natural that 
he should be careful for her. That was 
one of the ways he had that had helped 
to make it hard for her. When he was 
with her, she was not the self-reliant 
creature she was at other times. 

Ile fastened the broken harness, got 
in again beside her,:and they started 
The world seemed a fair place 
to Miss Van Tassel, a*happy place 
where were lovely countiy roads to 
drive along, where there was a voice 
that sounded like music you had not let 
yourself long to hear, but which had 
uddenly broken on your ears, unhoped 

And there was no gulf 
between you and the man you loved, 
there couldn’t be, for he was close be- 


again. 


—unasked for 


side you, and you felt his presence so 
keenh and then Miss Van Tassel 
heard the voice say: 

“It’s my private opinion that the old 


gentleman wants me to marry.” 
\ chill crept into the warm air, and 
there was a big shadow down the road. 
“Maybe he'll ‘set you up’ to the wife,” 
suggested Miss Van Tassel. 
Stelling laughed comfortably. 
I smoke?” he asked. 


Mi Van Tassel nodded. 


“May 
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“You're looking well, Margaret,” he 
said, 

It was only once in a while that he 
called her by the long-disused name. 
It was nearly always “Van,” only now 
and then the old name—‘ Margaret.” 

The chill in the air passed. 

“T never was better,’ said Miss Van 
Tassel. 

Claire and her sister were on the 
porch as they drove up. Stelling looked 
twice before he recognized the pink- 
and-white girlishness in gingham 
gowns as the Ferris sisters. The off- 
hand greeting he had always accorded 
them when they came across his path, 
he instinctively changed to a “Good af- 
ternoon,” that no woman of his ac- 
quaintance could have found fault with. 
The Ferris sisters flushed prettily and 
Claire let fall the French history in 
rising from her chair. Stelling restored 
it, betraying no surprise at the fat vol- 
ume’s title. 

“What decent-looking kids they are,” 
he said to Mics Van Tassel, as he fol- 
lowed her into the house. 

“They had a decent bringing up, or 
started to have,” said Celestia. 

“Got side-tracked ?” asked Stelling. 

“Mother died.” 

“Oh!” He looked narrowly at Miss 
Van Tassel. “You're a good sort, 
Van,” he said softly. 

“They're good company,” she ex- 


plained. “Here’s the living-room.” 
“Tt’s all right,” declared Stelling. 
“Not a cozy-corner, nor a lace curtain. 


It’s bully, that’s what it is, Van.” He 
walked about the room from one win- 
dow to another. Miss Van _ Tassel 
glowed with pride and delight. 

“Just my idea of a jolly little home,” 
he said finally, turning to his hostess. 

She stood by the fireplace, where a 
I oe of wood smoldered and blazed. Her 
tall, broad-shouldered figure, slim, ta- 
pering waist, generous, graceful length 
of limb, fitted into the homely scene 
without a jar. Her fair hair was knotted 
at the back of her head and brushed 


back from her forehead. Stelling 
caught himself studying her. What a 
shame, what an infernal shame, she 
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had had no chance. What she might 
have been was so apparent. 

He seized the poker and attacked the 
smoldering log. Miss Van Tassel took 
the weapon gently from him. 

“T won't allow any one to touch this 
fire, but just me,” she said. “It makes 
it ugly and disobliging to have anybody 
go at it like that.” 

Stelling watched her mend and coax 
the blaze with chips and dexterous 
maneuverings. Little flames darted out 
and licked up her offerings, and Miss 
Van Tassel laughed softly. ‘See, it 
knows me,” she said. 

This was a different Van. A homey 
woman, a handsome, natural, unspoiled 
creature, the kind of a woman any man 
might——- His eyes fell on the jersey 
carelessly opened in the front. Its col- 
lar set off a white neck; its sleeves 
molded about beautiful wrists and 
hands. Pshaw! what a devil's shame 
it was—then she looked up at him. 

“It’s just the place for you,” he said 
hastily. 

“T like it,” said she, for no other 
words came. She was content, for the 
moment at least. This was her home, 
her fire, and by it was the man—she 
wanted there. So she looked up hap- 
pily, holding back so much-—so much, 
but giving out more than either of them 
knew. 

Stelling felt it, and added quickly and 
spontaneously : 

“And you're just the woman for the 
place.” 

Then the color flooded the fair skin 
and died away, leaving it softly pink. 

“Thank you, Gerald,” she said, hold- 
ing out her hand. “Thank you, that’s 
quite the nicest thing I ever had said 
to me.” 

The touch of her hand, 
ism of this new “Van” thrilled 
ing. 

Into his eyes leaped a fire that the 
woman looking at him recognized as 
kindled from that in her own heart. 
There was an answering thrill that 
swept her from head to foot, but she 
slipped her hand from his. 

“T want you to go all over the place 
with me,” she said, in a matter-of-fact 


the magnet- 
Stell- 
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voice. She picked up a soft, white 
tam-o’-shanter from qa table and pulled 
it on her head with a little twist. “Come 
on!” she said gaily. “There are yel- 
low-legged chickens, and a_ feeble- 
minded calf, and the cleanest pig you 
ever looked at.” 

Stelling caught his breath and fol- 
lowed her, 


ITI. 


“Gerald,” said the elder Mr. Stelling 
one night at dinner, “a young woman 
has bought the old Rodney farm. You 
remember where it is? It’s been an 
eyesore to me for the last three years. I 
was almost tempted to buy it myself, 
but I hadn't any earthly need of it. I 
kept hoping some person would get it 
that would put it in order, and, sure 
enough— The old gentleman 
stopped in a tiresome effort to sepa- 
rate the bones from the shad upon his 
plate. 

“Take it away, take it away,” he said 
testily to the servant. “I’ve got to die 
soon enough without choking myself 
to death.” 

“Nonsense, uncle, you'll outlive me 
yet. You'll be making bottles after 
I’ve drunk my last bumper. Here’s to 
you, sir.” 

He raised his glass, and his uncle 
laughed a pleased, dry chuckle. 

“Gad, boy, it seems good to see a 
young face opposite me. And, speak- 
ing of young faces, Gerald, she’s a 
beauty.” 

“She! Oh, I know—— 

“Yes, the young woman that’s bought 
the farm. I walked around that way 
this morning. It was a little too far, 
and I got pretty tired by the time I’d 
plodded as far as the side lane that’s 
the short cut back. I sat down to rest 
on a big stone, and along comes a tall, 
graceful creature, with a white woolly 
kind of a jacket on and a woolly little 
cap on her head. By Jove! she was 
a picture. ‘I’m trespassing,’ says your 
old uncle, getting onto his feet with a 
grunt and a groan; Gerald, I was stiff. 
‘Oh, no,’ says she, ‘but if you would 
come just a little farther, there’s an 


” 








awfully comfortable chair.’ ‘Chair? 
says I. ‘Where’s a chair? At that 
she laughed, and I walked along with 
her to the end of the lane, and there, 
under an old apple-tree, sure enough 
was a chair, three of ’em, and a table, 


and some books and frilly work. ‘Well, 
well!’ says I. ‘This is the best one,’ says 
she. ‘I can recommend it.’ And she 


poured me out a glass of cold stuff 
that tasted like tea. What do you think 
of that?” 

‘The gods were good to you, uncle.” 

“Gad! sir, that’s what they were. We 
had a nice little chat, and when I started 
to go, I said: ‘I’m Amos Stelling, and 
I live in that ugly old yellow house way 
back down the road. I’m glad your 
folks have bought the place, and I'll do 
myself the pleasure of calling in decent 
shape if they'll permit me to be neigh- 
borly.’ She turned all pink, Gerald, just 
the apple-blossom pink, not red, like 
most women do when they try to blush, 
and she says: “I’m the only “folks” 
there is, Mr. Stelling.’ 

“My dear Gerald, [ was surprised. 
‘God bless me,’ I said. ‘God bless me! 
All alone? That’s too bad!’ 

“ Well,’ she said, ‘I have two young 
ladies staying with me. Here they 
come, now.’ They were two little slips 
of things, arms around each other's 
waists and sort of shy. Ferris, the 
name was. I’ve been wondering if they 
could be any relation to my old part- 
ner. His His 


name was Ferris. son 
ran away and went on the stage away 
back in the ’7o’s. Chester Ferris never 


forgave him, pig-headed creature he 
was. ‘Bachelors’ hall?’ I said to ‘em, 
and they laughed. Bless me, what are 
we coming to, when young women fly 
around the country buying farms and 
giving ‘first aid’ to old gentlemen that 
get all tuckered out after an hour’s 
walk. 

‘And it all ended,” 
Amos, “with her driving me home in 
the first comfortable trap I’ve sat in 
since my old chaise went to pieces.” 

“It’s queer she didn’t tell) you her 
name,” said Gerald musingly. He had 


concluded Uncle 


paid flattering attention to his uncle’s 
story. 
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“Who said she didn’t tell me her 
name? Her name’s Brown, Miss Mar- 
garet Brown.” 

“Brown!” echoed Gerald. 

“Brown,” repeated his uncle. 

“Why, of course,” said Gerald. “I 
know - 

“Margaret Drown,” interrupted his 
uncle reminiscently. “Margaret was 
my mother’s name, and my wife’s. Just 
think, boy, not a chick nor a child to 
call my own, and here I am a forlorn 
old widower, dependent on a nephew 
that I’ve dragged in.” 





‘You didn’t have to put much 
strength into the dragging, uncle. I’m 
glad enough to be here.” 

“Sure, boy ?” 

“Sure, Uncle Amos.” 


The bottle business suffered no seri- 
ous setback under the management of 
Gerald Stelling. His uncle, gratified at 
the perseverance and patient effort he 
displayed in the mastering of dull de- 
tails, spared no pains on his part to 


make life, outside of the bottle fac- 
tory, as attractive and pleasant as pos- 
sible. 

Ile urged Gerald to invite his friends 
down, added a couple of good saddle- 
horses to his stables, got a new cook, 
and personally superintended the lay- 
ing out of golf-links. An intimacy 


sprang up between uncle and nephew 


that brought new interest to the older 
man and a more grateful effort to 
please than had ever before animated 


the younger. 

rhe life was a very quiet one. 
seldom followed his 
to ask people 


Gerald 
uncle’s suggestion 
down. He was content 
at the close of the day’s business to take 
a spin in his car, or a gallop, or a long 
walk, with his pipe and the dogs for 
company. And on nearly every one of 
spins and gallops and walks, he 
was sure to take in, going or returning, 
the white farmhouse set round about 
with lilac-bushes 
“T knew Miss Brown in 
had explained to his uncle. 
‘And she’s all alone?” questioned 
Unele Amos, with sympathetic interest. 
‘All alone ; father, mother, and broth- 
er dead long ago.” 


these 


town,” he 











. 
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“Well, I’m glad she was left com- 
fortably off,” remarked the kindly old 
man. “It’s tough for a woman to fight 
it out with the world!” 

Gerald’s mouth had opened for some 
sort of explanation, but it suddenly and 
unaccountably closed. It surprised him, 
but he didn’t attempt to explain it. He 
said to himself when he was alone: 
“Well, after all’s said, she is Margaret 
Brown, and it’s rather fine of her not 
to want to attract attention.” Then 
a vision came to him of a woman coax- 
ing a fire to a blaze and turning to- 
ward him beautiful, tender, gray eyes. 
He welcomed the vision and stepped 
with it out through the long window 
onto the moonlit porch. 

Celestia Van Tassel had disappeared. 
She danced nightly and sort of sang in 
the Fol De Rol Company, the two slen- 
der, pretty girls in purple tights and 
long, graceful shoulder-capes posed and 
spoke their line apiece. Then when the 
last train pulled out of Long Island 
City, Miss Margaret Brown, Miss Fer- 
ris, and Miss Claire Ferris settled them- 
selves for a rather tiresome ride; Miss 
Brown’s maid dozed in the seat behind; 
and a carriage at a certain flag-station 
caught them all and rolled them 
safely home. 

But off the 


up, 


stage there seemed to be 


no Miss Van Tassel. No one got an 
invitation to the farm “Van” had 
bought; some thought she had tired of 
it and was at a hotel till the late sea- 
son should close. The Ferris sisters 


made laconic replies to Pearl Weston’ 
inquiries as to whether there was an 
thing doing in the way 
parties at Van’s place. 

Margaret—they cailed her that now 

had asked, even urged them, to stay 
with her through the summer, and they 


had accepted gratefully 


of future house 


Then came the stat mtract to sign. 
Benson, thx nage ade a most lib- 
eral offer. A new musical comedy, a 
very expensive leading man, oh! quite 
the best offer Celestia Van Tassel had 
ever had made her, and she had not 
been treated badly as to contragts, 


either. 


But, in some way, the prospect 
of money, even a j 


lot of money, did not 
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seem as exciting, as desirable, even, as 
it always had. In town it had taken 
a lot of money to keep her brougham, 
her apartment, her servants, her saddle- 
horse. The apartment seemed actually 
to eat money. And she had needed sc 
many clothes. But now her summer 
wardrobe was quite complete, and yet, 
except a few extravagant I*rench things 
that she had bought early, it consisted 


almost entirely of a lot of blouses and 
ylenty of short skirts. The farm wa 
I ; 

very moderate in its demands upon her 


ran the place, 


purse. An honest farmer 1 
1 
t 


and the fresh vegetables that he was 
ginning to hand in at the kitchen door 
to the cook brought with them no bill 
such as the greengrocer had receipted 
each month in town. 

The brougham and coachman wert 
things of the past. Polly and the trap 
that she jogged about the country in, 
and the two fat cobs that took her to 
and from the station constituted het 
stable. Thomas Ryan, ex-footman and 
indoor man, had proved an all-around 
groom, coachman, and general man 
about the place, and that had called fot 
only a moderate increase in his wages 


e- 


The farm itself had not taken all of 
the sum the obliging fall in stocks had 
brought her, and, besides that, thers 
‘had been a goodly amount that not all 
her luxurious living had encroached 
upon ltogether Margaret Srown 


a little fortune 
nicely, 


found that she possessed 


that would run the place very 
that would clothe her decently. 

She sat mumbling a pencil one after 
noon, a frown on her bi 

“T can live on it he uid aloud 
finally. “J can. Celestia Van Tassel 
would have to have four times 
much.” 

She took up a copy of the contract 
olanced at it, sighed, and flung it back 
on her desk. From the open drawer 
before her a photograph of herself 


stared up at her. Her own honest face 
looked out from under a huge hat 
brim bordered with ermine, an ermine 
stole hung from her shoulders; laces 
clustered at her throat and wrists, and 
the folds of her velvet gown trailed off 
from the edge of the cardboard 








She looked at it steadily, minutely. 
There was nothing to be ashamed of 
about it, but, some way—she rose and 
went to the mantel where stood a 
group-photograph of three women. It 
was a snap shot unusually artistic in 
composition and true as to likeness. 
Gerald Stelling had taken it the week 
before. 

Broad - shouldered, slender - hipped, 
and long of limb—hers was the center 
figure. A woolly tam perched on a 
mass of waving hair, a simple blouse, 
kirt of walking length, and stout, low 
walkine-shoes, that the costume. A 
tender, unconscious smile about the 
nouth, that was the expression. 





“Margaret Brown!” she murmured. 
“Margaret Brown! would you like to 
tay alive, Margaret—tfor a year, any- 
way? Stay here in the country—and 
live, and get refined, and stop slang, 
and not smoke cigarettes, nor pl 





poker, and grow to—look—like—that ? 
Or will you tire of it all and kick your- 
self for a fool for giving up Benson 
and his good offer. You'd make good 
money and could buy some more dia- 
monds if you wanted them. He'll go to 
town very likely this fall, and you won't 
see him every day, as you do now. 
Won't see him riding and looking so 
handsome, and walking with his dogs 
ind looking so—so handsome, and 
chooing that old car of his round your 
gatepost and scaring you half to death 
for fear he'll hurt himself, and laughing 
at you and calling you a goose and 
looking so—so handsome.” And _ the 
head went down for a minute beside 
the photograph, but rose 
fiantly 

‘You'll hate it here, then, Margaret. 
\fter all, you’re Celestia Van Tassel, 
and you dance at the head of the Fol 
De Rol Company, and no man—like 
him, wants a wife that’s worn tights 
and talked slang and said ‘damn,’ and 
known Pearl Weston. You're Celestia 
Van Tassel, and only making believe 
you're Margaret Brown again. You 
never had any luck as Margaret Brown, 
anyway, and you're a fool to think of 
turning down Celestia Van, who’s been 
a good friend to you. There’s no sense 


again de- 
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in your trying to be a lady. Oh, God! 
Van, why can’t you be satisfied?” 

She wheeled sharply, seized a scar- 
let jacket lying near, pulled it on, and 
swept stormily out of the room. 


IV. 

The contract was still unsigned when 
Sylvia came to visit her uncle and 
cousin. 

The two men did their best to amuse 
her, but it was hard work. There was 
nothing to do but drive, motor, and 


walk, play golf or tennis, or sit on the 
piazza and stare down the road, where 
no one she knew was likely to appear. 


\fter three days of this, Sylvia took 
prolonged her afternoon 
nap, had her maid undertake a most 
thorough series of face massaging, and 
thus the time passed for another two 
days. Meanwhile, Uncle Amos was 
pulling himself together from a short 
but painful bout with influenza. 

But one day he appeared on the porch 
and proposed that he and Sylvia should 
call upon Miss Brown, Miss Margaret 
Brown, who was the new owner of the 
Topping farm: Sylvia must surely re- 
member the Topping farm where they 
used to buy butter when Sylvia was 
a child. 

Sylvia’s memory held no tender pic- 
ture such as Uncle Amos strove to re- 
call of herself in apron and pigtail 
driving her relative in the old chaise 
about the country-side, but she acqui- 


to yawning, 


esced. They would call on Miss 
Brown. Did she spell it with an e? 
Uncle Amos thought not. 


“Miss Brown is a fine young woman, 
my dear, and a very handsome young 
woman. Gerald and J both think a 
great deal of her. Bright as a dollar, 
Sylvia; you'll like her.” 

“Who are her people?” The ques 
tion, in Sylvia’s clear, cold voice, sent 
an unaccountable dread over her uncle. 

“Why, that’s the sad part of it, Syl- 
via; she hasn't any people. They’re all 
dead. She’s all alone in the world.” 

“A chaperon?’” queried Sylvia. 

“Why, no, no, my dear, she hasn’t 
any chaperon. But,” he added, in ea- 
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ger afterthought, “she has two young 
girls with her, nice little things that 
she’s giving a summer outing to.” 

“Oh!” said Sylvia. 

That was all, but Uncle Amos felt 
very guilty—he didn’t know exactly 
what of. 

“Perhaps you'd rather not call this 
afternoon,” he began. “If you don't 
feel just like it.” 

“T think it would be rather a good 
idea,” said Sylvia. “I feel just like 
it.” 

They drove along the sun-splashed 
road, Uncle Amos feeling vaguely un- 
easy, and casting worried side glances 
at his niece’s regular profile. Sylvia 
made few remarks. 

“She’s a very lovely woman,” the old 
gentleman burst forth loyally as he 
gave his hand to Sylvia at the farm- 
house piazza steps. 

Sylvia’s mouth tightened a little, but 
she affixed a fairly satisfactory expres- 
sion to the countenance that she turned 
to her uncle. 

“TI shall be immensely interested in 
meeting her,” she said. 

Uncle Amos rose precipitately as 
Margaret entered. “Miss Brown,” he 
said, “this is my niece, Sylvia, and this 
is Miss Brown, Sylvia, our new neigh- 
bor.” 

Miss Brown half-extended a welcom- 
ing hand. Miss Stelling froze the air 
between them with a smile and a nod, 
and the welcoming hand dropped. 

“T am so very glad to see you.” With 
this half-truth Margaret turned to Mr. 


Stelling. “Vou've been ill, I hear. 
Are you all right again ?” 

“*Vou've been ill, I hear.” How 
had she heard? And—-whose voice 


sounded like that? A strange, shadowy 
familiarity flitted across the conscious- 
ness of Miss Sylvia Stelling. 

“Are you getting fond of the place, 
Miss Brown?” she asked, when Uncle 
Amos’ influenza had been duly dwelt 
upon. 

“I was fond of it from the minute | 
saw it, all hidden by straggling lilac- 
bushes—like regular trees, they were, 
and the drive was a grassy lane. Every- 
thing run down and looking so sad and 
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seedy—but a dear old place, just the 
same,” 

“Ah, yes,” Sylvia spoke absently. Her 
eyes were fixed on her hostess’ face. 
She searched desperately for the asso- 
ciation that would bring recognition. 

“Are the Misses Ferris at home?” 
asked Uncle Amos. i 

“They've just driven to the village, 
but they’ll be back very soon.” 

“T want to hear Miss Claire sing that 
little chanson again. The daintiest lit- 
tle French thing I’ve heard for many a 
day, Sylvia, and some little dance- 
steps.” 

Sylvia never heard the end of her 
uncle’s sentence. With a mental start 
that became almost physical, the iden- 
tity of the woman before her stood out 
clearly. There were the irregular, mo- 
bile features, the same fair hair, only 
it was arranged with nunlike severity 
—the same broad shoulders and slen- 
der, round waist. Above all, the same 
occasional hoarse little note in the voice. 
Oh, yes, Miss Sylvia Stelling knew who 
the woman before her was, and the 
knowledge brought to the surface of 
her being a great many feelings that 
weren't kindly. Over them all was 
more than a tinge of jealousy. Rumor 
had told her of her cousin’s friendship 
for Miss Van Tassel, and rumor, for 
once in a thousand times, had not been 
evil-tongued. 

She knew that there existed between 
Gerald and the star of the Fol De Rol 
Company a good-fellowship that was 
absolutely beyond the pale of her ap- 
proval as his kinswoman, and, though 
unconfessed to herself, a source of bit- 
ter and rankling discomfort to her per- 
sonally. 

As she sat in the homely living-room 
of the farmhouse, in the presence of the 
womanly, magnetic creature who was 
Gerald’s friend, the possibilities of that 
fellowship became more than ever 
alarming, less like a side-issue, a phase 
or incident in a man’s life; more like 
something that was, or might become, 
vital, necessary. Then righteous indig- 
nation seized her. Why were they de- 
ceiving her uncle? What right had this 
woman to seek, under an assumed name, 











admittance into families that would not 
recognize her under her own? 

They walked out into the garden a 
little later. Uncle Amos praised the 
sweet-peas and professed great envy of 
the corn whose stalks were tremulously 
prophesying an early harvest. 

Miss Stelling civilly filled in all gaps 
in the conversation. 

“I’m sorry we couldn't see the little 
girls,” said Uncle Amos, motioning to 
his coachman. “And, now, when are 
you coming to see the old yellow house? 
Now that Gerald and I have a hostess, 
we won't let you off any longer. How 
about Saturday, Sylvia?” 

“I’m afraid Saturday’s not quite free, 
uncle.” 

“Nor for me,” added Miss Brown. 

The two women looked at each other. 
On the face of one was an expression 
that only habitual courtesy saved from 
devenerating into a sneer; on the other 
a composure that whatever of unpleas- 
antness the present momert contained 
would not allow itself to be disturbed. 

And between the women at either 
side stood Uncle Amos. He turned red 
and then redder. 

“Well, well,” he said hurriedly, “we'll 
phone over later, Miss Brown, and see 
if we can’t all hit upon a day. You've 
got to come, you know,” he called to 
her gaily as he climbed into the vic- 
toria and they drove away. 

Margaret stcod on the steps with 
shaking knees and lips that quivered. 

“Tt isn’t any use,’ she whispered to 
herself as she went into the house. “It 
isn’t any use! Gerald has not told his 
uncle, as I thought—as I hoped, he had 
—and now sie will.” 

She went to her desk, took up the 
contract, selected a pen, dipped it in the 
ink, and wrote “Celestia”—then she laid 
the pen down because some tears 
blinded her. 

5 

Gerald’s face was sterner and whiter 
than his cousin had ever seen it. 

“No, I have not told him,” he made 
answer, “but I will tell him now. 
Uncle,” he raised his voice, “do you 
mind coming in here a minute?” 
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“Certainly, my boy, certainly.” Uncle 
Amos rose stiffly from his chair on the 
porch and came into the big square 
hall. 

“What a glare of light,” he said, 
blinking. 

“Uncle’—Gerald’s voice made the 
old man jump—‘“have I ever deceived 
you ?” 

“God bless me, no, Gerald, not—not 
that I know of.” 

Sylvia laughed, a_ thin, 
laugh. 

“There is something I have never told 
you because it concerned somebody else, 
and because I thought it better to let 
the discovery come in its own good 
time. The lady whom you know and 
admire as Miss Margaret Brown is 
Margaret Brown. She is known on the 
stage, however, as Miss Van Tassel, 
Celestia Van Tassel.” 

“God bless my soul! 
sel, the one that dances? 
Gerald?” 

“Quite sure.” 

“Bless me!’’ Uncle Amos patted the 
bald spot on his head excitedly. 

“You see now, uncle, why I did not 
urge the visit you suggested,” Sylvia’s 
voice broke in softly. “I knew you 
would not care to receive Miss Van 
Tassel——”’ 

“How'd you know? How'd you 
know ?” snapped Uncle Amos. 

Then Gerald spoke again, carefully 
and slowly: “And lest again my cousin 
should accuse me of deceiving you, I 
wish you both to know that I shall, 
within half an hour’”—he looked at his 
watch—‘ask Margaret Brown to be my 
wife.” 

He walked down the steps and to- 
ward the stable. His uncle stared after 
him, and his cousin choked back the cry 
that rose to her lips. 


unpleasant 


Miss Van Tas- 
You're sure, 


The Ferris sisters were on the farm- 
house porch as the two big lights of the 
motor curved up the drive. 

“She’s inside,” called Claire. 

“T’ll go in,” said Gerald, as he jumped 
to the step. 

She was lying on a couch and heard 
no step as he came across the floor to 
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her, but when his voice spoke her name 
she looked up quietly and smiled. 

“T’m lazy,” she said, and rose, leaning 
against the pillows. 

He knelt down by her and took both 
her hands. 

“Margaret,” he said, “I want you to 
marry me. I’ve wanted it a long time, 
it seems to me, only I didn’t know it. 
You won't hold that against me, dear, 
will you? I’m a stupid thing. I must 
have been. I love you, Margaret. and 
you will, you must marry me.” 

She released one of her hands and 
passed it gently over his forehead, push- 
ing back the dark hair she loved. Her 
eyes rested on his with a look that 
brought his heart into his throat. “Mar- 
garet,’ he whispered, “Wargaret!” 

An hour later his car rolled slowly up 
the drive of the yellow house. He got 
out, whistled for the stableman, and 
walked up the steps like an old man. 
Ile stopped by his uncle’s chair a mo- 
ment. 

“She won't marry me,” he said. “I’m 
going in, I’m tired.” And Sylvia, un- 
seen inside the drawing-room, heard 
the words. 


VI. 
Mr. Stelling, Senior, was not happy. 
His niece Sylvia had returned to town 
and a round of visits. But that did not 


cause him any discomfort. His nephew 
Gerald went to town early, returned 


late, was most attentive to the bottle 
business, and always affectionately cour- 
teous to his uncle, but the snap had 
gone out of things. 


Then Uncle Amos called at the farm- 


house. Miss Brown received him sim- 
ply and cordially. He called several 
times. 


The contract was signed, and Uncle 
Amos knew it. He knew many things 
about the owner of the farm now, 
though neither he nor she quite real- 
ized how they happened to get .told. 
He knew how she came to be without 
“folks,” he knew how she had danced 
to the street organs. He sympathized 


keenly with her first distress at appear- 
ing in tights, 


and seemed not to won- 
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der at the fact that 


she had quickly 
grown accustomed to them. 

Never in all her life had the girl 
opened her heart to talk of herself im 


just this fashion. She unburdened her- 
self of thoughts that she had hardly 
realized were burdens. The old man, 
nodding sympathy from the big, low 
easy chair, where she had ensconced 
him, and winking back occasional tears 
that would have spoiled it all, was proue 
of her confidence. He kept the visits 
to himself. The name of his nephe 
never crossed his lips except in casual 
Miss Brown spoke of Gerald 
then, but only as occasion de- 

And her her whol 
generous, half-starved heart—went out 
in utter capitulation to the uncle of the 
man she loved. 

“And you have never thought—never 
felt as if you’d like to give it up? Am 
work we succeed in becomes dear to us 
in a way. I really have quite an affec- 
tion for the old bottle-factory. Ili | 
hadn’t had Gerald to stand by me |] 
suppose I'd be puttering around there 
yet. I don’t suppose, right in the height 
of it, as you are, you'd—why, it 
wouldn't do, of course. Only you seem 
to love the country so, but it world be 
fearfully dull and stupid for a young 
lady that’s been right in the life of it as 
you have.” 

It was Uncle 
utterance. 

With a carelessness that deceived as 
his own had betrayed, Miss Brown re- 
sponded that she had considered it-—for 
about a week—but, no, it would never 
do. She must win a little more f 
and money the wrinkles 
Iler laugh was quite natural to the old 
man’s ears. 

As he rose, he held her hand a 
ment. 

“Torgive me if I’m too personal, my 
dear, but your wrinkles are long year 
off, and it is wise to consider well what 
kind of happiness you will choose to fill 
these years with. It isn’t given to all 
of us to choose, maybe. Anyway, my 
wrinkles have arrived—ail I’m going to 
have, I hope’’—he patted her hand smi- 
lingly—“and that’s the reason I can 


mention. 
now and 


+4 
manded. 


heart 


\mos’ first diplomatic 


fame 


before came. 


mo- 














WITH THE ASSISTANCE OF POLLY 


‘ + 
ay lO 


sa) you what I 
choose in a hurry. 
hurry! Bless me, 
that boy of mine 
tion!” 

Margaret watched him as he disap- 
peared down the road. She caught a 
last glimpse of his white head as he 
bared it in farewell. 

“Dear Uncle Amos,” she said to her- 
self. “Dear Uncle Amos! I didnt 
know I could do it so easily. first 
Gerald and now his uncle. First thing 
I know [ll be a real actress. Coming, 
Claire.” 

Why she should take Polly that eve- 
and jog about by herself up and 
down the country roads she could not 
have told. A restlessness, perhaps, such 
as made Gerald get out his motor, light 
its two big eyes, tap and test a few bars 
and bolts, and then start for an aim- 
less spin. He saw neither Polly nor 
the trap as he sped by them in an op- 
posite direction, for Margaret had heard 
an approaching car and was_ holding 

tightly reined Polly on the grassy 
f the road. 

But neither rein nor voice served to 
pacify that animal when the glaring 
yes and the hoarse, derisive voice of 
her enemy bore down upon her.” The 
nemy had passed in a moment, but the 
hatred and fright remained in Polly’s 
breast and gave itself expression in a 

f ungraceful jumps that ended 
coltish attempt to bolt. An ob- 
tion at the roadside annoyed her. 
i¢ swerved, turning the cart 
The fall on turf would not have 

perhaps, but a [ 
stones is not a good place to tv 
; on, especially if at the same time 

» part of the trap happens to scrape 
ver the ankle, crushing it still farther 
into its rocky bed. 

Miss Brown promptly fainted away, a 


am saying: Don't 
Don't choose in a 
it’s six o'clock, and 
already at the sta- 


ning 


eries of 


il a 
onto its 


pile of 


ist ones 


thing that had never happened to her 
before in her life, and Polly, snorting 
uit the remnants of her rage, slowed 


up to a canter, and finally walked home. 

\ white heap by the 
tracted Gerald Stelling’s attention as 
he returned an hour later. On interro- 
gation, the white heap explained that it 


roadside at- 
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had tried to get to its feet, but that 
something kept happening, and as Ger- 
ald started to lift it, fainted once more. 

In the yellow house, late that night, 
lights burned, and there was moving 
about, especially in a big upper room. 
A doctor and a nurse had miraculously 
appeared. 

“Her face has just the merest 
scratch.”” Uncle Amos in the hall be- 
low had said this three times. 

His nephew, walking up and down, 
listening, starting to go up the stairs 
and then walking up and down again, 
nodded. 

“It’s her foot,” went on the old man. 
His voice sounded almost querulous. 
“Her foot! Lord, what'll she do? And 
only this afternoon, ‘I can’t give it up,’ 
she said, ‘fame and money.’ ‘What 
does it all amount to?’ I said, or some- 
thing like that. What’ll she do?” 

Gerald came close to his uncle’s 
chair. 


“She'll marry me,” he said. 

“Lord!” exclaimed the old man. “Will 
she?” 

Gerald’s mouth tightened. 

“She will,” he repeated. 

The old man stared at him, then his 
face relaxed. As his nephew turned 
away a dry chuckle escaped him. 

“TI guess she will,” he muttered. 

“You may come up just a few mo- 
ments,” the doctor called to Gerald 
softly. 

“T am to be very quiet, Margaret,” 
he said, as he knelt by the bed. 

Memory carried her back swiftly to 
that other time he had knelt to her. He 
took her hands as he had then. 

“And so I want to tell you—very 
quietly —dear, that we will be married 
to-morrow. You mustn't say anything, 
just nod your head, because I told the 
doctor I would not let you talk. That 
damnable Polly has broken your dear 
foot and sent you straight to me. I 
want to shoot but she shall live 
in the south field and kick all she wants 
to. And I will always be good to you, 
darling, and—you mustn't talk, just— 
your arm—like that—around my neck, 
and your face close to mine—and your 
lips—ah, Margaret!” 


her, 
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TRESS early and come 
in and yarn for a few 
minutes before we go 
down to dinner,” her 
cousin had said. 
Nora fastened the 
unpretentious string 
of pearls around her 
frowning at her own 
The 








neck, 
image in the glass as she did so. 
frown was not caused so much by what 


pretty 


saw in the mirror, for that was 
pleasing enough, as by her thoughts, 
which were not agreeable. 

The face pictured in the mirror was 
a very striking one, delicately clear-cut, 
and bearing in every line and curve 
traces of that indefinable thing called 
breeding. A glance at this young girl’s 
face called up visions of the long line 
of ancestors of which she could boast, 
had she not taken them all for granted. 
The face was perhaps a little hard, a 
little disdainful, a trifle defiant, yet 
these very qualities lent a subtle attrac- 
tion. One felt that if this young girl 
loved all the hardness would be swept 
away; it was merely the hardness of 
youth under which a warm, generous 
heart palpitated. Submission would 
not be easy, but once made, it would 
be full and generous. At least, this was 
what Herman Ker thought. 

Nora tapped at her cousin’s door al- 
most reluctantly, for, as much as she 
liked her hostess, she knew what Lady 
Drysdale had to yarn about. “If peo- 
ple would only mind their own busi- 
ness!” she sighed. 

“Come in—yes, you can go, Parker 
—come and sit down by the fire, here’s 
a cozy seat. What? My diamonds? 
I'll get them out myself.” 


she 


Phe door closed behind the maid, and 
Lady Drysdale took a good look at her 
kinswoman. She nodded approvingly. 
“You look charming—TI wish I could 
wear those simple dresses. I should 
look like my own cook in a dress like 
that.” 

Nora laughed impatiently. “You 
know as well as I do that you've seen 
me in this dress about twenty times be- 
fore! It’s an old stager: don’t remark 
on it, please. It’s quite bad enough to 
have to wear it. But, there, I don’t 
care how I look!’ The note of de- 
fiance in her voice was palpable, but 
Lady Drysdale chose to ignore it. 

“Well, be thankful that you can wear 
a dress twenty times. If you were as 
stout and horribly conspicuous as I am 
you might complain. I’m the sort of 
woman that people look at their dress 
first and their face afterward; with you, 
they look at your face and forget to 
notice what you are wearing.” 

“T hate being poor,’ Nora 
gloomily. 

“So do 


said 


om , 
| said Lady 


; Drysdale 
“So does every 


promptly. one, and 
we’re all poor nowadays. What our 
children will do I can't think! Plenty 
of bills but little cash. Gracious, you 
should see my dressmaker’s bill that I 
haven't paid—she’s a robber, anyway— 
and I want a new set of sables.” 

“Oh! don’t talk of sables to a girl 
who can’t even afford rabbit-skin,” said 
the girl. 

“But you won’t be sableless soon, my 
dear,” said Lady Drysdale, unlocking 
her jewel-box. “In fact, I shouldn’t be 
surprised if he were to smother you 
with frocks and diamonds, he’s so ri- 
dictilously in love. He’s very generous. 
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“I—I don’t understand,” said the girl 
lamely, conscious that she was blush- 
ing. ‘Your fire is hot.” She moved 
away, and put up a fan before her face. 

“Oh! yes, you do,” said her cousin 
serenely. ‘Those hanky-panky tricks 
won't do with me. We're cousins, my 
dear, and there are no feminine fictions 
between cousins, that’s why I make a 
virtue of necessity and tell you every- 


thing. Has he proposed yet?” 
“No,” said the girl stormily. “And, 
what’s more, I shall refuse him when 


he does; that is, if he’s fool enough to 
hasn't 


propose to a girl who encour- 
aged him.” 
“No, he’s not a fool by any manner 


of means,” said Lady Drysdale, pin- 
ning some diamond ornaments in her 
corsage. “It’s the girl that’s a fool in 
this case. Oh! yes, you are, Nora-- 
don’t look so indignant, there’s no in- 
dignation between cousins. He’s enor- 
mously rich—that’s the only vulgar 
thing about : j 
sentable, and very much in love with a 
penniless girl.” 

“That’s no reason why I should sell 
myself to the highest bidder.” 

“Nora, you make me tired,” said 
Lady Drysdale quickly. ‘You talk like 
the persecuted heroine of fiction. Her- 
man Ker would make any girl a good 
husband. I like him,’ she concluded. 

“Yes, as a guest in your country 
house, whom you see at meal-times, and 
hope to goodness he'll amuse himself 
for the rest of the day. DBesides——” 

“Yes?” said Lady Drysdale dryly. 

“He’s not one of us; you know he 
isn’t. No one knows how he made his 
money, or where he comes from. Per- 
haps he’s like Topsy—he just growed. 
He’s an outsider; a rank outsider.” 
The girl grew more and more moved 
as she spoke. 

“He’s received everywhere; even in 
my house, you know,” said the elder 
woman, with a touch of sarcasm. 

“Oh! of course, he’s rich,” said Nora 
scornfully. “You do know what I 
mean, although you pretend not to. 
We—we, the Sunningdales, to wed a 
parvenu !” 

“Easy! 


1: 1 1 rc : 
him-——but hes very pre 


Easy!” said Lady Drysdale. 
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“First of all, as to being a Sunning- 
dale. It doesn’t keep you in frocks and 
hats, not to mention sables; it doesn’t 
keep your mother from living in a poky 


little house—I hate the hall—or send 
your brothers to college. As to Mr. 


Ker, as I said before, [ like him. He 
may be a nobody, but I’m sure at heart 
he’s a gentleman, and you can’t say the 
same of every man in our set. We are 
not urging you to marry a fat, elderly 
slave-driver ; we are congratulating you 
on the very obvious attachment shown 
by a nice-looking young man who hap- 
pens to be rich.” 

“It’s all very well for you to talk,” 
returned Nora bitterly, her gray 
flashing. ‘You're trying to make some 
one el marriage, not your own. 
You wouldn’t marry a Herman Ker.” 

“A Herman Ker never wanted to 
marry me,” replied her cousin. “Tom 
was available, so I married him. 
Nowadays there are no eligibles in our 
et. They've all been killed in the war, 
or conquered by the Americans. If 1 
were in your situation I should marry 
Herman Ker; and, what’s more, | 
should fall in love with him. There, 
that’s all I’m going to say.” 

There was silence in the softly hung 
and shaded room. “I do love that neck- 
lace, Nan,” said Nora, after a pause. 
The nickname was intended to let the 
hearer know that she was forgiven. 

“Paste!” said Lady Drysdale lacon- 
ically, in the act of powdering her face. 

“What!” said Nora. “Oh! I see 
you're joking.” 

“I’m not,” said Lady Drysdale, turn- 
ing round from the mirror, puff in 
hand. “It’s paste, but it’s jolly well 
done. I thought you knew.” 

“But—but——”’_ floundered 
confusedly. 

“Oh! yes, it was diamonds, all right, 
a year or two ago—isn’t my face red 
to-night !—but I was extravagant, and 
Tom was extravagant, and we wanted 
a new motor-car and some-horses for 
hunting, and so we sold them to Rick- 
ards, the big jewelers in Regent Street, 
and had them replaced with paste.” 

“But they were heirlooms,’ said 
Nora, gazing at her in horror. 


eyes 


ses 


Nora 
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“Just so. But what was the use of 
leaving the kids some diamonds—Lucy 
will be as plain as her mother, poor 
mite—when they wanted food to eat? 
If they didn’t get food they wouldn’t 
have any bodies to hang the diamonds 
on.” 

“How you exaggerate!” said Nora, 
with a smile. 

“Oh! man doesn’t live by bread 
alone,” replied Lady Drysdale. ‘Nowa- 
days there are so many hors d'wuvres 
and ligueurs. Rickards is a most re- 
liable man. He's perfectly discreet, 
and so exceedingly polite. He receives 
you in his private room, and manages 
affairs beautifully. Rickards’ tact is 
something to admire but not to emu- 
late, because, of course, it’s only that 
sort of person who wants tact. He'd 
buy anything from you if you wanted 
to sell it.” 

“T haven’t anything to sell,” replied 
the girl, laughing now that her bad 
quarter of an hour was over. “Most 
of our things were sold when father 
died. I haven’t as much jewelry as the 
ordinary shop-girl.” 

“And you're the Honorable Nora 
Sunningdale! Things are rummy 
nowadays, aren’t they? By the way, 
talking of diamonds, you'll see some 
sparklers to-night. The Princess Zama- 
roff arrived this afternoon—oh! such a 
lovely fur cloak. I’ve put her in the 
yellow room because it won't suit her 
complexion, and that’ll make her feel 
cross. 

“She’s awfully rich, I suppose?” said 
Nora absently. 

“Don’t know—nobody knows. She 
lives well and does everything in great 
style. You know, I often think the 
parable about Dives and Lazarus ought 
to have a fresh interpretation. Very 
likely Dives kept a big establishment 
on credit, and hadn’t any of the ready 
to give the poor beggar, and, you see, 
caviare on toast wouldn’t have kept 
Lazarus alive long.” 

Nora laughed; she was used to her 
cousin’s remarks. 

“The princess makes a lot of money 
at bridge,” Lady Drysdale continued. 
“She always wins. It’s rumored that 
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she can cheat at bridge better than any 
one in London. Don’t get in with her 
to-night, whatever you do, or the hawk 
would rob the poor little dove.’ She 
laid her hand affectionately on the girl’s 
shoulder. “You don’t play high, as a 
rule, do you, and you're fairly lucky, 
eh? That’s right; always be lucky, 
that’s one of the cardinal virtues. Now 
we must go down.” 

Lady Drysdale rustled out of the 
room energetically, while Nora followed 
more slowly. When they arrived down- 
stairs they found several of the guests 
standing before the big log-fire in the 
massive old hall, among whom Nora 
noticed Herman Ker. 

He was a man one could not over- 
look for long. He had a certain aloof- 
ness, a certain look of power, which 
marked him out from other more flaccid 
men. His features hinted that he was 
of Semitic origin. . His large, dark 
eyes were so piercing and direct in their 
gaze that many avoided meeting them. 
No secrets seemed too deeply buried 
for those eyes to see. When he spoke 
his voice was unusually low in tone, 
while his somewhat slow enunciation, 
combined with his correct diction, made 
his conversation remarkable, particular- 
ly among the slangy crowd in which 
he found himself. In some curious 
way he was not unlike the beautiful 
girl who moved so disdainfully among 
them, and this Nora felt and resented. 

She raged inwardly when she found 
Herman had been appointed to take 
her into dinner, but she rose indiffer- 
ently when he offered his arm, barely 
touching his coat-sleeve as they made 
their way into the dining-room. It was 
a laughing, chattering crowd of men 
and women that made up the party that 
night. Herman and Nora were the 
only silent pair. 

The touch of Nora’s hand, reluctant, 
and the barest possible as it was, sent 
the hot blood rushing to Herman’s head. 
He longed to crush those indifferent 
white fingers between his own, and 
compel some expression of interest 
from the cold, lovely eyes. But of the 
tumult within he made no other sign 
than a polite interest in his partner. 
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ile had seen those eyes look so differ- 
ently, and he fiercely hugged the recol- 
lection. Once, a few days ago, he had 
surprised her when she thought all the 
men were out shooting, sitting on a low 
stool before the big fire in the hall, with 
Lady Drysdale’s three little children 
crouching around her knees, telling 
them fairy-tales. He heard her say: 
“Now she loved the prince very much 
indeed, and, although she didn’t know 
it, the prince loved her.” He saw the 
smiling, happy face of the young girl, 
full of happy dreams, ere she awoke 
to his presence. In an instant the mask 
slipped like a veil over the womanly 
face he had seen for a moment, but it 
had shown Herman the true self. He 
knew then, if he had not known be- 
fore, how much he desired this woman, 
and he mentally registered a vow to 
awaken that look for him. 

Directly they were seated at table, 
Nora turned to her neighbor on her 
right, and commenced to talk with flat- 
tering eagerness. Lord Charlie was a 
harmless rattle-brain, who wanted noth- 
ing better than to be allowed to talk, 
and the Honorable Nora Sunningdale 
was not usually so gracious. He rat- 
tled on about the latest motor-car 
smash, his last amazing break at bil- 
liards ; he giggled over a mutual friend’s 
indiscretion, and told her his latest and 
most futile joke. 

But at last there came a pause. Lord 
Charlie bent his whole attention on his 
favorite dish, “canard a la presse.” 

In the pause, Nora became aware 
that her partner was conversing grave- 
ly across the table with the princess, 
whose flashing diamonds only served 
to show up more conspicuously the sal- 
low skin and wrinkled face of the 
owner. 

“Then you won’t play with me to- 
night, Mr. Ker?” the princess was say- 
ing in her shrill, mirthless voice. 

“T never play bridge, thank you,” 
replied Herman respectfully. 

“We need not play high,” 
princess, with a slight sneer. 

Herman took no notice of it. 


said the 


“et 


doesn’t amuse me,” he said simply. 


Bai Jove! it doesn’t amuse any one 
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when they lose, don’t you know,” 
drawled a man with a monocle. 

“Oh! people who can’t lose graceful- 
ly had better stop out of it,” replied 
the princess, who never lost. “Are you 
afraid of yourself, Mr. Ker?” 

“Mr. Ker doesn’t approve of it, 
broke in Nora, in her clear, fresh voice 
scornfully. “He doesn’t approve of 
any gambling. We're awfully wicked 
and decadent in his eyes.” 

All eyes were bent on Herman curi- 
ously, but he kept his temper admira- 
bly, and only looked at Nora with his 
quiet, baffling smile. 

“Bai Jove!” murmured the man with 
the monocle. 

“But you play, don’t you?” asked the 
princess, addressing Nora. ‘Will you 
play with us after dinner ?” 

Before she had considered, an assent 
was rashly given. It was done, she 
knew in her heart, to shock Herman, 
but she caught a look from Lady Drys- 
dale at the head of the table, who had 
chanced to overhear, which brought her 
with a sudden shock to her senses. 

But she was a Sunningdale, and the 
Sunningdales had. never gone back on 
their word. Though tears were very 
near her eyes, she laughed and talked 
across the table to the princess, pur- 


” 


posely interlarding her conversation 
with slangy phrases borrowed from 
Lady Drysdale’s vocabulary. She 


laughed loudly at a questionable joke, 
though she could have thrown her fan 
in the maker’s face. 

The man at her side, so calmly 
courteous, who looked at her flushed 
face, more beautiful than usual in its 
animation, with such admiration, in- 
furiated her. Although the folds of her 
dress barely touched him, she felt his 
nearness an insult; she longed to jump 
up from the table and hide herself from 
those piercing eyes. 

She did not particularly like bridge 
herself; she only played the game be- 
cause it was the fashion in her set, but 
she tried to persuade herself that noth- 


ing could make her give it up. The 
dinner seemed very long to her; she 
became every minute more and more 
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acutely conscious of every movement 
of the man at her side. 

She smoked two cigarettes after din- 
ner because she divined that he hated 
to see a woman smoke. More than once 
she caught Lady Drysdale’s eyes fixed 
on her with a puzzled look. Nora was 
not wont to be so gay. 

She eagerly assented when the prin- 
cess suggested that they might start 
bridge. By this time she was anxious 
to know the worst. 

How that evening passed she could 
never afterward clearly remember. 
Vaguely she remembered hand after 
hand being dealt, until the red-and- 
black signs bobbed frantically before 
her eyes; but whether she played badly 
or well she could not tell. Always she 
saw the hawklike eyes of the princess— 
sharp, alert, calculating, surrounded by 
twinkling stars, which laughed at her 
and winked wickedly with their little 
cold, glittering eyes. They were as 
cold as the princess; as cruel, as unre- 
lenting. 

When tired and exhausted so that she 
could hardly stand, she heard the prin- 
cess say: ‘“Let’s see—then you owe me 
one hundred and twenty pounds, Miss 
Sunningdale. No hurry, you know. It 
has been a delightful evening.”’ 

Nora was past seeing Lady Drys- 
dale’s face blanch and Herman Ker’s 
look of concern. She had _ barely 
strength to bow gravely, but her face 
showed nothing of the tumult within. 
She was physically stunned, the only 
overpowering desire she felt was to get 
to her own room and lock the door on 
her misery. 

“Good nights” were said, although 
the first streaks of dawn began to pierce 
through the shutters. Nora mounted 
the stairs mechanically, trampling ruth- 
lessly on the soft frills at the hem of 
her frock. Once half-way up, a sudden 
giddiness, a wave of misery, overtook 
her, and she would have fallen, but an 
arm was put around her, and supported 
her until the sudden nausea had passed. 
Then she looked at the owner of the 
arm—it was Herman Ker. 

They looked into each other’s eyes 
steadily for a moment, but neither 
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spoke a word. A greater misery had 
swept the thought of him from her 
mind. There was an almost childish 
droop to the lips which wrung the 
man’s heart; the listless attitude of the 
girl filled him with a sense of chival- 
rous protection. 

He watched the white-robed, droop- 
ing figure slowly pass down the corri- 
dor. Snatches of conversation came un 
the staircase, and the careless, hard 
laugh of the princess floated up to him, 
a yawn or two and a sigh reached him. 

Soon the house was silent; with the 
last sound of footsteps the click of the 
electric lights being extinguished only 


was heard. The charred logs in the 
hall fireplace glowed dimly like red 


eyes in the gloom, but little by little 
their fires died away, and fell in gray 
ashes. Outside the birds began to twit- 
ter. 

In only one room was the coming 
of the new day watched with wide- 
open, miserable eyes that were denied 
the oblivion of sleep, haunted by the 
dread of the day already breaking. 
Over and over again the watcher re- 
peated dully: “A hundred and twenty 
pounds — a hundred and_ twenty 
pounds.” 


iy 


Nora arose late in the morning after 
fitful, uneasy dozing with new and defi- 
nite lines around her compressed lips. 
and a shadow in her eyes that had not 
been there before. Her pride had re- 
ceived a severe shock, and the reaction 
from the night before had left her in 
a mood unusually humble. 

She had conceived a plan by which 
she might escape from the position in 
which she found herself; a plan, how- 
ever, that did not tend to restore her 
wounded self-esteem. It had not been 
reached without many anxious ques- 
tionings and feverish searching after 
other expedients. But all the plans that 
presented themselves were dis- 
missed, and the only way rose unmis- 
takably before her eyes. When it had 
first crossed her mind she had indig- 
nantly, passionately rejected it. But 
despair slowly ate its way into her 
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eart, numbing the agony of shame a 
heart, numbing the agony of shame at 
the thing she knew she must do. 


She reviewed the situation once 
again as she brushed her luxuriant 
brown hair. Her mother, she knew, 


would not help her to pay a bridge debt, 
even if she had the money, which she 
had not. Lady Drysdale had warned 
her not to play with the princess; be- 
side, she had no ready cash to lend. 
She laughed  bitterly—a_ painfully 
ungirlish laugh—as she surveyed her 


scanty wardrobe. 
“IT must look my best,” she said, 
apostrophizing the limply hanging 


skirts, “or else I sha’n’t hook my fish. 
A tempting bait dangled discreetly may 
precipitate matters.” 

She chose a soft, clinging dress of 
some graciously tinted lilac material, 
with ruffles of old lace at the wrists and 
a touch of violet at the neck. It height- 
ened her pallor and lent a touch of fra- 
gility to her appearance that was ex- 
tremely becoming. 

She animated and uncon- 
cerned at lunch, that Lady Drysdale, 
who had been rather anxious about her, 
relaxed her fears, thinking that she 
inust have come to some understanding’ 
with the princess. 

Only Herman read the shadow in the 
eyes aright, and admired her pluck. 
She was unusually gracious to him; 
had it been any one but Nora it would 
have looked like flirting. Lady Drys- 
dale noticed this. 

Some time after lunch Lady Drys- 
dale met Herman wandering around the 
picture-gallery, having failed to find 
Nora. 

“It’s dull work looking at prinked- 
out deaders,” she said bluntly, with a 
wave of her hand at the pictured Drys- 
dales. ‘Don’t waste time—Nora’s in 
the library alone.” She smiled at him 
good-naturedly and disappeared up the 
stairs. 

He found Nora in the depth of a 
huge armchair, gazing in the fire. 

“T have been looking at the pictures 
up-stairs,” he said, “but may I look 
for them in the fire with you?” 

“If you like,’ she said quietly, not 
lifting her eyes. He rolled up another 
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chair to the fire, gripping the arm tight- 
ly with his strong, nervous fingers. 

For a moment Nora was. not sure 
whether she liked or hated his dominant 
personality. She was vaguely a little 
frightened of him; a little nervous. 
Her heart began to beat quickly. 

“What dreams are you seeing in the 
fire?” he asked, in his low, deep voice. 

“Oh! I have no dreams,” the girl 
made answer. “Dreams are only for 
children and the very old.” 

“Those who do not know the rough 
places of life, and those who have for- 
gotten them, eh?” 

“It must be lovely to forget,” she 
made answer. “Only I think there are 
some things one could never forget— 
never, never, even if one lived to be a 
Methuselah.” 

He looked at her questioningly. “It 
isn’t the things that seem so big that 
one remembers. It’s the little things. 
And it’s not the things that are done 
to you—that happen—it’s the things 
that you do to yourseli—heedlessly, 
carelessly, and then there’s no going 
back. 

“Nor all thy Piety nor Wit 

Shall lure it back to cancel half a line 
Nor all thy Tears wash out a Word of it.” 
he quoted softly, fearing she might 
laugh at him. 

“Yes,” she said, a sob in her throat. 
Then, with an effort to speak lightly: 
“These things happen to every one, 
don’t they? Only I don’t want to look 
in the fire often.” 

“But there are beautiful pictures as 
well,” he urged. “The colors of fancy 
are worth all those on the artist’s 
palette.” 

She shook her head. “Fairy-tales !” 
she said. “They are always pretty.” 

“Well,” he said gaily, “let’s be fairies 
and dress ourselves in pretty colors— 
why should we wear ugly blacks and 
grays? They are the.colors of old age. 
Look in the fire—you shall be a beauti- 
ful princess in a misty frock, the color 
of spiders’ webs in the sunshine. Your 
train—every princess has a_ train— 


shall be a billowing fabric that out- 
I will be the 
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humble courtier—see that ugly fellow 
in the red coat—that waits. upon his 
lady to do her bidding. He loves her 
devotedly, but she is so beautiful, so 
far above him, that he doesn’t dare to 
hope that she even notices him. Don’t 
you see the look of disdain on her 
face?” 

“Perhaps 
faintly. 

“Oh, no, she isn’t 


she is cruel,” said the girl 


cruel. But, 


a low be rt 


you 
n courtier ; her 

She couldn't be ex- 
him, could she? But 
he follows her about everywhere, 
hoping for a sign, a look; and he ha 
such a foolish notion in his head, stupid 
dog!” 

“What is it?” said a voice from the 
depth of the armchair. 

“He knows that she should rightly 
wed a prince, but he dreams that his 
love being so great, perhaps one day 
she will condescend to notice him, and 
make him a prince so that she may wed 
him. Isn't it a silly idea?” The deep 
voice was a little unsteady. 

“I—I don’t know,” replied the girl; 
“but you don’t see things rightly. 
You've got rose-colored spectacles on. 
The princess—she isn’t—I mean sup- 
posing she isn’t so good and nice as he 
thinks. She looks nice, but she’s horrid, 
really; quite horrid and mean, so that 


even if she says—she says ‘yes’—he'll 


sce, he is ity 
right is a prince. 


pected to notice 


be sorry afterward and get to hate 
her.” 

“Oh, no, you've made a_ mistake. 
You're thinking of the wicked queen. 


l 
[ won't hear a word against the prin- 
cess. 

“There’s only one thing I can’t see,” 
he said, after a pause. “I can’t see that 
the princess loves the courtier—at least, 
not at first. I think she says ‘yes’ out 
of pity, but afterward she grows to 
love him, because, you see, at first she 
doesn’t know anything about him. She 
saw him at the foot of her throne, and 


she sat by his side at table, but she 
didn’t really know him.” 
It was rapidly growing dusk, and 


the shadows played hide-and-seek in the 
corners of the room. The figure and 
the face of the girl were lost in the 
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depths of the armchair. Only the light 
from the fire played on the silver 
buckle of her shoe as she tapped the 
curb lightly with her foot. 

“Your courtier is waiting for his an- 
swer,” said he. 

“Are you sure you want me?” asked 
Nora abruptly. “I—I’m a_ beast!’ 
Suddenly she burst into tears. 

“Beast or princess, or only woman, | 





want her,’ said the man tenderly. “J 
want her.” He caught his breath 
sharply. “I want her more than J 


thought I could ever want anything.” 

He raised a limp little hand and 
kissed it. 

“Now,” he said, with a change of 
voice, “I hear the rattle of tea-cups. 
I'll go and fetch you a cup and bring 
it here, shall 1? You don’t want to join 


the crowd in the other room?  Let’s 
see, you like buttered muffins, don’t 
you? Right! Ill tell John buttered 


muffins and tea for the princess and her 
courtier.” 

Nora was thankful for his consid- 
eration in not turning on the electric 
light as he passed through the door. 
She critically surveyed her flushed 
cheeks and red eyes in the glass; patted 
her ruffled hair into order again. She 
even permitted herself the ghost of a 
smile. Strangely enough, the princess 
felt quite eager for the return of the 
courtier. 

She thrust the remembrance of the 
hundred and twenty pourids into a re- 
mote corner of her mind. Muffins must 
be eaten with a light heart to be en- 
joyed! 


ITI. 


“Well, it's a bang-up engagement- 
ring,” said Lady Drysdale, surveying 
the ring critically. “I knew he’d do 
things handsomely. None of your ec- 
centric old world rings that look re- 
markable and cost nothing.” 

She turned to Nora, who she fancied 
looked somewhat uncomfortable. 

“You like him better than you did, 
don’t you?” she asked abruptly. 

Nora flushed, and, muttering some- 
thing unintelligible, walked away to the 
window. Lady Drysdale gave a wise 
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little nod of her blond head and con- 
tinued: “I do like something that 
costs money; actually money down. 
Now Tom, poor darling, never had a 
penny to bless himself with, so he gave 
me a family heirloom for an engage- 
ment-ring.” 

“Tt’s a lovely ring; you know it is, 
Nan,” interrupted Nora. 

“Quite so, but if it were the most 
valuable ring in the world I shouldn't 
like it. Do you know what I did? I 
got Tom to go out with me one day to 
a small jeweler’s, and he bought me a 
little ring with turquoises and pearls 
that cost three pounds ten and _ six- 
pence. Tom put down three golden 
sovereigns on the counter, and a half- 
sovereign. I gave the sixpence because 
he hadn’t any change.” 

“Ts that th: ring I saw you wearing 
last night?” asked Nora, smiling. 

Lady Drysdale nodded. “Yes, I don’t 
often wear it now—+to tell you the truth, 
my finger has expanded somewhat since 
Tom placed it there. We use the ring 
as a flag of truce now. Only yesterday 
morning I had a little quarrel with 
Tom, so I put it on in the evening to 
show him he was forgiven.” 

Nora laughed. 

“We never make up quarrels now,” 
continued Lady Drysdale placidly. ‘It’s 
so absurd tucking in the ragged edges. 
We just show our flags of trucee—Tom 
has an idiotic cigarette-case I gave him 
—and go on as before. But seriously, 
Nora, it’s a lovely ring. Look at the 
size of the stones! It’s much better 
than Lady Mary’s, and she found out 
hers was worth a hundred and sixty 
pounds.” 

“Really!” said roused to in- 
terest. “A hundred and sixty pounds. 
Fancy! And it wasn’t as nice as 
this ?” 

“No, the stones were not so large. 
Those are woppers! Lucky 
kid!” 

“But—but how did she know what 
her ring was worth?” asked Nora, with 
an assumption of carelessness, taking 
back the ring from Lady Drysdale. 

“Why, she went to Rickards’, of 
\ll the girls go there to find 


Nora, 


stones 


course. 
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out the value of their rings. A girl 


doesn’t buy a pig in a poke nowa- 
days!” 

Nora began to move restlessly 
around her cousin’s boudoir, fingering 
here an ornament, here a photograph. 
Finally she said with a curious little 
flurried air: “Nan, I think I should 
like to go up to town for the day. I— 
I want to see mother and tell her—tell 
her about my engagement. I shall be 
back either to-night or to-morrow 
morning.” 

Lady Drysdale looked up in sur- 
prise. “Good gracious! how sudden! 
Why didn’t you mention it before? Of 
course you can go up if you like. I 
can't come with you because of my 
guests.” 

“Of course not,” assented Nora has- 
tily. “I didn’t expect you could.” 

“Does Mr. Ker know you are go- 
ing?” asked Lady Drysdale suddenly. 

“No,” said the girl, taking up a 
photo from the mantelpiece, with a 
great assumption of interest. “Oh, no, 
it’s a sudden whim on my part. Just 
tell him when he comes in to luncheon 
that I have gone up to see mother.” 

“Won't he think it odd? Be as odd 
as you like after marriage, but it’s safer 
to be quite before the knot is 
tied.” 

“T don’t care, I must see mother,” 
repeated the girl insistently. “Do be a 
dear, sweet Nan, and manage every- 
thine.” 

There was a little note of entreaty 
in her voice which touched her cousin. 

“All right, my dear,” she said. “But 
when are you going?” 

“There’s a train at eleven-thirty. ] 
shall catch that.” 

Lady Drysdale rose to ring the bell. 

“T don’t know whether Tom has got 
the motor-car, but——” 

“No, no, please. I can walk quite 
easily. I'd much rather; it’s a lovely 
morning’—she laughed nervously— 
“sun shining, birds singing—beautiful 
morning for the princess to take a 
walk!” 

Lady Drysdale looked at the retreat- 
ing folds of Nora’s dress with surprise. 

“T wonder what she’s up to,’ she 
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mused. “She’s got the fidgets lately. 
Wonder how she managed that bridge 
business. Going to pay up when she’s 
married! She was a little fool!” 

Meanwhile, the little fool up-stairs 
was hastily pinning on her hat with fin- 
gers that trembled. She pulled out 
from a drawer a heavy white gauze 
motoring-veil that, when adjusted over 
her hat, almost hid her features. 

She was glad to slip her arms in her 
fur coat, for she suddenly felt cold 
and shivery. She was so nervous and 
that she almost went out of 
the house in her slippers. She turned 
back, laughing a little, but the laughter 
was strained. In the middle of button- 


confused 


ing up her boots she stopped. “The 
princess and the courtier! A nice sort 
of princess I am! I wish——” But 


what she wished was lost in the act of 
stooping to fasten the remaining but- 
tons. 

She somehow felt like a wrong-doer 
as she made her way through the pas- 
and hall. Unconsciously she 
walked softly, as if fearful that some 
one would overhear her. But the only 
creature she met was her cousin’s faith- 
ful old dog, Jupiter, who came up to 
her gleefully, expecting to be taken for 
a walk. Nora loved all animals, but es- 
pecially dogs, and something in the 
dumb, faithful regard of the brute hurt 
her. It reminded her of another who 
loved and trusted her. She turned her 
head away from the dog, pushing his 
muzzle away with her hand. 

“No, I’m not going for a walk this 
morning,” she said wearily. “I wish— 


Sages 


oh, I wish I were!” 
But Jupiter refused to believe her, 
and trotted beside her all the way to 


the station, wondering, no doubt, why 
she did not laugh and run races as was 
her wont. Once he picked up a stick in 
his teeth and brought it to her, but she 
was so buried in her own thoughts that 
she did not notice his invitation. 

As the train steamed out of the sta- 
tion Nora saw the dog at the station 
door sadly regarding her with disap- 
pointed eyes. 

Nora had never before found the 
journey up to town long, but to-day it 
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seemed interminable. She had forgot- 
ten to buy a paper, so all she could do 
was to watch the flying scenery, and 
fret and fume at each little wayside sta- 
tion at which the train stopped. But 
at last the grimy, dirty chimneys be- 
came more numerous, the green, open 
spaces less frequent--London was near 
at hand. 

At the terminus she took a cab, bid- 


ding the driver take her to Regent 
Street. 
“What number, miss?’ he asked 


through the trap in the roof. 

“Never mind—I don’t know—I'll tell 
you when [ want to get out.” She 
pulled her soft white beaver hat more 
over her face, and sat back in a cor- 
ier. She felt as though every one wer 
curiously regarding her. 

She walked up and several 
times before Rickards’ shop before she 
could summon up courage to enter. 
With a face absolutely devoid of color, 
he at last went in and faltered out a 
request to see the manager. 

The assistant, who was well used to 
such requests, was all politeness, and 
immediately ushered her into an inner 
room. He noticed her hurried breath- 
ing and apparent nervousness. 

“She hasn't done it before,” 
marked casually to the other as 
as he came leisurely back ‘to 

The rather benevolent-looking old 
gentleman with whom Nera found her 
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istant 
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self alone, wa ady Drysdale 
and p lite. 
ook at a ring,” 
taking off her glove. 
*( with pleasure.” 
“T believe it’s very 
and I want money.” 

“You want us to buy it of you? With 
pleasure—most certainly.” 

The air of being used to these litth 
transactions humiliated Nora unspeak 
ably. The words kept hammering on 


“T-—] 


Nora said jerkily, 


want you to 


ertainly, 


valuable—and 


her brain: “The princess and the 
courtier—the princess and the cour 
tier.” 

She did not notice the man’s look 


of surprise as he handled the ring, nor 
after a hasty examination his puzzled 








and not altogether uncoimpassionate ex- 
pression as he glanced at her. 

“T don’t want you to buy it, exact- 
ly,” the girl went on in a low voice. “I 

-[ want the stones replaced with 
paste.” 

“tf am afraid I could not replace 
them,” said the man quietly, “because 

-n0 doubt you are not aware—the 
stones are paste.” 

“Paste!” said Nora, vaguely hearing 
ut not understanding. 

“Certainly. They are a good imita- 
tion, but they are unmistakably paste.” 

There was an awkward pause. 

“Then—then the ring is worthless,” 
said the girl, rising. 

“Very nearly.” The man bowed. “I 
am sorry; had it been otherwise, we 
should have been glad to execute the 
little commission for you.” 

A sharp, agonized cry burst from the 
girl. “WhatamI todo!” But instant- 
ly she drew herself up and bit her lip. 
“Thank you,” she said quietly. “I am 
sorry to have troubled you--good morn- 
ing. 

“Good morning,” echoed the shop- 
man, opening the door for her. 

How she got back to the country 
never afterward had any clear recollec- 
tion. She remembered a paroxysm of 
rage in which she stamped up and down 
in the railway-carriage—luckily empty 
—like a savage animal trapped. She 
found afterward the handkerchief in her 
muff torn to ribbons, while her gloves 
vere split in all directions. 

She beat herself against the bars that 
her anger made, mercilessly. She saw 
herself humiliated, despised, deceived 
by Herman Ker. Her anger was so 
ereat toward him that it almost blotted 
out the shame that she had felt at her 
own attempted action. She 
bered only that he had dared to give 
her a glass ring. She'even forgot or 
remembered, at rare intervals, that her 
debt was still unpaid and likely to re- 
main so. Her bitterness was all for the 
courtier. 

Her lips fell into an ugly sneer every 
time she thought of the conversation by 
the fireside. Why had he done it? It 
was an unwarrantable insult. At the 
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back of her mind all the time was the 
added bitterness that, although she 
would never have owned it, she had 
been very inclined to like him that 
afternoon. Looking farther back, Nora 
saw that she had always been so in- 
clined, and that she had fought not 
against him, but against her own in- 
clination. 

“Now I do really hate him!” she said 
to herself, as she alighted from the 
train. 

When Nora reached her room she 
discovered that she was faint with hun- 
ger; she had had nothing to eat since 
breakfast. When her maid returned 
with some tea and sandwiches on a 
tray she brought also a little note. It 
contained only: 


Will you let me see you in the library? 


H. kK 


Nora’s first inclination was to indig- 
nantly refuse. She thought it all over 
as she drank her tea. “I can’t tell him 
what I’ve found out, because I should 
have to say how I found out. I must 
return the ring politely, and say that it 
was all a mistake. I won't say the con- 
ventional ‘I’m sorry.’ ” 

Being a woinan, she effaced the 
stains of travel, and, holding the ring 
lightly in her hand, went down-stairs 
to the library. 

If her face showed signs of the expe- 
rience she had been through, his had 
equally been moved by some emotion 
His face looked pale and haggard, but 
his steady dark eyes met hers square- 
ly. He silently pulled forward a chair 
for her, and then stood with his hand 
resting on the mantelpiece regarding 
her pitifully. 

“Do you hate me very much?’ 
said. 

“Yes,” she flashed back angrily, for- 
getting prudence. 

“T knew you would,” he said quiet- 
ly, “but I had to do it. It was the only 
way.” 

She made no answer, but took an 
exaggerated interest in her shoe-tips. 
She had an uncomfortable and altogeth- 
er absurd feeling that she was a 
naughty child being scolded. 
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“Tt was the only way,” he repeated ; 
“but none the less, I hated to do-it. 
You won’t believe me, but I’ve been in 
agony all day knowing what you were 
going through.” 

Nora raised her head in unguarded 
surprise. 

“Yes, I knew why you went up to 
town so suddenly this morning. I 
would have saved you if I could.” His 
voice was very earnest, very sincere. 

“How do you know—you can’t 
know!” cried the girl desperately. 

“T think I do—though it was merely 
intuition. I knew you owed a large 
sum of money, and that—forgive me— 
you were not wealthy. It had to be 
paid at once. It was not a marvel of 
intuition, was it?” 

“How dare you spy on my doings? 
she said angrily. 

“You had promised to become my 
wife,” replied the man. “I was only 
taking care of my own.” 

“Yes, by giving her a paste ring as 


” 


a pledge of your—your love.” The 
voice was very scornful. 
“Exactly, it was a pledge of my 


love.” His voice rose, and became more 
insistent. “It was a pledge of my love, 
where a diamond ring would not have 
been.” 

“Well, you can take it back,’ she 
said dryly, holding it out to him. 

He dropped it without a word into 
the heart of the fire. 

“Listen,” he said. “I loved you from 
the moment I first saw you. I said you 
and you only should be my wife. I 
went into your particular set, although 
we had little in common, in order to 
be near you, to make you love me. [ 
knew if I could win you that you were 
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worth any sacrifice, any suffering. And 
I have suffered to-day, Nora—I think 
more than you, for I have inflicted pain 
on the woman I would give my life to 
save from a pin-prick.” 

She was very silent now. 

“Think! Had I given you a valua- 
ble ring instead of a worthless one, 


what would have happened? You 
could never have leved me. The es- 
sence of love is perfect confidence, 


and with a secret always between us 
what would our life have been? I] 
could never have been able to confess. 
I could never have told you that I knew, 
and you would never have been able to 
confess. The money was nothing—it 
was the deception. Don’t think for an 
instant I blame you for what you in- 
tended to do—it was natural enough. 
[t is the set you live in which forces 
women to do such things. I had to do 
it. I couldn’t take the risk, Nora. I 
couldn’t take it, loving you as I do.” 

lis voice broke. He went onto his 
her. Then he saw that 
she was crying silently. 

“Nora, I have been a brute, but won't 
you try to forgive me? It was all done 
for love of you. Won't you believe 
that?” He took her little, cold hand in 
his; she made no dissent. 

“T told you,” she sobbed, almost in- 
audibly, “that I wasn’t a real princess, 
only a nasty, mean——” 

“Hush! I won’t hear a word against 
my princess. See!’ He drew a ring 
out of his waistcoat pocket, identical 
in appearance with the one he had 
thrown in the fire. “Some fairy has 
left a ring for you in the courtier’s 
pocket. The princess can have it—at 
the price of a kiss.” 

And they lived happily ever after. 
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ART’S MISSION 


HE fancy of the thing’s the thing 
The singing, not the song we sing; 
The golden substance passes, and 
Its shadow leadens all the land: 
Thus Art may hold and plead the cause 
Eternal of the thing that was. 
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“Male and Female Created 


HEN nature was busy 


inventing the com- 
ponent parts of the 


different sexes—cal- 
culating just what 
might be left out of 
one and added to the 
other to make an 
agreeable and artistic diversity—it 
would seem as if, either by accident or 
design, she had denied equally to both 
the power to understand and allow for 
the very dissimilarity that first caused 
their mutual attraction. 

I was going to say that this lack of 
comprehension brings most suffering to 
women, but as whatever brings suffer- 
ing to women is pretty certain to in- 
volve man as well, | hasten to mend my 
observation and declare that this lack 
of comprehension brings about—large- 
ly and generally—more of emo- 
tional and sentimental tragedy than the 
intervention of parents and guardians, 
or the machinations of the proverbial 
third person could ever accomplish. 

In the name of friendship and 
we demand so much of each other, and 





sorts 


love 


protest with such vehemence against 
disappointed expectations, that the 
philosopher may well wonder why 


friendship and love continue to renew 
themselves as they do. Self—some- 
times the very character of the self 
that compels love—stands between us 
and the more liberal understanding of 
our nearest and dearest. 

We have only our own little peep- 
holes to look through, and it is almost 
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impossible to take another person’s 
point of view—even when we try. And 
most of us do not try half-hard enough. 
If anything is done that offends our 
taste, hurts our feelings, deceives our 
hopes, we are only too ready to consider 
it the outward and visible sign of a 
missing spiritual grace. 

“In his place,” says the woman, “I 
should have done so and so. He has 
not done it, therefore he isn’t what he 
should be, or he is what he should not 
be, or he doesn’t care for me, or he does 
care for some one else, etc.” 

“She won't mind,” says the man. 
understand. She'll take it for 
granted that it’s all right, as I should.” 

In which statement he is, nine times 
out of ten, quite wrong. For the abil- 
ity to take it for granted that “things 
are all right” seems to be almost exclu- 
sively masculine. The feminine mind, 
especially when under the dominion of 
an exacting heart, leans to the supposi- 
tion that “things are all wrong” unless 
constantly assured to the contrary. 

Often and easily on the stage gentle- 
men are made to doubt their own pow- 
ers, and suspect their lady-loves of 
alienated affections. But in real life 
the least attractive of men finds it hard 
himself deposed from a 
throne which he once considered his; 
while the most attractive of women 
will readily admit that the spells of a 
sister siren may undermine her perfect 
sovereignty. 

On the other hand, 


“She'll 


to conceive 


once persuade a 


man that the break is not to be avoided, 
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and he will face the situation with a 
certain equanimity, making the best or 
the worst of it, according to his lights; 
but try to persuade 4 woman that any- 
thing (but death) can absolutely divide 
her here from the desire of her soul, 
and she—well, no matter what she 
says, she won't credit it. If she cares, it 
never seems possible to her that there 
can be any last chapter that leaves her 
out. She may have foreseen the end 
from the beginning, yet in this relation 

generally will refuse 
to accept it when it comes. 

One suspects that under vanities arid 
diffidences, waverings and doubtings, 
hopes and fears, the spirit of Mr. 
Shaw’s “Superman” keeps pressing 
home .the conviction that if only she 
wants a thing enough—and the thing is 
not too unreasonable—she ouglit to 
have it. 

\ good deal of mischief is apt to en- 
sue from this conviction. It is as differ- 
ent as possible to the dogged, male de- 
sire to work and excel in order to pos- 
But the habit of believing that 
fate’s weather-vane commonly points 
Hopeward, and of discounting any 
straws that show us a wind is blowing 
from the opposite direction—the custom 
of glad eyes to see by golden light- 
this, thank goodness, is something that 
belongs to both alike, in the 
springtime of life; and when any two 
members of them happen to be believ- 
ing the same thing at the same time 
in the same way, there does not seem 
to be much to choose between here and 
heaven. Ii it only lasted—this blessed 
period! But it does not last. Sooner 
or later we come to the place where, 
according to Mr. Austin Dobson, we 
have to make a “not to be avoided 
change.” And if we cannot make it 
as he advises, “‘so as to change togeth- 
er” (which we usually cannot), there 
comes the question as to which one is 
to put self aside and help the other? 

With the best intentions in the world 
the thing is difficult. The major need 
of this temperament is the minor of 
that. That which the spirit withholds 
is desired of the flesh, and that which 
the flesh offers the spirit rejects. Ten- 


speaking—she 


Sess. 
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der hearts seek—and proffer—comfort 
that proud ones scorn. The meat of the 
sentimentalist is the poison of the 
philosopher, and the practical person 
is outraged by the romance of the vis- 
ionary. What people are matters to 
men, and what they do, to women; 
and, being more sensitive, women at- 
tach importance to trifles—to little 
thoughtfulnesses, to small considera- 
tions-—which, after all, count enormous- 
ly in daily life. 


4 1 1 
It is aiways tne 


smaller ills that tr} 
one call up 
sudden courage to meet real trials, but 
very few of us bear disappointment 
well. A blow (or numbs) the 
nerves, but a sharp prick hurts and irri- 
tates. So, as the wise Hannah More 
has it (and a very good verse it is for 
general remembrance ) : 


people most. I:very can 


braces 


Since tritles form the sum of human things, 
\nd half our misery from trifles springs, 
Oh, let the ungentle spirit learn from thence 
\ small unkindness is a great offense. 

Yet in regard to most offenses, large 
or small, one might say, broadly, that 
they are committed wilfully by women 
and unwittingly by men, who, good 
souls, are usually innocent of any mal- 
ice prepense. Indeed, the petticoated 
sex (particularly in .American house 
holds) has grown so used to having its 
feelings petted and protected along cer- 
tain well-recognized ways, that in many 
cases a man fears to let in a breath of 
comunon sense lest the domestic atmos- 
phere should be unduly chilled. Con 
trariwise, as Tweedledum would say, 
masculine inability to understand the 
pathetic credence some women give to 
their lover’s lightest word, makes’ an 
amount of sutfering in quiet places 
which no after joy can quite take away. 

Take, for instance, a very simple ex- 
ample. A girl waiting, on a holiday 
afternoon, for some one who has said 
he was coming, and has not yet come. 
[t mayn’t have been a solemn engage- 
ment. Perhaps it rested on no more 
sure foundation than the casual sen- 
tence: “If it’s fine to-morrow we 
might do such and such a thing.” 

But suppose it happens that, caring 
very much to be with him, she has 
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peered up most anxiously into the sky 
the last moment at night and the first 
moment in the morning; that she has 
rejoiced in the prospect of fair weath- 
er, and wondered if he will remark the 
improved general appearance (it would 
be too much to expect that the male eye 
should mark the detail) of herself in a 
new dress? It may be that she has 
gently evaded or refused outright all 
other demands on her time and atten- 
tion; stored up half a hundred things— 
serious, humorous, sentimental, mis- 
chievous, tender, to say to him, and 
about all the morning with the 
feeling of having a coiled spring wound 
up and vibrating in her silly heart. 

If nd especial time was set, she sees 
the glittering hours go past with a keen 
sense of loss; but of loss shared with 
him, which helps—a littke—to make it 
bearable. But, oh, the happy moments 
that they’ve missed already; and she 
likes so to be happy! And it looks so 
blue and white and breezy out of doors! 
And she has so much to say, and it’s all 
evaporating so fast! It will come back 
when he comes, of course, and he can’t 
be much longer. Yet he is. It is near- 
ly sunset. A forlorn sort of time to be 
alone! Though if he’d come earlier he 
might have had to go sooner, so—per- 
haps—it is all for the best, only—only— 
why doesn't he come now? 

Then, as the daylight fades, all the 
twilight thoughts and fears gather as 
thickly in her mind as the darkness 
gathers in the corners of the room. She 
did not know how much she _ had 
counted upon seeing him till he failed 
her. She has been in so many moods! 
And it seems as if in each one of them 
she has wanted him more than in the 
one before. It is absolutely cruel in 
him to have let her expect him these 
many hours if he could not come. She 
is hurt at the lack of courtesy, and 
mortified by the uneasy consciousness 
that her people know just how long she 
has been waiting for a man who has 
taken the trouble neither to keep nor 
to break his appointment. 

Perhaps he has not cared. Very bit- 
ter it is to imagine that she has utterly 
mistaken his feelings. She is furious 


gone 


with herself—with him—with every- 
body. Then the idea occurs to her that 
he has been hurt somehow; has met 
with some accident; is perhaps lying in 
some hospital. Face to face with this 
terror nothing else matters, and she is 
almost on the point of setting all con- 
ventionalities at defiance, and starting 
out upon an Evangeline quest, when the 
door-bell rings and he appears—bluff, 
hearty, happy, in the highest spirits, 
fresh from whisking through the crisp 
air with a friend in an automobile; 
utterly forgetful of anything but a 
vague intention of seeing her some time 
that afternoon (an intention fulfilled 
rather later than he anticipated owing 
to the unexpected temptation of his 
friend’s motor), and entirely unable to 
grasp why she should be—as she un- 
doubtedly appears—out of humor with 
him. 

It would be as impossible, at the mo- 
ment, for her to see comedy in the 
light-hearted, natural, happy-go-lucky 
sequence of his afternoon, as it would 
be for him to see the equally natural 
tragedy of hers. When he finally does 
understand in what way he has of- 
fended, his mind is as bewildered as 
that of the man in Browning’s poem: 


Dying for my sake— 

White and pink- 

Can't we touch these blossoms, then, but they 
break? 

(Only in this case it’s not so serious. ) 

In the last line one feels all the hope- 
less, helpless irritation of mankind, as 
a whole, infinitely perplexed by the un 
reasonableness of woman’s regard for 
him. Let her love him as much as she 
pleases—why should she not ?—but for 
goodness’ sake let her be comfortable 
about it, and make him comfortable 
about it, too. 

This is when she has the misfortune 
te care most. When he has, it is quite 
a different story. A great and proper 
state of rage a gentleman may be in 
when a lady flouts him. She may have 
to do it several times before he is con- 
vinced that it is intentional, but when 
he is convinced, there is apt to be a tre 
mendous casting up of accounts, and a 
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certain elderly personage to be paid, 
who is likely to demand very disagree- 
able wages. 

The proverb about half a loaf being 
better than no bread was never in- 
vented by the male sex. It is all or 
nothing with them, as a rule. They 
may threaten, or protest, or persuade, 
they may bear with patience and ad- 
mirable good temper the snubs and 
sauciness of the ladies whom they de- 
light to honor (and it is astonishing to 
see and reflect upon the little intangi- 
ble mockeries and verbal liberties the 
very nicest women permit themselves to 
practise upon men whose love for them 
is beyond doubt), but when it comes 
to a question of “Having done this or 
that, what did you mean by it?’ the 
man will want the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, 
whether he likes it or not. 

He does not look ahead far enough 
to let thoughts of future regret para- 
lyze present action. The “If-I-say-this- 
to-day-I-shall-be-sorry-to-morrow” atti- 
tude is not for him. If a thing is to be 
done, one time is as good as another. 
There is no choosing of occasions. 
And, after a certain point, he is not af- 
flicted with a desperate desire to believe 
tle best while the worst is staring him 
in the face. 

“Don’t tell me that is a cobweb when 
I want to think it is a curtain,” says 
the woman. “Let me preserve my illu- 
S$10ns 

“Don’t let me take that for a curtain 
when it really is a cobweb,” says the 
man. “Let us at least have facts to go 
upon.” 

And so they go on; one weaving, as 
it were, a fabric of good stout cloth, 
and one embroidering it in fanciful pat- 
terns. And sometimes the designs will 
wear off the cloth, and sometimes the 
cloth drops away from the designs, and 
either way somebody is bound to feel 
aggrieved. What is to be done? How 
far is it possible to keep on giving 
much, expecting little, and judging not 
at all; which seems to be what human 
nature demands of human nature. At 
what point is one justified in lowering a 
rather 


r 
g ¢ 
standard than letting al 
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ideal? Or in upholding a principle at 
the prodigal’s expense? 

In an age of highly developed indi- 
vidualities, the art of living with others 
is becoming so difficult that most of us 
are about ready for death by the time 
we have attained it. If any single rule 
could cover the ground, it would be one 
indicating a certain charity toward the 
incomprehensible in our fellows, and a 
decent reticence of our own adverse 
opinion 

In many ways the broader, simpler 
lines which fill out his qualities, are a 
great help to man; for, although he is 
perhaps less easily unselfish and warm- 
ly generous than woman, in the matter 
of moderate expectations and calm sus- 
pension of judgment he entirely sur- 
passes her. 

A woman unconsciously permits her- 
self a decision upon every incident of 
conduct or character, any event of pub- 
lic or private importance, that comes 
under her observation. The kaleido- 
scopic quickness with which she can 
take in impressions causes her mental- 
ly to collect evidence, weigh motives, 
and pronounce sentence almost before a 


fault—if it is a fault—has been com- 

mitted, or an action has fulfilled itself. 
Thank goodness that the slower, 

steadier—might one say heavier ?- 


working of the masculine mind allows 
results to speak for themselves at some 
length, and is ever cautious of over- 
quick conclusions. 

If this same slowness—this inability 
to perceive without giving full atten- 
tion—this solemnity of decision when 
decision is undertaken, occasionally puts 
the master intelligence at a disadvan- 
tage before the more nimbly skipping 
wits of its helpmate (to say nothing of 
causing them intense irritation), there 
is at least something touching in the 
blindness to small affronts, the i 
rance -of petty stings, which 
guishes the less subtle nature. 

\ man is never on the lookout for 
little enmities, and he finds it difficult 
to suspect, even, that a person whose 
business (and, of course, pleasure) it 
is to care for him could deliberately—no 


matter what the provocation—give him 
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pain. He might grind the tenderest 
sensibilities into the dust all unknow- 
ingly, but he would be hurt beyond ex- 
pression if he could believe that an in- 
tentional unkindness had been inflicted 
upon him. The meanness of the pur- 
posed pin-prick would far outweigh, in 
his mind, the injury of any thoughtless- 
ly given wound. 

This 


was amusingly illustrated in 
the case of a worthy gentleman of the 


old school, whose wife, justly indignant 
at some arbitrary action on his part, re- 
fused to speak to him for two weeks— 
the children serving as a means of com- 
munication during tl and who 
was found, when at last the ban of 
her displeasure was removed, utterly 
unconscious that he had been under it, 
but exceedingly offended when the 
knowledge was brought home to him. 

This business of offending people is 
a very serious one, by the way. When 
is it necessary and when is it mere self- 
indulgence to tell them that they are 
doing things, or saying things, or per- 
haps only thinking things, that lower 
them from their high estate in our eyes, 
or the eyes of others? When is it weak 
to be silent, and when is it wise? 

For the most part it seems as if they 
had to work out their own characters, 
and that the companion working out 
his or her character beside them had 
best be ungrudging in admiration when 
admiration can be given it more 
often can than we take the trouble to 
believe), and as patient of limitations 


lis time 


(as 
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~—-desiring also patience in return—as 
one should be of a limping traveler on 
a long road. . 

One of the most tiresome things on 
the long road is the frequence with 
which the same incident lies in wait for 
us, the same pitfall catches our unwary 
feet, the same small crises confront us, 
and the fools that live inside us meet 
them in the same way—very often in 
the same words. Oh, those little re- 
iterated sentences and sentiments which 
we come to anticipate with an exaspera- 


ourselves must equally lack variety ! 

This is something which men and 
women fail to take into account in the 
search after understanding—the par- 
ticular sort of variety that each is go- 
ing to long for, and the particular sort 
of steadfastness (in the other) that is 
never going to change. 

Just while both are floating through 
the being-in-love period, there in 
their happiness the sense of universal 
oneness, a kinship and a comprehen- 
sion, all passionately tender and glori- 
But the universal twoness comes. 
\nd if they have not learned to allow 


is 


ous. 


for it, patient even if perplexed, the 
time that follows will be a time of 
trouble. 
“Land me,” she said, “where love 
Shows but one dart, one dove, 


One heart, one hand.” 
“A shore like that, my dea: 
Is where no man may ste¢ 
No maiden land.” 
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REVELATION 


A! 


first Love only gave to m« 
His hours of jest and mirth, 
And something in his cheer I 1 


issed, 


Yet knew not what my dearth. 


But when Love came and brought to me 
His hours of grief and pain— 
My heart so brimmed with happiness, 


I understood my 





gain. 
CHARLOTTE BECKER. 
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Pit: large clock thrust 
out over George 
Street, from the post- 
office—not up in the 
tower, after the man- 
ner of clocks, but on 
iron brackets 
—has the best possi- 
ble position to see all that is worth see- 
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ing of Sydney. The three-faced mon- 
ster looks every way but back at the 
wall where its claws cling. It looks up 
and down George Street, of course, 


and as it perches over against where 
Barrack Street comes in and stops on 
account of the post-office, it looks that 
way as well. 

At the corner of George and LDar- 
tack—the right-hand corner, 
from the clock—there stands a creature 
accounted an aboriginal—a 
rather clever contortionist, with an open 
cigar-box hanging from his neck, to 
catch the copper gods he still worship 
He is blind, when on duty, at least, 
and he holds one hand palm down, un- 
der the cigar-box, the fingers rigid and 


looking’ 
commonly 


y 
4 


crooked, like the bronze claw of Nem- 
esis. As he leans against the mathe 
matical corner, where he can be 
from all ways at once, those constrained 
from contributing copper gods make 
wide swoop to circumvent the claws. 
On fair afternoons all the beauty of 
the city turns out in its best to “do the 
town.” It is worth being a street then 
to be done worth 
being a clock to see 


seen 


1 
i 


as George is. It is 
all the clock sees. 


A stranger strolled up George toward 
Barrack. He was under a soft felt, with 
his hands in his pockets—otherwise he 
might have been an Englishman; a ro- 
bust, athletic, exceptionally good-look- 


ing Ienelishman. While his eyes were 
considering the eccentric pose of the 
clock he swung, unconsciously, into the 
open space and caught himself face to 
face with the waiting work of art and 
open cigar-box. One hand came quick- 
ly from his pocket with money to meet 
the emergency, but before e silver 
stranger had ceased a rebellious jingle 


y 
1 
th 


among the coppers the donor had 
dodged back to cover in the crowd—the 
crowd turning the Barrack Street cor- 


ner. 
\n English girl was coming from 


Barrack into George. She was English 


ge. 
from top to toe—exquisitely topped 
and toed. She was a moss-rose, all 
lavender. chitto and lace There wa 
lavender, chilron, and lace, rere Was 

picture-hat, all plumes, over gold 


eyebrow S, and 
sky-blue, with 
hey were angelic eyes 


brown hair, darker 
heavy, thatching eyes, 
curling lashes. 
till one came to the corners, where 
ghty twinkles clung, sometimes 
slipping down to Cupid’s bow, beneath, 
to leap away and dance with dimples 
on the edge of beds of roses. 

on the other side touched tiny 
pink and white, round which the hair 
curled fearlessly, as though it thought 
them only ordinary ears. When the 
twinkles predominated, as presently, 
Cupid’s bow parted, letting rows of 
white between sparkle in a way bewil 
dering. 

The l woolins 
as he dodged back. He came forcefull) 
in front of the English girl. It was al 
most a collision. Under the plumes was 
a cold-storage stare. But the Yankee’s 
hand flew to the felt, and the astonish 
ment in his face was accepted as suffi- 
cient apology. Cupid’s bow parted. An 
international catastrophe was fortunate- 





‘I he roses 


shells of 


American’s wits were 











ly averted. The American drifted up 
Barrack Street muttering: 

“Ye gods! Who ever supposed they 
kept such things in Sydney, New South 
Wales!” 

‘Then he frowned vindictively. There 
was a shadowy something thousands of 
miles away, which had temporarily— 
he thought eternally—outwashed his 


faith in the frail, fair fancies that fill 
men's lives with ecstasy and agony. 
fe had no mind that his heart should 


1 


take the bits and bolt again. That other 
time was quite too bad. It was really 
very bad. Some absurd thing came be- 
tween them. The very next day 
promised herself t 


i she 
o some one else, and 
he—he had been over [urope and Asia 
and .\frica since then. He was now 
in \ustralia—almost at the end of the 
rope, with the lost still unforgotten. 

\n hour later he caught himself wan- 
dering about, simply watching out for 
coming events under picture-hats. Dis- 
gusted with himself, he fled for refuge 
into a shipping-office which caught his 
eye by its gold-lettered offer of trans- 
portation somewhere or other. 

“Tt’s a nuisance being where any min 
ute you may run slap-bang into a face 
- 


like that,” he said to himself, to con- 








done the internal cross-currents. Then, 
because the man ahead of him said: 


“Wellington,” he, as soon as his turn 
said: “Wellington,” and found 


himself booked to sail that night to the 


capital of New Zealand. 

The Sydney Harbor, beautiful with 
bays and hills, was black. Beyond the 
Heads the ocean bellowed and reeled, in 
the toils of a Tasmanian “buster.” The 
poor little, pitched-about steamer had 
but one small saloon, filled with one 
long table and stationary benches; and 


a coop, at the head of the companion- 
way, called the social hall, where in- 
timate proximity and a seagoing piano 
were to be found. 

The American made friends with the 
chief officer, which saved an obituary, 
giving him the chief's deck-cabin for 
a quiet pipe through the three days 
while the buster blew. It seemed sat- 
isfied with its outing by Friday night. 
Daring ones appeared on Saturday. 
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Sunday was a day to boast. It was one 
of those exclusives of the Southern Pa- 
cific—the only spot in all the wasted 
waters of the globe where one may rest 
sometimes from singing “Nearer, My 
God, to Thee,” to catch up a snatch of 
“A Life on the Ocean Wave.” The 
American leaned on the ornamental 
stern-wheel, watching the captives com- 
ing up for an ideal Sunday morning at 
sea. <A sky-pilot stood talking with 
the chief steward. 

“Which means services on deck,” 
muttered the American, starting to fill 
his pipe and glancing forward toward 
the cabin. “Now, I like thi 
parson. He is rich, if Horace is right 
that one is rich who understands the 
use of things. I saw him at a whisky- 
and-soda, with the captain, last night, 
planning this coup de grace. Then he 
‘Tommy Atkins’ and what-not, for 
our delectation, in the social hall. He 
plays whist by the book, and a good 
game of chess, or he could never have 
beaten me two out of three. He didn’t 
rightly take a hand with us at poker in 
the smoking-room, but he stood behind 
my chair and clinked the coins in his 
pocket mightily when I stood pat with 
four and a big jack-pot waiting. 
He tells some rattling stories, and no 


doubt he'll do this other thing as well; 


chief's 


sang 


aces 


but I can’t let him risk with a sermon 
the divine impression he has already 
made on me. It would be-—oh, shades 


of Neptune! 


Out of the companionway there came 
¢ ~] 1 , mnodler shes £5 “es ¢ 1 la ae ° 
a cioud of lavender, ciitton, anc ace ; 
a natty sailor hat, enveloped in gold 
brown hair, mo sky-blue 
and naughty twinkles slipping down to 


$S-roses, eyes, 


Cupid’s bow and out to dimples. She 
was surrounded by gallants, floundering 
with rugs and wraps toward a waiting 
steamer-chair. They pillowed her, 


propped her, and tucked her in, while 
the American solemnly commented to 
himself : 

“The rest of the day will not suffice 
her to untwist herself. If the steamer 
strikes a rock meanwhile, she’s gone.” 
The chief broke the reverie, coming to 
him from the group, and saying: 

“Tf you like I'll introduce you to a 
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young lady who has just come on 
deck.” 

Her back was toward them. What 
did he know of women that he could 
guess the f which one 


extent or space 
small eye can 


corner of a woman’s 
search? A thought of that something 
far away brought a frown to his face. 
He said to the chief: 

“Thanks, my dear fellow, but I never 
was a lady’s man. Besides, the parson 
will have me pinned here for a ser- 
mon in [ don’t watch out. 
I’m off to your cabin for a social burnt 
offering by my lone.” 


a minute, if 


The chief cast a curious side-glance 
back over his shoulder. It caught the 
corner of blue. Being married, he 
knew—a little—about women. 

The bell tolled. The stewards were 
scattering Books of Common Prayer. 
The parson stood by the draped cap- 
stan. One hand rested on the Union 
Jack. His eye was on the American. 
He saw him decline a prayer-book. He 
noted the pipe. Perhaps he had been 
there himself. At least, he knew. He 
had beaten the American at chess. He 
had despoiled him of a grand jack-pot. 
But parsons rarely stop with two. They 
have a bent toward trinities. ‘The 
American worked his way to the other 
side of the ship, where he could go 
forward without passing too close to the 
The parson met him in a 
narrow passage and pretended to think 
that the American was looking for a 
seat. He courteously opened a camp- 
stool, without moving from the narrow 
way. He took the trick. The Ameri- 
can took the chair. He sank into it, 
clutching his pipe and watching his 
boots, lest he catch the parson’s eye. 

The services began. The friendly 
hand of his next neighbor thrust the 
unoccupied half of a prayer-book over 
his limited horizon. He looked up. 
Then he down again, without 
clothing the conventional lie which lay 
on his lips. Only to himself he said: 

“Ye gods and little fishes! How 
came she here?” 

Afterward he told the parson that he 
had enjoyed the sermon immensely. 


moss-Troses. 


lc « yked 


“Which same,” he said to himself, “is 
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Though I’m blessed if I know 


when it beg what it 
was all about.” 

However, he dared not look again 
at his neighbor. The first glance had 
caught the twinkles. It was enough. 
Already they were visible on Cupid’s 
bow and darting out among the dim- 
ples. More than once, during the prog- 
ress of the prayers, the hand which held 
the book with him was shaken, suggest- 
ing that the twinkles had found lodg- 
ment farther down, and were laughing 
in the fluffy sleeve at him. He won- 
dered if it was the parson’s joke, or— 
or what, that pleased her. 

Sunday dinners on the Southern Pa- 
cific are served at noon—the companies 
alone know why. Every bench at the 
long table was filled. Fate—or the 
head-waiter—placed the blue-and-rose 
opposite the American. Parenthetical- 
ly, it is a physical impossibility to look, 
except across the table, from seats in 
the center of one of those benches. The 
American was fast. losing method in the 
madness of a determination by some 
means to centralize that far-away, over- 
his-head gaze in the blue eyes, when a 
wave, left behind by the storm, wan- 
dered into that perfect Sunday 
climbed the deck, and, finding a single 
open skylight directly above him, came 
down and deluged him, alone, of all 
who may have had better faith in im- 
mersion. He struggled from the briny 
baptism, stepping 
back of the bench. On the 


no lie. 
ran or was done, or 


{ 
I 
T 
1 


Sea, 


over the 
way he 


backward 


cast one quick glance across the ta- 
ble. The blue eves had a nearer-by 
look. The lavender and lace were 
quivering. The twinkle had burst like 


a rocket and was scintillating all over 
everything. 

He clung to the chief’s cabin and his 
pipe till the sun at last went down and 
the electric lights came out in all their 
mystic twists. He heard her in the so- 
cial hall exercising the seagoing piano 
for a merry company. He did not flat- 
ter himself. It was too clear a case 
of outside intervention. He calmly 
thanked the calm, black ocean that had 
found a wave to save him, and sat alone 
on the deck under an open window of 














the hall. He sat and listened to her 
rippling laugh and to her comments be- 
tween the events, simply because they 
were not of the common kind. They 
amused him. 

\ quartermaster touched him on the 
shoulder, presenting the chief's compli- 
ments, with an invitation to “hoysters 
hon the ’arf, in the hofficers’ mess.” He 
started to hi with a shudder, ac- 
cepted the invitation, then took a turn 
or two on the deck. 


1s teet 


t's beastiv humiliating.” he mut- 
tered, “while congratulating yourself 


on your escape, to find that you're in it 
so much deeper than before that you'd 
rather sit alone out here and listen than 
go forward and eat oysters.’”’ He took 
another turn or two, with the result that 
he was late to the supper. [Every seat 
at the but his was filled. She 
occupied the next. She was holding an 
oyster on her fork. She smiled on it 
precisely as she smiled on him when 
he preempted the gap. There 
nothing more encouraging in one than 
the other; nothing indicative of any im- 
pression on her part that she had ever 
met with either one before. He glanced 
about him with that peculiarly imbecile 
stare which says to the atmosphere: 

“Will some one kindly favor me with 
an introduction?” But he caught only 
a reflected twinkle in every eye above 
an oyster. He read the writing on the 
wall, and to himself said: 

“For what I am about to receive— 
and doubtless deserve—Heaven help 
me.” His heart sank, but the sports- 
man in him rose. 

Two people 
to the 


tion. 


mess 


Was 


better alive 
conversa- 
The mess-room scintillated with 
sparks of inspiration. But between the 
two there was nothing but oysters and 


were nevel 


possibilities of casual 


empty shells. She set all of the rest of 
the deserts about her a-blossoming with 
roses. She had only monosyllabic 
thorns for him—thorns glistening with 


hoar-frost. 

The fate that sent the wave turned 
sorry, perhaps. At any rate, a beauti- 
ful black pearl was secreted in one of 
his oysters. Every one else admired it; 
but by évery wile he wot of he tried 
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for an opportunity to cast it at her feet, 
and failed. Over the billowy sea of 
shells the chief sang ‘Marguerite’ in 
that weirdly pathetic way which sailor 
people have. The moss-rose sang a 
catchy bit, with the refrain: 

All that I ask for is all that may be; 

All that thou carest to give unto me. 

I am content to be this unto thee, 

And love thee forever and ever. 
Out of the surplus of nether humanity. 
characteristic of his kind, the American 
sang “The Auld Plaid Shawl,” and the 
oyster supper was history. 

In the morning a private launch came 
for the from one of the 
northern coast ports. She chatted, and 
laughed farewells, with others, telling 
them that she was going to visit friends. 
She only flashed one glance at the 
American, at the last moment, from a 
blue corner draped in twinkles. 

A skeleton after a feast, the steamer 
rolled down the coast to Wellington. 
“Windy Wellington,” they call it, who 
know it best; at the very vortex of at- 


moss-rose, 


mospheric perturbation; where any 
breeze that blows from any angle 


catches in the double funnel of moun- 
tains, at the point where the two is- 
lands meet, and, twisted into a towering 
rage, bolts and bellows through the 
streets of Wellington. So everlasting, 
unremitting, is this roistering, that he 
who once has lived there, knowing toa 
certainty that the wind will blow, but 
never whither it will list, comes into a 
habit as automatic as breathing and ex- 
clusively Wellingtonian. He may wan- 


der in distant lands—in balmy, calmy 
lands—but he will ever betray his 
origin. He will never turn a corner, 


though the air lie still as death about 
him, without putting one hand on his 
hat, till he is sure of the state of things 
beyond. It blew some serious thoughts 
into the American’s head—or silly ones 
out of it. He said to himself: 

“It’s detestably commonplace to be 
in love. Every one is more or less in 
love most of the time. Especially when 
the girl’s name you don’t know. or 
where she lives, and can hardly meet 
her again by the remotest possibility, 
it is idiotic. It has wiped away that 
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old bruise, however; and of the two 
predicaments I much prefer this one. 
It makes a man more a man to feel that 
he loves something that is worthy of 
the best that is in him, whether she 
knows it or not. There is less danger 
of his being jilted, if she doesn’t know. 
So please you, my beautiful moss-rose 
I propose to go on loving you, and to 
be as worthy of you as it is in me to 
be, whether I ever see those pretty eyes 
of yours again or not.” He walked on 
along the Wellington quay, in the gusty 
breezes from the bay, humming: 


All that I ask for is all that may be; 
All that thou carest to give unto me 
I am content to be this unto 

And love thee forever and ever 


the e, 


Nevertheless, the dread of duplica- 
ting that shadowy past had still its in- 
fluence, for, when he left Wellington 
to see more of New Zealand while he 
was there, he deliberately turned south- 
ward; because he knew of her only that 
she was “visiting friends” at the north. 

“There'll be less danger of jilting if 
distance lends enchantment,” he said to 
himself. “There’s less chance of a col- 
lision on the street, with the length of 
the islands between us.” 

New Zealand’s hospitality is of re- 
pute world-wide. Yet an American, 
wandering at large, as Daniel Winthrop 
was wandering, takes it always with 


surprise—the way in which he is dis- 
covered and developed, if he is what 
the New Zealander calls “White.” 
Away at the south he was found by 
Doctor Ainsley, a clergyman whose 
like, he said to himself, he had never 
thought to realize. 

“He is broad as the universe, pure 
as spring water, true as the sunlight,” 


he commented. ‘And I am in luck that 
he thought enough of me to 
to lunch.” 

Dan Winthrop was in luck, and yet 
he doubted its when Doctor 
\insley presented him to his wife, then 
to his daughter—all lavender and blue, 
roses and dimples. Only the twinkles 
had disappeared. He noticed it, and 
understood. When, after the lunch, she 
suggested a _ stroll in the beautiful 


invite me 


caliber 
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rectory garden, he was wise enough not 
to set his acceptance in a prospect too 
lavishly flowered with hopes. 

It was cool and fragrant in the gar- 
den; shut out from: the sun by green, 
shut in from the street by a high fence 
—the ubiquitous fence of New Zealand 
lawns and gardens. Without waiting 
for misconceptions, \liss Ainsley be- 
gan: 

“You took an unfair advantage of 
me in coming here to-day, Mr. Win- 


throp. | gave you an opportunity to 
meet me once, and vou declined. I cer- 
tainly should not willingly have re- 
peated it. If I had known who it, was 
papa was bringing home to lunch I 


should have been away. Since I believe 
that the action was unfair, [ want to 
tell you frankly and at once that I shall 


not hereafter consider that we have 
met.” 
Dan Winthrop was naturally delib- 


erate. 
said : 

“From your view-point, Miss Ainsley, 
I think vou are correct. I have only 
the excuse that I did not know your 
name, or where you lived, or dream that 
you were farther south than where | 
saw you last, until I met you here. It 
does not really amount to much, for if 
[ had known, I should certainly have 
come just the same, and counted my- 
self in great good fortune. Now, how- 
ever, since | know so much, and more, 
how you consider me, | can only prom- 


He always spoke slowly. He 


ise to relieve vou of any possible em- 
barrassment from presumption on my 
part by leaving the city to-night, and 


New Zealand forever the day after to- 
morrow. Will vou not give me suffi- 
cient confidence to accept the apology, 
and think a little better of me than you 
have ?” 

“You are so very complex, 
throp,” she said gravely. 
that I am only a clergyman’s daughter 

not a member of Parliament. Was 
all that you said—that about going 
away, and all—a part of the apology | 
must accept, or acknowledge a lack of 
confidence ?” 

“Tt was certainly a part of my apolo- 


gy. I could not well do less than go 





Mr. Win- 
“You forget 











away, if I would have you believe me 
sincere—a gentleman.” 

“T was only thinking,” she said, “that 
if an apology is indorsed by proof, it 
calls for no expression of confidence. 
lf | accept it on confidence it requires 
no proof,” 

“If parliamentary instincts are lack- 
ing in either of us, Miss Ainsley, it 
must be in me.” He spoke solemnly. 
“Was nature absent-minded when 
left you at a rectory gate?” 

“She certainly made a great mistake 

however worse a one it might have 
heen had ine at national prob 
lems.’ But- 

‘Pardon me. You 
self and charge it to me. 
minded. Nature could not have made 
a mistake in either case. You is 

“T have heard that Americans are as 
polite as Parisians. You are the first 
[ ever met. You quite outrun them.” 

“Now you are laughing at me again.” 

“*Again’ is a delicate but a sharp 
spice for a very just rebuke. No 
Parisian could have made a feather cut 
so deep. I was very rude on the 
steamer. It is 1 who owe the apology.” 

“Not to me, surely!” 
“To you, very surely.” 

“T wish I could think it.” 


“Why ?” 


she 


she Seu 


cle precate youl 
| 
i 


said absent- 


‘To help the scales by a_feather- 
weight in the other tray.” 
“You put it prettily. I wish it were 


as prettily deserved. If the balance 
could possibly seem to you to hang in 
my favor, I should be most glad to 
have it remain there, whether correctly 


or not. Why are you anxious to change 
it ?”’ 


“Because I ama human being. Per- 
fection has overmastered me. It has 
made me play the fool already, and I 


have not the courage and common sense 
to restrain me from playing it again.” 

“Then this sudden departure has an 
other quality besides evidence of sin- 
cerity oi 

“It is all one—all a 
same——”’ 

“The same gentlemanly dignity which 
rebuked me once before—the acme of 
courage, courtesy, and common sense. 


part of the 
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from what I had heard of Americans, 
Mr. Winthrop, I confess that what I 
saw on the steamer | mistook for selif- 
esteem, and I| tried to crush it, accord- 
ingly. I was a very silly girl. I tried 
io crush you for what you were not, 
and was beautifully crushed myself in- 
stead, as I deserved to be.” 

“Your” 

“No one ever more courteously and 
completely.” 

“You gave no evidence of such phe- 
nomenal misconception. 

“In an novel I once read 
the statement that an [Englishman never 
‘licked’ was the 
used. It would have 
correct, technically, if it 
had said never shows instead of never 
kiiows. 1 hope that I did not show it. 
[ certainly knew it, quite as well as 
you. 
“Which was not in the least,” he re- 
lied. “But if you will listen for a 
moment | will tell you a serious truth. 
| think that on the whole I would rather 
you knew it, and that you will not mind 
my telling it, under the circumstances. 
1 love you. I have loved you since the 
moment when I came so near upsetting 
you in Svdney. You wholly upset me 
instead, | understand the folly of 
thinking that you could love me, or of 
trying to win you. I shall never try. 
Nevertheless, | keep on loving 
you. lam going away content with the 
lifelong prospect of cherishing it on 
the other side of the globe, and of be- 
better and a happier man for it. 


rerican 


knows when he is—is 
word that 


been nearer 


Vas 


shall 


ing a 
lor 
“All that I ask for is all that may b 
\ll that thou carest to give unto n 

1 am content to be this unto thee, 

And love thee forever and ever.” 


“What an idyllic dream, Mr. Win 
throp! How one longs to push away 
the hand that comes to rouse one! 
How I envy American girls, if often 


they can hear such sentiments! How 
cruel it is to wake and wonder if now 
my gallant and poetic victor is not 
laughing at me—again!” 

“On the contrary, in stern prose, you 
have heard a sweet, vet rather bitter, 
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truth, Miss Ainsley. I appreciate your 
kindness in calling me ‘victor,’ instead 
of pitying me as the self-plunged vic- 
tim that I am. One hates, above all 
things, to listen to words of consola- 
tion from a beautiful woman who can- 
not help being sorry for him because 
she cannot love him. So now, if it is 
all understood between us—about our 
conflicting sentiments—you will let me 
say good-by?” 

She looked at the extended hand, 
with beautifully uplifted brows, and 
said : 

“Are all Americans so abrupt as well 
as complex, Mr. Winthrop? You keep 
me quite out of breath trying to follow 
you. Tell me, in prose, why are you so 
anxious to hurry?” 

“When one is hopelessly lost in the 
colossal folly of loving one who, by no 
possibility, could see anything but the 
folly of it, does it not behoove him to 
make his disappearing brief?” 

“Why, after that first queer glimpse 
I had of you in Sydney, I was so glad 
to find you on the steamer, that I real- 
ized woman's bitterest chagrin by send- 
ing to you to come and be introduced. 
It seems to me that the folly was mine.” 
“You sent for me?” 

“Certainly. Didn't the chief tell you 
so?” 

“Not at all. He simply offered to 
introduce me; and, with that constella- 
tion of satellites about you, I felt that 
I should be obnoxious to them and su- 
perfluous to you.” 

“Then, in parliamentary usage, 
Winthrop, it seems to me that we are 


\Tr 


only now approaching the real issue. 


It would have been a pity if we had ad 
journed before. I think we can even 
capitulate with mutual honor if you can 
be considerate enough of me to under- 
stand the pique I felt from my view- 
point, and can forgive my rudeness, re- 
sulting from it. I was sorry even 
before I knew of this—sorry when I 
realized how mistaken I had been in 
you. I tried to tell you so that night, 
and to ask you to forgive. You have 
not forgotten the little song I sang to 
you add 

‘To me?’ 

“Surely you didn’t think I sang it to 
any one else on that steamer?” 

“But—then I can stay?” 

He caught her hand. She did not 
seem to notice it. She only sighed: 

“Americans are so curious! So clev- 
er! So obtuse! What have [ been say- 
ing, all this time, but how absurd it was 
for you to go away? Do girls in Amer- 
ica have to say it all?” 

“When it is so incomprehensible,” he 
said, still staring. 

“And if I were an American, should 
I go on now and say how awfully I’d 
like to be wearing that pretty pearl, 
as an earnest that if you went away 
you would come back to me?” 

“Will your’ His face was pale. His 
hands trembled. He held hers now in 
oth of his. There was silence every 
where; but out of the blue depths there 
crept again the twinkle, dropping cau 
tiously to the corners of Cupid’s bow. 
as it parted and the words slipped out: 

“t's quite secluded here. You can if 
you want to; but it’s awfully awkward 
asking for everything.” 


AS 
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CONFESSION 


| ONLY meant to bring a passing blush, 

A moment’s lifting of the startled eye— 
Was it the ocean broke from out her heart ? 
And what fine-pointed star that whitely burns 
For ecstasy of joy usurped her brow? 

It waseEternity she offered me— 
Me that had asked her for a careless day! 
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tage philanthropy, Opinions of theatrical magnates, A quartet of managers 

supply more than one half the entertainment offered to the public. American 

theatricals are clean. Charles Frohman the most daring theatrical speculator of 

all times. A.L. Erlanger has placed the theater on a business basis and there- 

by rendered ge service. Lee Shubert the youngest manager to do really big 
1 


thing» Dav 


Belasco a marvelous master of stagecraft with a fascination about 


everything he does. The great managers really the servants of the public 


WHILANTHROPY 
stalks abroad in mim- 
ic land. If you don’t 
believe it, ask Charles 
Frohman, A. L. Er- 
langer, Lee Shubert, 
David Belasco, or any 
of the theatrical mag- 
nates who would rather be Andrew 
Carnegie than President—for the pur- 
poses of publication. 

Long association with stage-money, 
which is purchased by the bale and 
spent recklessly every night of the the- 
atrical season without any respect for 
denomination, may have led to a variety 
of stage philanthropy, which is less ex- 
pensive than it sounds. 

Yet here are the magnates on record: 

“IT confidently expect to die poor,” 
says Charles Frohman. 

“Our sole aim,” declares A. L. Er- 
langer, between puffs of a cigar that 
cost the day’s wages of an unskilled la- 
borer, “is to give the people what they 
want.” 

“T have no idea of the amount of the 
receipts,’ said David Belasco in the 
course of a recent lawsuit. ‘“Why 
should I bother about such things ?” 














“I care less for money than any man 
of my acquaintance,” once remarked 
Lee Shubert, when advised of the finan- 
cial advantages of an enterprise in 
which he was about to embark. 

And yet editorial writers say that the 
theater is in the grasp of commercial- 
ism, that art has been throttled, and that 
greed rules back of the footlights as it 
does in the box-office. Belasco, too, 
says as much, though he does not use 
such polite terms. And here we find 
Belasco, the disciple of art and the en- 
emy of trade, building a new theater 
with the season’s gains, and stowing 
away in his bank a fortune amassed by 
the shrewdest business methods. 

Far be it from the writer to hastily 
thrust aside an unselfishness that intro- 
duces itself, and begs permission to eat 
out of the hand. We would as soon the 
millenium were ushered in by a band 
of theatrical managers as by ministers 
of the Gospel. In casting our eyes back 
at the season of 1906-7, however, it 
occurs to us that managerial benevo- 
lence pays. 

The quartet of managers above men- 
tioned have supplied more than one-half 
of the entertainment that beckoned the 
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public to the theater last season. Their 
judgment has determined the plays to 
be accepted for production and those to 
be exiled to the waste-basket. They 
have prescribed for us comedy, melo- 
drama, farce, comic opera as_ they 
willed. They represent the mainspring 
of supply, the fountain-head. We 
laughed with them or cried with them 
as they dictated—or, at least, we tried 
to. That they in turn were at the 
mercy of the author is irrelevant. At 
least they exercised discretion, for ten 
ays were rejected where one 
cepted. 

Incidentally every one of that quartet 
added considerable sums to fortunes 
which, in the beginning, were robust 
‘rohman “presented,” Erlanger “pre- 
sented,” Belasco “presented,” and 
Shubert “presented,” but the presents 
cost the recipients two dollars apiece. 
It is fortunate that the end of the sea- 
son found all of those men not only 
solvent, but opulent. Their affluence 
means our pleasure. It is fortunate, 
also, that those humanitarians with the 
dividend-paying philanthropy prefer a 
ck cll, 





Was ac- 


respectable drama to one under 





police surveillance, even if the standard 
has not yet stained the to 
which David Belasco, in his public il 
terviews, would elevate it. Again, let 


it be set down to their credit that never 


before in the history of the stage has 
there been such a succession of plays 


that completely satisfied and generously 


entertained as those current between 
September, 1906, and June, 1907. In 
the distribution of their “philanthrop 

there will be no tainted money. Ameri- 


can theatricals of to-day are clean. 

Charles Irohman is more 
than his colleagues when he says that 
he confidently expects to die poor. Mr. 
enn may get his wish. 
Wallack, A. M. Palmer, and Sir Tlenry 
Irving, great producers of an earlier 
period, died poor. After a_ brilliant 
a on two continents, Augustin 

Daly left only a moderate estate. The 
application of sound business principles 
to the operation of the theater is a prod- 
uct of this commercial generation. M1 
Belasco appears to take this contempo- 


sincere 


Lester 
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rary solvency to heart, although where- 
in lies the advantage of bankrupt art, 
unless it be in a compliance with the 
traditions, does not appear. 

Mr. Frohman is the most daring the- 
atrical speculator of all times, and this 
is not written in disparagement of his 
methods. Twenty-five years ago, when 
he walked in the street-parade of Hav- 
erley’s Minstrels, his expressed ambi- 
tion was to control a theater on Broad- 
way. Now he manages a half-dozen 
on that coveted thoroughfare, and as 
many in London. His ambition, how- 
ever, has grown more rapidly than his 
holdings. IJlis energy knows no fa- 
tigue; his aims no bounds. He is the 
most prolific of all the men who deal 
in dramatic entertainment. He is a 
source of constant wonder to the Lon- 
don public, and would be to us had we 
not grown accustomed to his incessant 
He speculates in authors as 
an operator in the produce-market does 
in an unborn crop of wheat. 

te wagers fortunes on the 
favored dramatists to write 
These sum 





ability of 
good plays. 
are dep sited to secure op 
as premiums, or in the nature of 


vance royalties on embryonic plays, 
which are even without plot. He 
scours the markets of France as well 
as Eneland; he has under contract the 
leading dramatists of America, and he 
employs by the year a_play-reader, 
whose sole mission is to dis« latent 
talent. Once a play is produced it 
eems to lose interest for him. He 
turns immediately to another, and then 
to another. Sometimes he has as many 
as three in rehearsal simultaneously, 
and it is quite a usual thing for him 
to produce two on the same night. 

He is absolutely impartial in his se 


lections. Musical piays appear to af 
ford him as much delight as the poetic 
drama. Out of so many projects must 
come many failures; and to Mr. Froh 
man’s credit be it said, also, that many 
of the greatest successes of our stage 
efforts. Last season, for 





are due to his 


instance, “His House in Order’ and 
“The Hypocrites,’ two of the year’s 
most conspicuous successes, were pre- 


sented at theaters under his direction. 














To him also do we owe the appearance 
of Ellen Terry in “Captain  brass- 
beund’s Conversion,” and Clara Blood- 
good’s delightful performance in “The 
Truth 

London is indebted to him for the 
opportunity of seeing many of our best 
American plays. At this writing there 
are being presented in London under 
his management “Brewster's Millions,” 
“Strongheart,” and “The Truth.” 

Mr. Frohman likes to accomplish the 
novel, the hazardous feat. On one oc- 
casion he transported a company from 
London to Paris for a single perform- 
ance. A year ago he whisked Marie 
Tempest and her entire organization 
across the Atlantic, kept them four 
weeks at the Empire Theater, and 
whisked them back again. He has pro- 
duced plays with the absolute certainty 
of failure staring his bank-account in 


the face. He has produced plays, 
also, which his office-boy would have 
avoided. Before presenting Stephen 


Phillips’ “Ulysses” at the Garden The- 
ater, Mr. Frohman said he was willing 
to lose seventy-five thousand dollars in 
the venture. He underestimated the 
cost of his fun. He lost seventy-cight 
thousand dollars. 

Strange as it may seem, Mr. lroh- 
man’s judgment in the selection of plays 
oftentimes has been atrocious. [low 
by any spell of optimism he could have 
been induced to think “Colorado” or 
“The Judge and the Jury” good plays 
must ever remain a prize-puzzle. Even 
after seeing plays in production he 
sometimes has misunderstood _ their 
value for America. Conspicuous ex- 
amples of such errors of judgment are 
to be found in “The Wife Without a 
Smile,” “Little Mary,” and “Friquet,” 
all of them long since relegated to the 
storehouse and forgotten by ‘most play- 
goers. Mr. Frohman had _ witnessed 
performances of these plays in London 
or Paris before presenting them to his 
\merican audiences. 

There is commendable sobriety and 
dignity about everything he undertakes. 
He is opposed to sensational exploita- 
tion, maintains an attitude of profound 
respect toward the theater, and remains 
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to-day, as he was five years ago, pre- 
eminent among our purveyors of the- 
atrical entertainment. 

Mr. Erlanger avowedly is not 
goaded on by the advantages to his 
health. He is the aggressive end of 
Klaw & Erlanger, prime movers in the 
widely discussed Theatrical Syndicate, 
and the most glaring example of the 
business men in the drama. To their 
influence is due largely the improve- 
ment of the material side of the theater. 
Mr. Erlanger is, first of all, orderly. 
[lis scheme of promoting drama is 
what might be expected from a bank 
president or the general traffic super 
intendent of a big railroad company. 
He thinks that art may best be fos- 
tered by maintaining regular office 
hours, and balancing the books daily. 
An unsuccessful play and a protested 
promissory note probably engender in 
him an equal degree of chagrin, and 
for the same reasons. 

Anybody with the slightest faculty 
of observation must realize that Mr. 
Erlanger has performed an inestimable 
service for the stage. Under his pol- 
icy, haphazard, harum-searum_ theat- 
ricals have disappeared. Save in thi 
comic papers, the barnstormer and the 
actor-pedestrian are extinct. <A star 
now knows exactly where he will be 
playing on any given date during the 
theatrical year. The author is sure of 
his royalties, and the hotel proprietor 
no longer finds it necessary to watch 
the rear exits when he is housing a 
band of players. 

You will find men to tell you that 
such restrictions, such systems are a 
sad barrier to artistic development. 
These same men would applaud the 
artist who would rather starve than 
paint salable cows, when his soul cries 
out for non-negotiable sunsets. These 
views are not strictly in accord with 
progressive American civilization. Ours 
is a practical age, and Mr. Erlanger 
would have a practical theater. 

Aside irom his ability as an organ- 
izer, as the driving-wheel of the ma- 
chinery of our theatrical system, Mr. 
Erlanger is one of the leading pro- 
ducers. His attractions usually have 
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He accomplishes much with a hundred 
men in armor; he might be at a loss 
to dispose effectively of a hundred of 
Oscar Wilde’s brilliant epigrams. To 
him the play-going public owes “Ben 
Hur,” a play that will entertain and in- 
struct two generations before its use- 
fulness has ended. Last season he gave 
the public “The Prince of India,” 
scenically the most elaborate produc- 
tion this country has ever witnessed. 
[t is said that hundred thousand 
dollars was expended on “The Prince 
of India.” 

Until Mr. Erlanger furnished the 
necessary audacity, no American man- 
ager had dared import the big London 
pantomimes, the spectacular extrava- 
ganzas of the Briton’s holiday season. 
He brought them across the Atlantic 
at the rate of one a year. “The Sleep- 
ing Leauty and the Beast’ was suc- 
ceeded by “Mr. Bluebeard,’ and then, 
in turn, came “Humpty Dumpty” and 
“The White Cat.” The investment in 
each instance was enormous. There 
was quantity, and there was quality. 
His colleagues stood aghast. It was the 
these big extravaganzas, 
with their wealth of scenery and armies 
of ballet-dancers, that suggested the 
Hippedrome. Mr. Erlanger’s courage 
had blazoned the path for this. still 
greater enterprise. 

It has been said that Mr. Erlanger 
would stifle art and throttle the classic 
drama. Let us see. He built the New 


been distinguished by their massiveness. 


one 


success of 


Amsterdam Theater, the handsomest 
playhouse in this city, and his inaugural 
attraction was a more gorgeous pro- 
duction of “A Midsummer Night's 
Dream” than the late Aucustin Daly 
had ever dreamed of. That venture 
eost Mr. Erlanger fifty thousand dol- 


lars, of which it never repaid a penny. 
He imported Forbes rtson, and 
that sterling actor presented a Hamict 


Rol 


to compare with the best of the mis- 
named “palmy days’ Danes. Only a 
few morths ago Mr. Robertson, still 


Erlanger’s direction, made 
Bernard Shaw’s “Czesar 
one of the treats of 
Ibsen’s “Peer Gynt" was a 


under Mr. 
knewn to us 


and Cleopatra,” 
the year. 


. 
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\msterdam’s 
season, and the house closed only re 
cently with two weeks of Shakesperian 
revivals. 

Mr. Erlanger’s policy is as plain as 


notable event of the New 


spots on the sun. Without proclaim- 
ing any heartfelt interest in art for 
art’s sake, he has again and again ex 
pressed his desire to give the public 
what it wants, so long as it wants repu- 
table plays. He is forever seeking the 
index to the public taste. Few men 
could turn gracefully from “A Mid 
summer Night’s Dream” to “Forty-five 
Minutes From Broadway,” and then 
back again to “Czesar and Cleopatra.” 
His enemies have applied to him the 
term “showman.” He does not object 
to the appellation. 

He, too, is an advocate of wholesome 
drama. Salaciousness not form 
a part of his theatrical curriculum. He 
personally superintends the details of 
his productions, is a thorough student 
of the period and history with which a 
play deals, and if his enterprises do 
happen to pay fifty per cent. on the in- 
vestment, his familiarity with the wants 
of his patrons and his honesty of put 
pose are responsible. 

One is inclined to approach a review 
of Lee Shubert’s methods with mor 
caution. Mr. Shubert is the youngest 
manager who has done really big things 
At the same time, his policy appears to 
be unsettled. It is, so closely inter- 
woven with the business of acquiring 
theaters and organizing circuits that his 
ability as a judge of plays, or his reli 
ance upon true artistic worth, has not 
yet received a fair test. 

In his effort—since aban 
doned—to built up a mighty circuit ot 
theaters in opposition to the Theatrical 
Syndicate, and to keep this circuit in 
operation, Mr. Shubert has dived blind 
ly into the theatrical grab-bag, and 
clung greedily to whatever his fingers 
chanced to grasp. His personal prefer- 
ence, no doubt, is for musical entertain 
ment. At least, his firm has fathered 
a long line of hybrid musical comedies, 
many of them very bad, some tolerable, 
and a very few worthy of more than 
passing notice. Such mixtures as 


does 


ambitious 











“Mexicana,” “Fantana,”’ “The White 
Hen,” “The Blue Moon,” “My Lady’s 
Maid,” and the other nondescripts 
which have attained a newspaper no- 
toriety through a deeper regard for the 
chorus than for the libretto do not add 
luster to the house of Shubert. 

This much may be written in praise 
of the musical counterfeits ; they always 
are ambitious, and always disclose a 
restless ingenuity and a noteworthy at- 
tempt to bury three acts of nothingness 
under a triple plate of scenic and sar 
torial novelty. Mr. Shubert ‘has at- 
tempted too much. He has not the ex- 
perience of Charles Frohman or the 
discernment of Mr. Erlanger. His 
youth is at once his greatest asset and 
his most dangerous handicap. 

If he should retire from the world 
of amusements to-morrow, he would 
still be entitled to a prominent place in 
theatrical history by reason of his pro- 
motion of ‘““Neptune’s Daughter,” the 
transcendent combination of ballet and 
aquatic spectacle at the Hippodrome. 
The Hippodrome’s entertainment is re- 
ported to have cost one hundred and 
seventy-five thousand dollars, thereby 
establishing a new standard of theat- 
rical extravagance. In all the world 
there is not an exhibition to equal it, 
and in all the world there are but few 
men with the audacity to attempt it. 

Mr. Shubert, likewise, is entitled to 
a degree of credit for his courage in 
transforming Madame Alla Nazimova 
into an English-speaking actress, his 
skill in directing the farewell tour of 
Sarah Bernhardt, and his recognition 
of the genius of Ermete Novelli. All 
of these enterprises count for art in the 
theater. No matter if the ultimate ob- 
ject be gain, the ultimate result surely 
must be the encouragement of the high- 
est artistic ideals. 

Whatever David Belasco has done he 
has accomplished deliberately. If he be 
the rigid disciple of art he would have 
us believe, he approaches the altar cau- 
tiously and stealthily. He may be re- 
lied upon to contribute one play a year 
to our voracity. “The Rose of the 
Rancho” was the sum total of his out- 
put during the last twelve months. 
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A certain distinction which attaches 
to his work, however, gives Mr. Belasco 
an exaggerated importance. Medioc- 
rity becomes greatness at the house of 
Belasco when the lights are turned on, 
and the illusions of stagecraft have be- 
gun to hoodwink. He knows better, 
perhaps, than any of his colleagues the 
exact value of a dramatic situation, 
and he knows the precise trick with 
which to give it emphasis. He accentu 
ates with the paint-brush and_ the 
switchboard. He substitutes perfection 
of detail for b auty of dialogue, or force 
Several of the most popular 
plays of this generation bear his trade 


of theme. 


mark.. “Zaza,” “Du Barry,’ .“ The 
Music Master,” ‘The Darling of the 
Gods,” and “The Girl of the Golden 


West” are a list of which any theatrical 
purveyor might well be proud. Any 
one of these plays, with the possible 
exception of “Zaza,” might have failed 
in less skilful hands. Mr. Belasco de- 
voted a full year to the preparation of 
every one. As a sort of fair exchange, 
they all ran continuously for a year at 
his theater. 

A certain fascination attaches to 
everything Mr. Belasco does. He has 
found a loyal public, but he has built 
its hopes high. From him it expects 
a new sensation and a novel thrill. 

Like the others, Mr. Belasco has 
thrived on his art. 

An analysis of the aims of any mem- 
ber of the quartet under consideration 
resolves itself to the same old almighty 
dollar. The American people will get 
all the dramatic art for which it is will- 
ing to pay. Trust the four men above 
mentioned to supply any orders that are 
filed. 

Numerically, they represent but a 
small fraction of our theatrical mana- 
gers; actually they represent one-half 
the craft. Their ears are hard pressed 
against the ground awaiting the signal. 
Call for bread and ye shall not be given 
a stone. Ask and ye shall receive. 

If it pleases the American manager 
to consider himself a philanthropist, he 
should be humored in the delusion. 
Confidentially, he is merely a delivery- 
boy, bringing us whatever we order. 
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“Barbary Sheep” by Robert Hichens the new serial in Ainslee’s. The question 


of realism in fiction. 


Anna Katherine Green’s “The Mayor’s Wife” an excel- 


lent detective story. “John Glynn” by Arthur Paterson handled with discretion 


and good taste, 


“Fanshawe of the Fifth’? an extremely attractive tale of a 


century ago. Hugh Pendextet’s “Tiberius Smith” an unmistakable hit. “Her 
Majesty’s Rebels” by Sidney R. Lysaght a novel of great interest and 


strength, 
personal reminiscences, 


“Tarry at Home Travels’ by Edward Everett Hale a volume of 
Arthur Morrison’s “T he Chronicles of Martin Hewitt” 


contains six skilfully told detective stories. The plot of “On New Found 
River” by Thomas Nelson Page is slender and the characters are familiar 


UR readers will have 
an opportunity, with 
this number of AINs- 
LEE’S MAGAZINE, to 
decide for themselves 
the question as to the 
merits of Mr. Robert 
Hichens’ latest story 
of the desert. The publishers have al- 
ready had their say about it, committing 
themselves to an unqualified approval 
of the tale, and recommending it as one 
which it is a privilege to read. In these 
columns, as well as elsewhere, atten- 
tion has been called to it, in the first 
place, because it is considered a won- 
derfully good story; and, in the second 
place, because the serial publication of 
the work of an author of Mr. Hichens’ 
reputation and achievements is a matter 
of considerable moment. 

We have reason to believe that this 
estimate of “Barbary Sheep” will be ac- 
cepted by our readers with more or less 
confidence, because they have given 
evidence of their confirmation of our 
opinion in the past, notably in the case 
of Mr. Vachell’s story, “Her Son,” 
which reached a conclusion in the June 
number. It will doubtless be remem 
bered that that story was, at the outset, 
spoken of by the publishers of the 














magazine in terms that seemed, possi- 
bly, to many people, somewhat extrava- 
gant, and more or less risk was run in 
making predictions as to its success as 
a serial. And yet nothing was said of 
it which has not been justified by the 
reception given to it by the public. It 
is literally true, as has been stated from 
time to time, that many requests for ad- 
vance pages were made by readers so 
interested that they found it difficult to 
wait for its publication in the magazine. 
Commendation of the story has flowed 
steadily into the publication office, both 
by letter and by word of mouth, from 
friends. In the 
midst of all this approval there has been 
but one discordant note, sounded by aun 
anonymous correspondent, who objects 
to the story because of its realism. 

Now, upon this question of realism 
we want to say a word or two based 
upon recalling that 
\INSLEE'S is a “magazine that enter 
tains,” and that to be so it is necessary 
to give our readers what will divert 
them. The first, and perhaps the 
weightiest, justification that may be 
made for it is to be found in the ghar- 
acter, reputation, and literary achieve- 
ment of the authors who have devoted 
themselves to giving expression to it. 


strangers as well as 


our experience, 








It is enough to list those whose work 
has appeared in AiNSLEE’s MAGAZINE, 
including Edith Wharton, May Sin- 
clair, Robert Hichens, Horace A. 
Vachell, David Graham Phillips, Mir- 
iam Michelson, Frank Danby, Agnes 
and Egerton Castle, Marie Van Vorst, 
O. Henry, Edith Macvane, Mrs. Wilson 
Woodrow, Grace MacGowan Cooke, 
Emerson Hough, Anne Warner, Eliza- 
beth Duer, and Joseph C. Lincoln. 
These, with the novelists, like Winston 
Churchill and Robert W. Chambers, 
whose books are always among the 
most widely read, are authors whose 


chief claim to popularity lies in the 
fidelity with which they picture real 
life. 


If publishers of books and magazines 
declined to accept fiction of this kind, 
the result would be disastrous to their 
business and discouraging to authors; 
and, what is perhaps of much greater 
importance, it would be damaging to 
the literary ideals toward which the 
spirit of the times is moving. 


et & ot 
\nna Katharine Green’s new story, 
‘he Mayor's Wife,” Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, is a mystery story, which 


has the distinction, somewhat unique, 
of embodying three separate mysteries, 
all of which are finally cleared up 
through the agency of a young woman, 
who is, herself, something of a prob- 
lem. 

Miss Saunders tells the story, and be- 
gins by telling how she comes to be 
: Mayor Packard as a com- 
his wife, who is suffering 
inexplicable mental trouble 
refuses to disclose. The 
mayor has begun a fight for the gu- 
bernatorial nomination of the State, 
and is in the midst of it when his wife’s 
difficulty suddenly develops, making 
Miss Saunders’ help necessary. 

The cause of Mrs, Packard's unhap- 
piness, how it was discovered, and what 
are matters that no reader 


engaged by 
panion fot 
from 
which she 


some 


came of it 


will thank us for disclosing, The mys- 
tery of the part played by the woman, 


ess, and the. secret of the 


house oc- 
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cupied by the mayor, must also be left 
to the readers of the book. 

Mrs. Rohlis has followed her usual 
method in subordinating everything to 
the story. She says what she has to say 
plainly and straightforwardly, devoting 
all of her time and effort to the develop- 
ment of her plot, and has made a book 
that is, on the whole, equal to her pre- 
vious work. It is a good detective 
story, the only weakness ‘of which is 
the obviously unnecessary introduction 
of a curious cipher, which has no bear- 
ing on the tale. 


xe He 


“John Glynn,” by Arthur Paterson, 
published by Henry Holt & Co., is a 
story based upon the problems which 
face a Society for the Improvement of 
the Condition of the Poor in London, 
but, lest this statement should lead to 
an unfavorable prejudgment of the 
book, we hasten to add that it is in no 
sense a problem novel. 

It is due Mr. Paterson to say that he 
has handled his material with the dis- 
cretion and good taste of one who has 
the instinct of a story-teller. 

John Glynn is an Englishman who 
has come back to London with a for- 
tune accumulated in the mining-camps 
of the West, and with the direct West- 
ern method of accomplishing things. 
Some impulse, no matter what, prompts 
him to undertake relief in one of the 
most hopeless of the London slums, 
known as the Nile, under the direction 
of a very attractive young woman, 
whose name is Evelyn Grey. His en- 
counters with the denizens of the dis 
trict make decidedly breezy reading. 
His rough-and-tumble experiences in 
the West, and an intimate association 
had with John L. Sullivan during 
his stay in New York, are of infinite 
value in a number of interesting emer- 
gencies, among them a prize-fight to a 
finish with the Nile’s champion. 

Mr. Perceval Nyne, a_ wealthy 
scoundrel, who is the ruler of the 
thieves and toughs of the neighborhood, 
proves almost more than a match in 
wits for John, but victory finally comes 
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to the latter, both in his struggle for 
the purging of the Nile and in his love 
for Miss Grey. 


ee 


Mr. Ashton Hilliers was manifestly 
writing to please himself when he was 
at work upon “Fanshawe of the Fifth,” 
published by McClure, Phillips & Co. 
lis selection of a theme, his 
tion of it, and his method of develop- 
ing it, all show an indifference as to 
what might be thought of them by tl 
which is refreshing. His men- 
] 


concep- 


1¢ 


public, 


tal attitude is that of one who cares 
nothing for the opinion of others, who 
is bent upon satisfying himself, and 


who is willing to remain in ignorance 
of the tastes of possible readers. It is 
altogether probable that the result 
pleased him. It should please others, 
also, for the book is an extremely at- 
tractive one. 

It is a rather long-drawn-out tale of 
“a person of quality” of the period at 
the end of the eighteenth and beginning 
of the nineteenth century, the scene of 
which is, for the most part, England. 
It begins by telling of the unfortunate 
the result of which young 
Fanshawe was obliged to surrender his 
commission in the Fifth Dragoon 
Guards. Though he started out on his 
career under this cloud, it reaches a 
fortunate conclusion; at least so far as 
it is recorded in these chronicles. He 
has many adventures of the sort with 
which readers of the fiction of that pe- 
riod are more or less familiar; finally 
comes into his inheritance, and wins the 
lady of his choice. 

It is not so much the originality of 
plot as Mr. Hilliers’ manner of telling 
his story that makes the book interest- 


ing. 


episode as 


e * 


Hugh Pendexter has made an unmis- 
takable hit with “Tiberius Smith,” pub- 
lished by Harper & Bros. 

The book grew out of a series of very 
successful short stories which had a 
wide circulation in various periodicals, 
but it must not be supposed that it is 
merely a collection of short stories. 
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It tells of the adventures of Tiberius 
Smith, a Vermont Yankee, whose oc- 
cupation as a showman is his main 
purpose in life, but who never fails to 
adapt himself and his business to any 
emergencies that may arise, and who 
is always sufficiently resourceful to meet 
them triumphantly, and to his own 
complete satisfaction, if not to that of 
his associates. For them, so long as 
they remain with him, there is no such 
thine as stagnation; life is full of sen- 
sation, color, and variety. He is a man 
and action 
and no extravagance of either is too 
grotesque for him to disregard it on 
that account. His activities are not re- 
stricted by geographical boundaries or 
by business conventions. High spirits, 
the result of indefatigable energy, com- 
bined with unbroken optimism, chieily 
characterize him. 


of imagination combined 


ee 


Though the author, Sidney R. Ly- 
saght, takes pains to assure his readers 
that Charles Stewart Parnell is not the 
protagonist of Michael Desmond, the 
hero of his story, “Her Majesty’s Reb- 
yet it is most difficult to attribute 
to mere coincidence the use, in the 
novel, of so many facts of prime im- 
portance in the life of the distinguished 
[rishman. 

Her Majesty’s Rebels are, of course, 
Queen Victoria’s Irish subjects. Mich- 
ael Desmond is the Nationalist leader 
in Parliament, and his highest and best 
energies are absorbed, as were Par- 
nell’s, in forcing from it a reluctant 
assent to the principle of Home 
for Ireland. No other principle seems 
to govern his life; no moral scruple, 
no tie of blood or friendship is con- 
sciously permitted to interfere with this 
object; and yet, as in the case of Par- 
nell, it is a forbidden love-affair that 
brings about his own downfall and dis- 
aster to his followers. The parallel is 
obviously maintained throughout, ex- 
cept that Desmond finally meets a vio- 
lent death. 

He is not an attractive character as 
Mr. Lysaght has drawn him. His cal- 


els,” 


Rule 

















culating selfishness makes him almost 
repulsive, especially when contrasted 
with the nobility of his brother Connor, 
with the strength and charm of Kath- 
leen O’Brien, and with the generosity 
and. love and self-surrender of Corinna, 
whom he deserted. 

It is a novel of great interest and 
strength, and the author is to be con- 
gratulated, principally upon the wisdom 
and skill with which he has subordi- 
nated the political aspects of the story. 
It is published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

* 


“On New Found River,” by Thomas 
Nelson Page, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
is, as the author states, a love-story of 
“Simple Country Life in Old Virginia,” 
to which he modestly adds that, in pre- 
paring this new edition, no attempt has 
been made “to change it into a novel.” 

It is rather a difficult thing to amplify 
this description, for there is nothing in 
the story sufficiently definite or original 
to make an attempt at analysis worth 
while. The plot is slender, the char- 
acters familiar—though not common- 
place—and they do nothing unexpected. 
It is hardly venturing too much to say 
that an unknown author would have 
had trouble in getting a publisher for 
the story. 

The book has, however, the great ad- 
vantage of a charming style and at- 
tractive binding. 


Edith Rickert has taken for the hero 
of her newest “The Golden 
Hawk,” published by the Baker & 
Taylor Co., another of the delight- 
ful, dreaming, irresponsible grown- 
up children last typified in William J. 
Locke’s ‘‘The Beloved Vagabond.” 

In Trillon, a Trinquetaille of Pro- 
vence, she has given us one of the 
paganlike characters who have no 
thought or aim in life that is not sub- 
ordinated to the mere joy of living. 
The son of the sausage-maker of 
Avignon is likened to the Golden 
Hawk, because neither suffers “mist or 
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tempest to obscure the light from his 
eyes.” 

In spite of the fact that, to all ap- 
pearances, he has no consistent purpose 
of which he is conscious, yet he is never 
troubled by any misgivings as to his 
capacity to accomplish anything that he 
cares to undertake ; hence he does as he 
pleases, and—in the story—always suc- 
ceeds. : 

The tale is a thoroughly unique love- 
story. Trillon and Madeloun Borel 
fall desperately in love with each other 
at first sight, but their courtship is full 
of tribulation. The difficulties that 
they encounter are not entirely due to 
Trillon’s peculiarities of temperament. 
lor reasons that are not disclosed until 
the final chapters, Madeloun’s mother 
and the parish priest, Father Gougoulin, 
are bent upon sending the girl to a con- 
vent, and impose seemingly impossible 
conditions upon the lovers. Trillon’s 
sublime self-confidence, however, and 
his good fortune in discovering the 
priest’s secret, bring matters to a 
factory conclusion. 

~~ e 

“Tarry at Home Travels,” by Ed- 
ward Everett Hale, published by the 
Macmillan Company, is a volume of 
what may be properly called reminis- 
cences of the author’s journeys in vari- 
ous parts of the United States. 

As may be expected, more attention 
is devoted to New England than to any 
other locality, but New York and 
Washington are not altogether slighted. 
It is the of book that one 
more pleasure in writing than profit in 
reading; not that the time spent in the 
perusal of this book will be wasted, but 
because, as we grow older, the satis- 
faction we obtain in recalling past mem- 
ories is, in the nature of things, greater 
than that of our auditors. 


ee 


Another volume of stories narrating 
the experiences of the detective, Mar- 
tin Hewitt, by Arthur Morrison, is pub- 
lished by L. C. Page & Co., under the 
title of “The Chronicles of Martin 
Hewitt.” 


satis- 


sort takes 
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There are six stories in the book, 
and one peculiarity that will arrest the 
attention of the observant reader is the 
author’s careful recapitulation, at the 
end of each tale, of the methods pur- 
sued by the detective in the solution 
of the special problem. This, as we all 
know, is contrary to custom; in most 
stories of this tvpe, clues are picked up 
and followed, threads are gathered to- 
gether, theories are sifted, all as part 
of the ary development of the 
plot, so 
is made the 


ing of interest re 


necess 


that when the final explanation 


1 








limax is reached, and noth- 





mains to be said. 

ontained 
is but little choice to 
unless the reader happens to 


some 


\s between the six stories « 
in the book there 
be made, 
: 
have a special 
ae Re ee ee eee ae nal 
pnase Of crime as a theme, such as mur- 
der, theft, kidnaping, forgery, or mys- 
terious disappearance. All of these are 
handled skilfully, as becomes a Sherlock 
Holmes. For 
cater fae ** Th - ' Lar ” 
preterence fo! The Case of Laker. 
Second place is given to “The 
of the Missing Hand,” which has 


y 
curious features 


weakness for 


ourselves, we confess a 


“ Case 


me 


eH Mm 


EF. Teniple Thurston has not yet 
achieved the popular distinction that 
has been awarded Mrs. Thurston by 
reason of her authorship of ‘““The Mas- 
querader,”’ though, as a matter of fact, 
his werk in “The Apple of Eden,” 
Traffic,” 





and “Katherine” is of much 


higher quality than any that his wife 
has done. 

His latest book is “Katherine,” pub 
lished by Harper & Bros., in which he 


has given fresh evidence of his versatil- 
ity, for it is as different from the othe 
two as they are from each other. 


It must be admitted that the theme 


he has selected, while it is not hack- 
neyed, is by no means a novel one. The 


merit of the story lies rather in the vig- 
orous individuality of the author than 
in the plot; in the facility of character 
delineation rather than in construction 
or incident. There is no criticism to be 
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made of the latter, except that they are 
not especially striking. 

The mental and emotional disturb- 
ances of a woman of “temperament” or 
“personality,” as Mr. Thurston calls it, 
who has married a painstaking, method- 
ical, successful man, make a more or 
familiar theme. And this is the 
theme of “Katherine.” In her dissatis- 
faction she meets, inevitably, the other 

n. <At this point Mr. Thurston in 
troduces a in the shape of a 
specialist's opinion that Katherine 


uffering from a cancer 


less 


Mal 


variation 





Spurrier is 
hic : 


which will terminate her career in tw 
vears. This news, which she overhears, 


produces unexpected consequerices both 
for her and for Captain who 
seeks to be her lover. In spite of the 
cloud that thus threatens her, the story 
ends happily, and she finds that, after 
all, her husband-—John Spurrier—has 
some qualities which satisfy even her 


exacting nature 


Seyd, 


Important New Books. 


Traitor,” Thom Dixon, Doubleday, 


ndon, Macmillan 


of Life,” Jack Le 





‘A Woman’s War.” Warwick Deeping, 
larpel & Bro 
the Leopard and the Lily,” Marjorie 


Bowen, McClure, Phillips & Co 


“The Old Home House,” Joseph C. Lin 
coln, A. S. Barnes & Co 

“The Sinner,” Antonio Fogazzaro, G. P 
Putnam’s Sons 


“Short Cruises,” W. W. Jacobs, 


Charles 


Scribner’s Sons. 

“Jenifer,” Lucy Me Phruste Little 
Brown & Co 

The Mystics,” Katherine Cecil ‘Thurston, 


Harper & Bri 

“His Courtship,” Helen R. Martin, Me 
Clure, Phillips & Co 

‘The Lady of the Blue Motor,” G. § 
Paternoster, L. C. Page & Co 

“The Shadows of a Great Rock,” W 
R. Lighton, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

“Conflict,” Constance Smedley, 
Yard & Co 

“Drink,” Hall Caine, D. Appleton & Co. 

“Fraulein Schmidt and Mr. Anstruther,” 
by the author of “Elizabeth and Her German 
Garden,” Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


illiam 


Moffat, 
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. Postum 


with a dash 












of lemon-- 





(and a little cream, 
if you like) 








A Summer Food Drink that is delicious and refreshing, and 
with the nutritive elements of the field grains. 


‘ ’ 


It feels good to get free from the coffee ‘‘grip,’’ and it’s like a 


continuous frolic to be perfectly well. 


Surprising how cool, yet full of energy and ‘‘go’’ one feels when 
the hot weather diet is selected w7th reason. 


A Little Fruit. Soft Boiled Eggs, 
Saucer of GRAPE-NUTS and Cream. 
Slice of Hard, Crisp Toast, and 


POSTUM 


Hot or Iced. 


All the necessary food elements here to keep Body and Brain 
well nourished and strong no matter what the weather. 


Ten day’s trial proves! 


*There’s a Reason” 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Michigan, U.S. A. 
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ror Mosquito Bites use 











Nothing else will so quickly relieve 


the annoyance and suffering caused by the 
bite or sting of any insect. 

POND’S EXTRACT is a cooling 
antiseptic that not only promptly reduces 
the swelling and heals all imitation, 
but prevents infection or other serious 
consequences. 


THE STANDARD FOR 
SIXTY YEARS 


Get the Genuine, sold only in 


sealed bottles with buff wrapper, — 
iy never in bulk. 














Write for Booklet “First Aid to 
the Injured.” Should be in every 
home. 

LAMONT, CORLISS & CO.,Sole Agents, 
Lept.6 78 Hudson Street, New York. 
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Lord & Taylor 


Wholesale Distributors 





“ONYX” 





Look for this Trade Mark stamped on every pair 





This excellent brand of Hosiery has achieved its splendid success entirely 
through quality. It has fulfilled every claim made for it. We want the 
public to learn and know this brand so well that the moment a question of 
Hosiery arises they will say instinctively, ““ONYX’ HOSIERY IS THE 
BEST.” 

We want the public to feel that they can purchase any number of 
“ONYX” Hosiery advertised with implicit confidence. Remember also 
that you can get any Hosiery requirement for Men, Women or Children 
in the “ONYX” Brand. 


lor Women 
310/13. Black gauze, four thread lisle, superior quality, wear resisting. 50c. a pair. 


409/K. Black silk lisle, gauze weight, soft, glossy, flexible, durable; double sole, 
spliced heel. 50c, a pair. 


Look Like Stltk—Feeel Like 
Wear Better Than Silk. 


For Men 
E/310. Black and colored lisle, six thread heel and toe, four threads all over; 
known to all men as ‘‘the best I ever wore.’’ The only lisle Hose that will not burn 
nor is harsh to the feet. 5c. a pair. 
E/325. Men’s black and colored silk lisle, every desirable shade, a soft, lustrous 
silky hose, very desirable. 50c. a pair. 





If you cannot procure at your dealers’, write to Dept. Z; we will direct you to nearest 
dealer or will mail postpaid, on receipt of price, a pair of either style. 


Broadway New York 





ell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I aske »d-bye,’ 


















Ainslee’s for August 


‘*‘The Magazine That Entertains’’ 
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The midsummer number of AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE will give a promi- 
nent place to the story by Robert Hichens, which began with the first 
instalment in July. The opening chapters introduce the reader to some of 
the characters ‘and bring them to the scene of the story’s action. The 
August instalment will fully develop the mystical atmosphere of the desert 
and Lady Wyverne will give readers some intense dramatic moments. 


Elizabeth Duer is the author of the novelette, a story of the type 
which she knows so well how to write, full of life, clever dialogue and 
consummate characterization, and with a skilfully constructed plot. It 
is called “The Cousin from Paris.” 


One of the best stories of child interest that has been written in a 
long time will have a place in the August number. “The Bisque Doll,” 
by Will Levington Comfort, is a tale of profoundly pathetic interest 
leading up to a climax that is unrivaled for dramatic effect. 


A humorous story that will be found irresistibly funny is Elliott 
Flower’s “The Automobile and the Pig.” 





Nobody, so far, has been able to equal Roy Norton’s Western tales 
in verisimilitude and human interest, and he will have a new one in 
“The Grand Reunion.” 


Robert E. MacAlarney’s series of mystery stories under the 
title of “The Chauffeur Crook” will be continued. 


Then there will be other short stories by Owen Oliver, Carolyn 
Wells, Leo Crane and Joseph C. Lincoln, two excellent essays and 
the usual discussion of theatrical and literary matters. 

















| L 





















Price, per copy, 15c. Subscription, $1.80 per Year 
AINSLEE MAGAZINE COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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LONG BEACH 


ONOPOLIES are not modern inventions, nor are they solely concerned with such commodities as 
we associate the word monopoly with in these days. Kings and Popes were as familiar with 
them as any modern student of political economy, and they used them freely for the furthering 

of their own ends. 

The exclusive possession of anything constitutes a monopoly. When this control is of something 

which others want then it becomes financially profitable. 

When Columbus sailed on his first voyage, he was promised a tenth part of the incomes from the 

lands he discovered, and after his return the Pope calmly bestowed on Ferdinand and Isabella all of the 
newly discovered regions of America, Queen Elizabeth gave to one of her subjects, aman named Darcy, 


LOTS 


the sole right to make playing cards in her realm, a grant that the courts of England subsequently 
declared void. Charles I. granted a monopoly of soap. Indeed, so prevalent was this custom of grant- 
ing monopolies that a British nobleman, in protesting against them publicly, declared the monopolists of 
the time had the populace in their control from head to heel. A modern historian of Trusts declares that 
in the eighteenth century the average man in England and Scotland suffered continuously more from the 
exactions of the butchers of the time than ‘‘New Yorkers did from the ‘Beef Trust’ in any months of 1904.”’ 


CONSTITUTE A 


Now that I have told you something about monopolies, let me try and show you why Long Beach 
is going to figure as a Twentieth Century monopoly. As a nation we are lovers of the sea and delight in 
its many pleasures. During the last generation individual wealth has increased at a tremendous rate, 
producing a class which can afford to pay handsomely to gratify its desires. This created a demand 
for seashore property, which resulted in placing all the best of our Atlantic Coast in the hands of perma- 
nent owners, with the exception of one long stretch knownas ‘Long Beach,’’ which, owing to legal 
causes, now overcome, could not be placed upon the market until this spring. 

The ownership of Long Beach constitutes a monopoly because IT IS THE ONLY COAST 
PROPERTY POSSESSING ALL THE QUALIFICATIONS WHICH MAKE IT DESIRABLE. 

These qualifications are, that the beach is long and sloping, the sand is white and clean, the climate 
is invigorating, the prevailing wind is from the ocean, the surf bathing is glorious, and there is still-water 
available for boating and bathing, as well as surf-water; there is excellent railroad service, and it lies 
within a shorter distance of a dense population and of our most important business center than any other 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 


ocean-front property. In addition it is the only ocean-front property where the development comprises 
everything for the comfort and delight of the wealthy classes, including a five-mile boardwalk 50 feet in 
width, costing $90,000 per mile, macadamized streets, cementine sidewalks, curbs and gutters, a splendid 
club house, a first class garage, fine running water from an artesian well, gas, electricity, and a sewage- 
disposal plant assuring surf purity, and it is the only property of the kind controlled by one man, and a 
man (Senator William H. Reynolds) whose name is a synonym for complete comprehensiveness and 
high quality. 

A few years ago the late Mr. A. J. Cassatt, President of the great Pennsylvania Railroad, when at 
Long Beach with other wealthy men, with reference to buying the island as a speculation, asked a friend 
what peculiar feature or advantages it had as a resort. The friend replied: ‘It has many, but one of the 
greatest is that it lies due East and West, facing the South, and as the winds of the Atlantic Coast— 


MONOPOLY 


especially on Long Island and in New Jersey—blow from the South-West with almost the steadiness of 
trade winds, as is proved by tendency of all exposed trees, shrubs and plants to lean toward the North- 
East, Long Beach has steady ocean breezes, while almost all the resorts—Atlantic City in particular—lie 
so that most of the winds that reach them are land breezes.’’ 

You can buy residential lots, 20x100 feet, on this wonderful Long Beach development, zoz, for 
from $700 to $1,500 each, sold only in pairs, threes, fours, and fives; or lots on the boardwalk or business 
section singly at, of course, somewhat higher but still comparatively low prices, having regard to the 
development and improvements undertaken, which have already begun. We sell either on cash or instal- 
ments, On all lots the first payment is 10% of the purchase price, 2% of the purchase price monthly 





2% 
thereafter until paid for, or 5% discount on any or all cash paid in, after first 10% up to purchase price 
and full warranty deed given with policy of the Title Guarantee and Trust Co. Railroad fares allowed 
to out-of-town buyers from their homes to New York and return, not to exceed a total of 3,000 miles. 
Write for full particulars. 


BENSONHURST VANDERVEER CROSSINGS 
BOROUGH PARK COMPANY B LAURELTON LAND COMPANY 
WESTMINSTER HEIGHTS WILLIAM H. REYNOLDS, President DREAMLAND 


S. W. GUMPERTZ, City Manage 225 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK R. TURNBULL, Out-of-Town Mer 
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UPONT 
BRUSHES 


Our “Brush Book” 


Sent Free 


Tells how to choose good 
toilet brushes and how to 
Properly clean and care 
Sor them. If 
lover of good brushes, 
send for this book. 
DUPONT BRUSHES 


are the best 
made toilet 
brushes in 
the world. 
They out- 
last sever- 
al ordinary 
brushes— 
but cost no more. 
Hundreds of styles 
tn all woods,REAL 
EBONY, bone, 
» pearl, tvory— 
Sor hair teeth, 
Jace, hands, 
othes, 
ete. 
At all good 
stores. If not at 
your dealers, write 
us and we will see 
that you are supplied. 
E. DUPONT & CO., 
PARIS, BEAUVAIS, LONDON 
New York Office, 26-28 Washington Place 
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Pay A using the bicycle” 10 days. — 

DO NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair 

of tires trom anyone 


at any price until you receive our latest 


Fx Wears FREE TRIAL 


art catalogs illustrating every kind of 
beng and have learned our unheard of 
nd marvelous new offers. 
is all it will cost you to 
write a postal and 7 
thing will be sent you free postpaid iby 
._ You will get much valu 

formation. Do not wait, write it now. 
Tl ; Coaster-Brakes, Built- 

up-Wheels and all sundries at half usual pri 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. wiio CHICAGO 














“Can take a pound a day ofa patient, or putiton, Other 
ayetems may te mporarily alley late. but this fs eure and a. 
nent,”— N.Y. Sun, Aug. 1891 eud for lecture. “Great Subjects of and 


Biank. No Dieting No Hard Work 
DR. JOHN WILSON CIBBS’ OBESITY CURE 


For the Permanent Reduction and Cure of Obesity. 


Harmiess and Positive. NO FAILURE. Your reduction is assured—. | 





Seduced to ant One month’s treatmen’. @5.0@0. Mail or office, 1870 
Broadway, New York. A PERMA) NT REDUCTION GUARANTEED. 
“The Cure is positive and permar Y. Herald, July 9, "93. 





“On Obesity, Dr. Gibbs is the recognized authority.”—N. Y. Press, 1899. 
Beware of Imitators. 


OWN A FACTOR 
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IN USE 
100 YEARS 


England’s 


Favorite Dentifrice 


Will make your teeth pearly white and 
sound. Removes tartar, preserves the 


gums. 


Jewsbury & Brown’s 


ORIENTAL 


TOOTH PASTE 


Imparts a delicate fragrance to the 
breath. Contains the most valuable 
vegetable antiseptics for cleansing 
the mouth. Sold in Pots and Tubes, 
At all good stores, 
Sole Importing Agents: 
F.R. Arnold & Co., New York 
Marshall Field & Co., 
hicago 





And make $10.00 a day 
making Concrete Building 


Blocks. Experience unnecessary. i; 





demand for blocks 
everywhere and 
immense profits. 
Pettyjohn Ma- 
chine for only 29 


Guaranteed and sent on trial. 
water and cementonly materials re 
| ceggee If you intend to build it will 

pay u to buy a Pettyjohn machine 
and make yourown blocks. beautiful |x solelet on this great indust 


The Pettyjohn Co., 669 N. Sixth St., Terre Haui-, Ind. 


Sand, 


y FREE. 








AINSLEE’S MACAZINE 


is printed with inks manufactured by 


W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO,, 


LTD., 


17 SPRUCE STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





S778 Geisha Diamonds 


 e 7 THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 


i) 
ees Bright, sparkling, beautiful. 


For brillia 
they equal the genuine, standing all test an 
uzzle experts. One twentieth the expense. 
mt free with privilege of examination, 
For particulars, prices, etc., address 


THE R. GREGG MFG. & IMPT. CO. 


Dept. G, 201 E. Van Buren Street, Chieago, lil. 





‘Cross’ $30 Real Estate Course 








THE MODEL MAGAZINE, Dept. G, 





The identical course now being phvertices and sold for $30, given FREE OF 
CHARGE with each subscription to THE MODEL MAGAZINE. Send $2 today 
for magazine for Two Years and course me be sent you at once, all complete, 
nothing omitted. Positively no other charges. Satisfaction or money _ back. 


WASHIN 


GTON, D. C. 
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THE MORE SHEER 
the Fabricthe more DELI- |@ 


CATE the Colors—themore } 
NECESSARY the use of 


PEARLINE’ 


Soap Powder for Washing. 

PEARLINE is absolutely 

| HARMLESS and does the 
work without rubbing. 


BEGIN this season by 





! 


especially your FINE things 
with PEARLINE and 
mi see how much BETTER 
@ THEY LOOK and 


ater 


bieneie avetyping and 
| 


\ * 


yw Much Longer They 











66 is the title of 

How to Cool our free booklet. 
: ? Send for it to- 
pa c a Hot Porch” day and learn 






































Bs ks how Vudor 
2.4. > Porch Equipment will make your porch as 
s comfortable and inviting as the one in the 
7 picture. . 
i | 4 Js, 4 LY J Lon hus 
‘aan — ——- Vudor MARE 
| dfn Porch Shades 





completely exclude the sun’s rays, yet the 
people within can enjoy every breeze that blows. The porch is in cool, mellow shadow, and 
you can see everybody passing, but no one outside can see you. 
Made of Linden Wood Fibre and Seine Twine, durable and weatherproof, stained 
in harmonious, lasting colors. Any porch can be equipped at from $2.00 to $10.00. 
are built on the “‘made-to wear” principle. The supporting cords are fastened direct 
Vudor Hammocks ¢° 5. Rock Elm spreader, asis alsothe body. This gives double the life to the Vudor 
Hammock, as it is especially strong where other hammocks are especially weak. Vudor Hammocks sell at $3.00 
and $4.00 and are guaranteed to wear twice as long as any other hammock on the market. 
° like the one the lady is sitting in, in the picture, are luxury itself. Can be 
Vudor Chair Hammocks, adjusted to any angle; and instantly hung up out of the way when not in use. 
Vudor Chair Hammocks afford the most comfortable, most durable and simplest resting place ever devised for use 
on the porch. If your dealer doesn’t carry them, we’ll express you one prepaid on receipt of $3.50. 
CAUTION—Inferior products—bamboo shades, which let in the sun and do not retain their shape or color, and 
cheaply constructed hammocks are sometimes sold by unscrupulous dealers as Vudor goods. Look for the 
Vudor trademark on an aluminum plate on every genuine Vudor Shade or Chair Hammock and on the label sewed 
on every Vudorhammock. It means quality inporch equipment and it’s there for your protection. Vudor porch 
shades are the only ones that really do shade. 
Prepare now for the hot summer—write for our free booklet, 
“How to Cool a Hot Porch,’ and name of nearest Vudor dealer. 


HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION, 82 McKey Boulevard, Janesville, Wisconsin 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 








THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE'S 
ANNUAL EDUCATIONAL 
FEATURE 


will be published on 


Saturday, Sept. 7th, 1907 


All leading Colleges and Schools are invited 


to take space. 








WRITE FOR TERMS: 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE 
New York 


“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Follow Us; 


For 
This Business 


Will Raise Us All 


—Shakespeare. 






















Thousands of men a// over the world point to this mark as the beginning of 

their success. Will you follow them? It’s easy. All you have to do is to 

mark the coupon opposite the occupation you like best, then mail it to the 

International Correspondence Schools, who in turn will show you how you, 

too, can be raised from your present position to one that will not only command 
big pay but the respect of the world. 


There’s not a single obstacle in the way. It doesn’t matter who you are or what 
your circumstances. If you can read and write, the International Correspondence 
Schocls have an easy way to help you. 


Neither does it matter what your present occupation is or where you live. , The I.C.S. 
can reach you as easily as if you were next door to them. 


Therefore, if you are interested enough to learn how the I. C. S$. can help you 
to qualify for a better position, bigger salary and success— in your spare time — without 
leaving home or your present position, mark and mail the coupon to-day. You'll surely 
do this if you consider your future worth the 
cost of a two cent stamp. 


International Corresp 
Box 1199, SCRANTON, PA. I 
Please explain, without further obligation on 
1 my part, how I can qualify for a larger salary ! 
in the position before which I have marked X 


There’s no charge for this advice. 


a Srhaal 








The long line of successful I. C. $. men 
was increased during April by 427, as shown 









































by this number of unsolicited letters the i PP iecskenper Mech. Draughtsman] ! 

I. C. S. received telling of salaries increased 7 oO Oe El 

and promotions received through I. C.S. | | Show Card Weiter Po gucniy. einer’ Ey 

training. Many of these men when they \ pend ans =a pty mer henge 

started could barely read and write. ' Civil Service Arch. Drosghtcman A | 

Surely, then, the I. C. S. can help YOU. vectile Mill Bapt. Sisustorel Inateoed ; 
Here is the coupon—it’s ready. = ™ Mining Engineer 
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Are You? 


Street and No. 








City 
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LIQUEUR 


PERES 
CHARTREUX 


} 
} 
7 
: 
7 
. 
: 
} 
} 
7 
} 
a 
—GREEN AND YELLOW— 
7 
{ This famous Cordial, now made at Tarra- 
» gona, Spain, was for centuries distilled by 
» the Carthusian Monks (Péres Chartrenx) at 
7 the Monastery of La Grande Chartreuse, 
France, and known throughout the world 
P as Chartreuse, The above cut represents 
4 the bottle and label employed in the put- 
j ting up of the article since the monks’ ex- 
4 pulsion from France, and it is now known 
as Liqueur Péres Chartreux (the monks, 
{ however, still retain the right to use the 
7 old bottle and label as well), distilled by 
: 
} 
; 
J 
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the same order of monks who have securely 
guarded the secret of its manufacture for 
hundreds of years and who alone possess a 
knowledge of the elements of this delicious 
nectar, 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y 
Sole Agents for United States. 
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De sibs ntor: “Nia Dan On 
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Where Senator Clark 
Made His Millions— 


and the life story of the 
man, (Capt. Wm. McDer- 
mott) who made the fab- 
ulous Clark fortune, is an 
interesting book every en- 
terprising person should 
read. It also tells about 
] an investment in the phe- 
nomenal resources of one 
of the wealthiest sections 
of the U.S. An oppor- 
tunity no one but Senator 
Clark could have offered 
you until now. It gives 
facts and figures not 
usually published for general distribution. How to use 
judgment and foresight in selecting for investment, 
tangible enterprises that can “show you”— How to 
use other people’s knowledge to make money like 
Senator Clark did. We have arranged to distribute 
a limited edition of this book free. ‘To be well in- 
formed on a subject of so vital interest, yon should 
write for a copy to-day and read it thoroughly. This 
means more to you than you can realize until you 
receive it. A postal request will bring it to you pre- 
paid. 





Capt. Wa. McDermott 


0. B. STANTON & SON 
1538 Real Estate Trust Bldg., Philadelphia 











Hotel Martinique 
Broadway, 32d and 33d Streets 


Under the same management as the 


Hotel St. Denis 


That splendid service and attention 
to small details that have made the 
“St. Denis” famous among the older 
New York hotels is now duplicated 
in the very center of the shopping and 
theatre district. 


The Martinique offers at moderate 
rates the very highest standard of en- 
tertainment to the transient public. 


Rooms $2 and upwards. 
With bath $3.50 and upwards. 
Parlor, bedroom and bath $6 and upwards. 


The Martinique restaurants have already 
become famous for their excellence of 
cuisine and service. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON 


Incorporated 
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. I HE universal approval which the Murad has won from 
the most critical judges of Turkish blends, is no less re- 
markable than its permanency. 


URAD 


CIGARETTES 


have won foremost position among connoisseurs through the 
inimitable blend which supplies complete richness, with pleasing 
mildness. That is why they are 


“THE METROPOLITAN STANDARD” 


10 for 15 cents 


S. ANARGYROS, Manufacturer 
111 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
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We have opened this classified advertising section, and invite all reputa- 
ble advertisers to come in—no display —all must be set in uniform type— 
no objectionable advertisements accepted—minimum space, four lines; 
maximum space in this section, thirty lines. Our aim will be to eliminate 
all questionable advertisements, and we bespeak our readers hageageg? to 


help keep this section clean and profitable to all. 


which includes THE POPULAR and SMITH’S “wade wilion 
a total of 4,000,000 readers—the cheapest and best Classified Adver- 


tising medium on the market. Next issue closes 


AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE, Classified Advertising Department, Seventh 


Avenue and Fifteenth Street, New York City. 








Agents and Help 





Agents and Help Wanted—Continued. 





AND BOYS TO LEARN 


MEN | 
Wanred PLU MBING. Bricklaying, Plastering | 








and Electrical Trades. Positions se- 





AGENTS, TEACHERS, STUDENTS 
Here's your opportunity. New house- 


|} cured. Free Catalogue. Coyne Trade 
Schools, New York and San Fran- 





hold article; $6 dail ily made;sells | SSC: 

10ld article; $6 daily easily made; sclls — —— ——- Sea 

everywhere. Investigate. Begin at PURIFICO CURES CANCER, Tu- 
-e: you can’t lose, Information Free, | mor, and all blood diseases. All 

Dexter Supply Co., Dept. A, Caxton the proof you want. If you are in- 

Building, Chicago. terested in securing the exclusive 





business at home. We tell you how. 
Money coming in daily. Very good 
profits. Everything furnished. Write 
at once for our “Starter” and free 
particulars. Address N. 5S. Krueger 
. 155 Washington St.. Chicago, Ill. 


- — agency for your territory, we have 
YOUR—OWN—BOsS! Many | a proposition that will be a money- 
$2,000 a year. You have the | waker for you. Puritico Mfg. Co., 
chance. Start a mail-order Agency Dept , Ashville, N. Y. 
(COUPON NO. 1706.) SOUVENIR 
POST CARDS. 30 tine Post Cards for 
only eighteen cents. For the purpose 
of introducing our popular goods and 
securing new customers for them, we 








willsend thirty fine colored Post Cards 


PROMINENT New York banking | by mail, postpaid toany address upon | 
firm desires the services of high grade | receipt of only eighteen cents in post- 
salesman in every community to han- | age stamps. These cards are beauti- 
die high grade stocks aud bonds on | fully printedin colors upon fine.heavy 
commission. Excellent opportunities | card stock, and the subjects embrace a 
for the right men. A. L. Wisner & Co., | pleasing variety which includes Christ- 
80 Wall St., New York. mas, Easter, Valentine, and Birthday 





LADY Secretaries Wanted—Organ- 
ize Grocery and Soap clubs, Easy work, 
Big Earnings, no investment. Postal 
brings catalogue ard special offer 4. 
R. & G. Supply Co., Binghamton, N.Y. 


designs, copies of Famous Paintings, 
pictures of pretty Girls, U. S. Battle- 
ships, views of Niagara Falls. the U.S. 
Capitol at Washington, the Brooklyn 
Bridge and a fine assortment of com- 
ics. They are the kind that are sold in 





TEACHERS: Experienced men for | some stores at the rate of two for tive 
good positions in leading public and cents, and in others as high as five 
private institutions; salaries &600- | cents each; at the lowest estimate, 
$2500; also business and technical therefore, the thirty cards that we 
openings. Ask for free list. Hap offer for eighteen cents postpaid are 
zoods, 305-307 Broadway, N. Y. worth 75e. at retail. This is purely an 








$75 WEE 
learned, pleasant, profitable No 


tield so little worked. Write for Free 
“Booklet 58." National Optical Col 


introductory offer; we make no protit 
Satisfaction is guaranteed or money 
will be refunded. Addressall orders to 
Defiance Photo Studio,Art Publishers, 
65 West Broadway, New York. 





“KLY easily made fitting 
Glasses, Business quickly 





, St. Louis, Mo. 





AGENTS wanted to sell our Styio- 
graphic and Fountain pens. Write 
for Catalogue and Agents’ discount. 


603 Thames Building, New York. N. Y. 


Ullrich & Co., Manufacturers, 











WANTED in every community. | AMERICAN TYPEWRITERS. Our 
Salesmen to sell our famous York State | own manufacture, guaranteed. $10 
crown trees, plants,etc. Exceptional | to $50. Special prices to agents, 
opportunities to good men, The Eagle | American zpewsier < Co., Broadway, 
Nurserios, Rochester, N.Y, Est. 1879, | below Chambers, N. 














Business — 
Opportunities 
HANDSOME album containing pho- 


views and full —— ulars 
ot ‘our 400 acre ore he ard in the f 











mailed free upon application. | 
ver month for 20 months secures you a 
$100 share of our stock. G 
dividends pay one-half of it. 


2£coem 


Ozark Development Co., 
*“A,’? 412 Crocker Bldg., Des Moines, Ia 
LE:—500 beautiful building lots, 
short ride from the centre of Tallahas- 
i Capital City); will be 
given absolutely without cost to the 
500 non-residents making appli- 
i y no strings tied to 
Apply to Box III, T 








i sa. ol 


ins no 





tn apg mail order 





aon ‘free on m.. ation to 
fe a 








> PC SITION you want may be 
» 500 openings listed in cur- 
rent issue of Mss. ge po » 





Hapgoods, 305-307 





BC )ND-SALESMEN 
prominent New York City Realty Cor- 
poration desire s first-class representa- 
+, on commission, High 

Grade 7° ‘Gold, Coupon Bonds,secured 
| by selected New York City Real Estate. 
Bonds contain income 
» giving holders 5% dng ton d 


pomnts ye arly income 12% 
and income features make the: se bende 
a most desirable investment and in- 
sale. Dept. M.Underwriters 




















Business Opportunities—Contiaued. 


SUCCESSFUL INVESTMENTS.— 
The Investment Herald, a bright 
monthly magazine published for those 
interested in making money, will be 
sent Six Months Free upon request. 
It points out the way to success, giving 
information that may be worth thou- 
sands of dollars to its readers. A. L. 
Wisner & Co., Publishers, 80 Wall 
Street, New York, Department H. 


Automobiles — 
Motor-Cycles 


AUTOMOBILE BARGAINS. WE 
ARE THE LARGEST DEALERS and 
Brokers of New and Second Hand Au- 
tomobiles in the World. Automobiles 
bought for spot cash; cash always de- 
mands bargains, and we have them. 
Our past reputation and satisfied cus- 
tomers are our reference. Over 500 
Automobiles on our sales floors to se- 























lect from, including every make of 
Standard Automobile, ranging in 
price from $150 to $5,000. No mat- 


ter what you are looking for we are 
sure to have it. Complete list of 
Automobiles on hand. Send for bar- 
gain sheet No. 136. Times Square 
Automobile Company, new Main En- 
trance 1599-1601 Broadway, con- 
necting with 215-217 West 48th St., 
New York. 

AUTO CAR PRACTICE—* Homans’ 
Self-Propelled Vehicles,’”’ 1907 edition, 
right up to date, is the most complete 
book on the motor car; practical, fully 
illustrated, 600 pages, handsomely 
bound. Price $2.00, post paid; money 
back if not satistied. Agents wanted. 
—_ pages free upon 
Theo, Audel & Co., 63 5th Ave., 





N. Y. 











ee 
Post-Cards 4 Books 


TASMANIA “SPECIA” SHELL 
SCARF PINS! One of these irides- 
cent shells of suitable size. Pearl 
or Bronze shade, very rich and 
unique. Mounted in Gold Filled 
Eagle’s Claw Scarf Pin for 50 
cents, or 3 for one dollar. Lucky 
Stone Co... Tiffin, Ohio. 

B.P.O.E. pennants for Elks Conven- 
tion, w hite lette rs on purple felt 9x18. 

cial prices on large quantities. Sam- 
25c. Atlantic Pennant Co., Atlantic 
Cc ity, N. J 


SOUVENIR POST CARDS—15 as- 
sorted colored post cards and one 
beautiful framed fac-simile water 
color post card 15¢c. Wye Post Card 
Co., 1319 Barry Avenue, Chicago. 




















25 DIFFERENT FLOWER CARDS | 


with greetings from 
50c, pre “ 
New York, 


Patents ¢Lanyer 


...-- (in gold) 
rn Klein, 28 East 23rd, 




















PATENTS, Trade-marks, labels, 
copyrights. Send for my free book 


“How to Get Them.” 
Why not have it? 


Best service. 
It costs no more. 
Advice free. Joshua R. H. Potts, 
Lawyer, 80 Dearborn Street, Chicago; 
306 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C. 
PATENTS THAT PROTECT. Book 
free. Rates low. Highest references, 
best services. Watson E. Coleman, 
Patent Lawyer, Washington, D. C. 
PATENTS GUARANTEED. __ Pro- 
tect Your Idea! Handsome 68-page 
Guide Book Free. E.E.Vrooman, Pat- 
ent Lawyer, Box,18, Washington, D.C. 








request. | 








Tell the substitutor: 


AINSLEF'S ADVERTISER 

















DUPLEX PHONOGRAPH and disc 
records for sale at a bargain. Biggest, 
loudest, clearest-toned, best instru- 
ment made. Best reasons for selling. 
Will prepay freight to any station in 
U.S. F. A. Eager, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

SONG POEMS WANTED, also mus- 
ical compositions. We pay royalty, pub- 
lish and popularize. We compose and 
arrange music to poems free of charge. 
Send us your work. Geo. Jaberg Mu- 
sic Co, 219 W. 7th St., Cincinnati, O. 

SEND YOUR SONG-POEMS TO 
ME. I will write the music and 
place before the big N. Y. Publish- 
ers. I have made a fortune writing 
songs and can help you do the same. 
My songs “Blue Bell” and “Way 
Down in My Heart’? have achieved 
world-wide fame. Write to-day for 
free booklet. Edward Madden, 99 
Madden Building, New York. 

POPULAR SHEET MUSIC 12 
COPY POSTPAID. “Arrah Wanna,’ ial 
“Blue Bell,’ “Bullfrog and Coon, 
“Cheyenne,” “Happy Heine,” “San 
Antonio.” Send postage for 
free catalog. I. O. Emmons & Co., 
66 Leonard Street, New York. 


Watches 4 Jewelry 


YOUR CREDIT IS GOOD for a 
Diamond or Watch. Descriptive cat- 
alog free. Write to-day. Loftis Bros. 

Y +29. 92 State St.. Chicago. 

















2c. 



























Ss EE TO INTENDING 
BUYERS—Our new catalogue 500 
pages, 30,000 engravings, 100,000 


items, Jewelry, Diamonds, Watches, 
Silverware, Clocks, Optical and Musi- 
cal goods, etc. Lowest prices on rec 
ord. Fine pianos, guaranteed ten 
years, only $139.50. Write to-day for 
the big book of the Foremost Concern 
of its kind in the world. 8S. F. Myers 


Co., S. F. Myers Bldg., 47-49 Maiden 
Lane, Desk S, New York. 








For the Home 


BUTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH is 
the best tinish made for floors and 
interior woodwork. Not brittle: will 
not scratch or deface like shellac 
or varnish. Send for free booklet. 
For sale by dealers in Paints, Hard- 




















ware and House ee The 
Butcher Polish Co., 356 Atlantic 
Ave., Boston, Mass. 





WORTH KNOWING: If your teeth 
are sore and loose, gums spongy, bleed- 
ing and tender, just one bottle of Anti 
Riggs will prove that you can be cured 
without the pain and expense of gold 


crowns. Keeps the mouth sweet and 
healthy. Don’t -higae a day. Booklet 
free. Prepaid 60c. Calls’ Anti-Riggs 


Co., 400 Lake St., Elmira, N. Y. 
DON’T pay $5 for a portable bath cab- 

inet. Constructa better one athome in5 

minutes.Costs fe weents, full directions 











$1. noone r, 7246 Morgan St., Chicago 

FI SAMPL E TO  HOUSE- 
WIVES. X-Ray Stove Polish is 
guaranteed to go twice as far as 
vaste or liquid polishes. It is the 


srightest, best and most economical 
stove polish made. It makes blacking 
@ stove a pleasure. Any 
who writes us mentioning 
MAGAZINE and giving name of her 
dealer. will receive a sample free. 
Address X-Ray Stove Polish, Dept. 
H, 78 Hudson Street, New York City. 


housewife 
POPULAR 

















“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 


Tis acre stocked ranch 
xe estate. $60,000, one- 


t 36D 
| third sash, bal. easy; clear easy $10,000 


to $20,000 year. 
lena, Mont. 


INVESTORS and Homeseekers come 
to Central Montana. Best of land at 
low prices. Good soil, crops, climate 
and markets. 2 new railroads. Large 
and small tracts. Judith Basin Realty 
Company, Moore, Montana. 


INVEST YOUR MONEY near a 
great and growing metropolis. Build- 
ing lots in Boston’s suburbs at #20 
each to introduce. Boston Suburban 
Land Co., 28 School St., Boston, Mass. 


| Animals 8 Pets 


PARROTS, Young Cubans, learn talk 
well, $4; strong cage, $2; Double Yel- 
low Heads, make greatest talkers,$12; 
large cage, $3. Birds shipped every- 
where. Holden’s Book on Birds, 1907 
Edition, all facts, food, teaching, care, 
mailed for 12¢c. stamps. G A. Holden, 
240 6th Ave., near 15th St., New York. 


M. Ranch, Box 2, He- 
































Womens rel 
and Toilet Articles 


CORSETS MADE TO ORDER 
Write for booklet and directions 
for self measurement. Agents Want 
ed. Henry H. Todd, York Street, 
New Haven, Conn. 


ABSOLUTELY RELIABL E Black 
Taffeta direct from the mill, 27 inches 
wide, $1.00 per yard. Write us for 
full information of six months guar- 
antee. Daisy Silk Mill, Paterson, N. J. 


BEAUTIFY THE COMPLEXION, 
We guarantee to remove Freckles,Tan. 
Liver spots and Pimples. Sales Agents 
make big money. Ref., our City banks. 
Geo. T. Brandon Co., Belle fontaine, O. 


DUPONT TOILET BRUSHES—the 
best made in the world. We will 
send free to any lover of really good 
toilet brushes a very interesting 
booklet explaining how to select a 
good brush when po ee also how to 
vroperly clean and take care of 
yrushes—information that every one 
should know. Write us and ask for 
“The Dupont Brush Book,” adver- 
tised in AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE. Give 
your name and dealer’s name also. 
E. Dupont & Company, 26 and 28 
Washington Place, New York City. 


Miscellaneous. 


101 RANCH offer a delightful out- 












































ing on the largest ranch in the world; 
real ranch life and a general good 


time. Horses, saddles, private rooms, 
and comfortable accommodations for 
ladies and gentlemen. For beauti 
fully illustrated booklet address 
Miller Bros., Riverside Camp, Bliss, 
Okla. (If ordering booklet through 
curiosity enclose 10c. stamps.) 


THE Victor Sanitarium—Specialty 
nervous diseases. Alcohol orOpium ad- 
diction. Home treatment if you cannot 
come. Write. The Victor Sanitarium, 
Box 387, Atlanta, Ga. 


Good-bye.” 

















THE 


resident, 
Pre Suspenders A: SLIDES 













Neither warm weather nor 
water affect President Sus- 
pender ends. Moisture and 
coloring of leather stain 
shirts—President white 
braided cord ends don’t. 
Some men wear belts; 
not that they like belts, 


but most suspenders 
bind and cling. Presi- 
dents rest so lightly 


you can’t fee) them. 


Lightweight Summer Presidents weigh 2 oz. 
Wear them instead of a binding belt and you won't 
have to adjust your trousers 50 times a day. 


If you can’t get Lightweight Presidents in your 
city, buy of us. After 3 day’s wear, if unsatisfac- 
tory, return for your money. 50c. a pair. 

Also Medium and Heavyweights. Extra long 
for big men. Special sizes for youths and boys. 


The C. A. Edgarton Mig. Co., 501 Main Street, Shirley, Mass, 


$3,00070°10.000 
A YEAR INTHE 


—, REAL ESTATE 
BUSINESS. 


‘e will teach you by mail the Real Estate, General Brokerage, and 
Insurance Business and appoint you 
SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 
of the oldest and largest co-operative real estate and brokerage company 
in America. Kepresentatives are making $3,000 to $10,000 a year without 
any investment of capital ellent opportunities open to YOU. 





By our 


system you can make money in a few weeks without interfering with your 
present occupation. Our co-operative department will give you more 
choice salable property to handle than anv other institution in the world. 


A Thorough ene be 4 samen Free bd Each Representative. 


or 6 
2! HEC ROARS ¢ ow Y \N v ° 706 iteaper Bloc k, € hic AKO. ml, 
The original real estate co-operative com: connection with any ot! 
simi ‘lee same, 
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Special Waist No.511 


Made of an ex: ly fine qual- 
ity of white sheer lawn with cluster 
pot Galan oe 

indsome y terns. yoke 
a a open front. » means 

Lace trimmed tucked collar 
rs outh, All sizes 32 to 44. A 
waist retailed in New York Depart- 


ment Stores at $2. 


OUR SPECIAL PRICE 


85¢ 


10c extra for postage; 2 waists 20c 
extra: 3 or more 25c extra. 








Our handsome 34 page and cover 
FREE 1907 Catalogue illustrating and 

describing /6/ of the newest 
Spring and Summer Metropolitan styles in woman's 
dress sent free upon request. Shown in the catalogue 
are:—25 Tailor-made suits—20 Silk Shirt-waist and 
Jumper suits—40 separate skirts—5 silk coats—10 cloth 
coats—5 Cravenette rain coats—5 Satin Rubber rain coats 
—6 lace and net waists—13 silk waists—28 Lawn 
Waists—7 Mercerized Sateen and Heatherbloom Taffeta 
underskirts and 7 Taffeta silk underskirts. Samples of cloth 
sent free. Fit and satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded—express prepaid to all parts of the U. S. except 
on special numbers in waists and underskirts as shown 
in our catalogue and marked postage extra. 


AMERICAN CLOAK & SUIT CO., 
Dept. “B.” SYRACUSE, N. Y. 











~ 


MALVINA 


CREAM 


“The One Reliable Beautifier” 

Positively cures Freckles, Sun 
burn, Pimples, Ringworm and 
all imperfections of the skin, 


and prevents wrinkles Does 
not or up but eradi- 
1 


catesthem. Malvina Lotion 

and Ichthyol Soap should be 

used in connection with Male 

vina Cream, At all druggists, 

Or sent on receipt of price Cream, 

50c.. postpaid ; Lotion, §Oc., ex-) 
press collect; Soap, ‘25c-. postpaid. 

Send ‘for testimonia 


PROF. 1. HU BERT, Toledo, Ohio 














Pwight, Ill. St. Louis, Mo 


ag Ala. 


Hot Springs, Ark. Marion, Ind. 2808 Loc ust St. 

San Francisco, Cal. Lexington, a Omaha, Neb., 

Weat Haven, Conn. Portland, 

Washington, D. C. Grand Ra ide. Mich. North © + hs ode N. H. 
211 N. Capitol St. 265 Bo. College Av. Buffalo, N. Y. 


A scientific 
skillfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 27 years 


Cor. Cass & 25th Sts. 


} For Liquor and 


Drug Using 


remedy which has been 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 


White Plai 
Cc a mbua, 
87 N. Dennison Ave. 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 
= Sroad St. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


N.Y. wore Pa. 

246 Fifth Ave. 
prethenn re, R. I, 
Richmond, Va. 
Toronto, Ont. -» Canada. 
London, England, 














Tell the substitutor: 






“No, thank you, I want what I asked for. 





Good-bye.” 
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lovers’ Magazine : 












































eclipsed. 


















ROGERS-NORTON CO., Suite E,41 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 





entire English language at your absolute command. 


The best system for stenographers, private secre- 


taries, newspaper reporters and railroad men. 


ers, ministers, teachers, physicians, literary folk and 
usiness men_and women may now learn shorthand for 
theirown use. Doesnot takecontinual daily pratice aswith 
. Our graduates hold high grade positions 

Send to-day for booklets. testimonials, etc. 


CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
( 975 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 
= 





ie 





AINSLEE’S is cause for renewed wonder that the 
magazine is able, month after month, to keep up 


t 
: ' high standard of fiction. It is one of the extraor- 
dinary things in periodical publication.—Indianapolis 
Sentinel. 
lar kind.—Cleveland Leader. 
IT PAYS BIG 
a 


AINSLEE’S has some corking good stories of a popu- 


seratte MOTION Pictures 






and we'll tell youhow. Catalogue 





Hand woven by Mexicans in Mexico from 


palin fiber. Double weave, durable and light 
weight, with colored design in brim. Re 
tails at $1. Postpaid for 50c, 2 for 9c, to in 
troduce our Mexican hats and drawnwork 
Same hat, plain, 40c; both for 75c Large, 
: medium and small sizes. Fine for fishing, — os 
outings and gardening Art Catalog of Mexican Sombreros FREE. 
THE FRANCIS E. LESTER CO., 
Dept. AY7, MESILLA PARK, N. M. 


Largest Retailers Indian-Mexican Handicra/t in World 


thirtieth the cost. 


IN SOLID GOLD RINGS 


included for FIVE two-cent stamps 











Tell the substitutor: 





Of this industry the Rook 


first year’s cruise will pay for 
the monster itself; pay the cost 
of the land, even at $5,000 the 
acre, and will net the ewner over 
$100,000, These are figures of 
actual operation. Many of these 
Gold Ships are reaping a profit of 
more than 6((% on_ their invest- 
ment, The industry is, of course, 
legitimate in every sence, but it has 
all get-rich-quick schemes absoluttly 
Van Norden Magazine says: “* The 
Geld Dredgirg industry represents the 
highest possible safety in investment.” 
Do you want an interest in a gold dredging Co.? 
Send 2c. stamp Sor our book “ The Gold Ship.” Jt is a revelation. 








EXPERIENCE NECESSARY as our in- 
struction Book and ‘‘ Business Guide” tells all. 

) We furnish Complete Outfits with Big Adver- 
 tising Posters,etc. Humorous dramas brimful 
of fun, travel, history, religion, temperance 
work and songs illustrated. One man can doit. 
Astonishing Opportunity in any locality for 
a man with a little money to show in churches, 
school houses, lodge halls, theatres, » 
Profits $10 to over $100 per night, Others 
do it, why not you? It's easy; write co us 


AMUSEMENT SUPPLY C0., 463Chemical Bank Bldg., CHICAGO. 





Mexican Palm Leaf Hat — Aa 50c 





Day or night. Youcan own a Diamond equal 
in brilliancy to any genuine Stone at one 


BARODA DIAMONDS 


stan‘ acid test and expert examination. 
guarantee them. See them first, then pay. 
Catalogue Free, Patent Ring Measure 
T : BARODA COMPANY, 
Dept.N, 2380 North State St., Chicago 


“No, thank you, | want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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Opportunity 
is offered five or six 
people with $1,000 
to $10,000 each to 
join us at once as 
associates in a close 
corporation for the 
growing of bananas. 
Land and one-half of 
capital already secured; 
hundreds of miles nearer 
the market than any 
commercial banana 
plantation in the world; 
shipping facilities un- 
equalled, both rail and 
water transportation; 
soil and climate perfect; 
business in the hands of 
experienced, responsible 
people; land ready to 
plant.; total investment 
returned within eigh- 
teen months and enor- 
mous profits assured 
thereafter; less than 
$30,000 needed; let, us 
tell you about, it, be- 
foreitisgone. Address, 
GRAVES & GRAVES 
CO., Suite 25, 95 Milk 
Street., Bost.on, Mass. 
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AINSLEE'S ADVERTISER 


A Moral Thief is Not 
a Legal Thief 


in the eyes of the law, and by that token many a man is at home when his 
rightful place is in jail. 

A man, by dint of thought and work, invents an article of food, of wearing 

apparel, or for domestic use. He carries out his conception ; he gets it 
ready for the market; he recognizes the requirements of the law of the land and 
patents his article; he invests large sums of money in letting the people know 
about it, and he makes a success. 

Along comes a man who has no brain wherewith to conceive except to 

trade upon the other man’s success, and “Uneeda Biscuit” becomes 
“Uwanta Biscuit”; “Jap-a-lac” becomes “ Jac-a-lac”; “Cottolene” becomes 
“Cottoleo”; “ Pears’ Soap” becomes “Peer’s Soap,” and so on. All these imita- 
tions are purely and palpably intended to mislead the public, to confuse the buyer. 

Such a parasite not only lives on the brain and capital of another, but he 

also directly hopes to get an undeserved livelihood by playing upon the cre- 
dulity of the public. He is a coward, as is proved by the fact that he imi- 
tates. His article is never so good as that which he imitates, for the same moral 
twist that plays upon a name will play upon the quality of the article. Asa 
matter of fact, he has no need to think of the quality of his article, for he relies 
on his misleading label; hence, quality, to him, is of slight importance, and 
therein lies the fraud against the consuming public. 

The bid for patronage upon which he usually relies is his untruthful assurance 

that his article “is just as good as others” and—here comes in his strong 
point—‘it is cheaper in price.” And thus thousands are fooled: trapped into 
supporting a moral thief and a business coward. 

Perhaps you fail to realize that you have it in your power to raise the 

standard of American business honesty by a refusal to patronize such imita- 
tions. For just in proportion as you make it easier or harder for these moral 
thieves to succeed, so do you make the business of honest dealings easier or 
harder for your husband, brother, father or son. 

Business will be honest just so far as the public demands it shall be. The two 

or three cents saved in your support of an imitative article represent the costliest 
investment you can make toward the lowering of these business ideals with which 
the men of your family must sooner or later battle when they go out into the com- 


mercial world. You, by your patronage, build up or teardown honest business ideals. 





Tell the substitutor: ‘No, thank you, I want whatI asked for. Good-bye.” 
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. Pabst Extraet 





For 
Dyspepsia 


Loss of appetite is nature's first 
warning of indigestion, the forerunner 
of dyspepsia. his disease, like ner- 
vousness, is often due to irregular liv- 
ing, improper food and inattention to 
diet. The digestive organs areinert, the 
weakened membranes of the overtaxed 
stomach are unable to perform their func- 
tions, and the food you force yourself toeat 
distresses instead of nourishes. Nothing 
will do more to stimulate the appetite and 
aid digestion than 


Pabst Extract 


the Best Tonic 


Combining the rich food elements of pure 
barley malt with the tonic properties of 
choicest hops, the nourishment offered in 
this predigested form is welcomed by the 
weakest stomach, readily assimilated by 
the blood and its food for the nerves and 
muscles is quickly absorbed by thetissues. 
At the same time, the digestion of other 
foods is aided by promoting the flow of di- 
gestive juices, while the tonic properties 
of the hops create an appetite and tone up 
the system, thus assuring a speedy return 
of health. 


The Best Tonic 


creates an appetite, aids in the digestion of 
other foods, builds up the nerves and mus- 
cles of the weakened stomach and con- 
quers dyspepsia. It brings strength to the 
weak and overworked, induces refreshing 
sleep and revives the tired brain. 
For Sale at all Leading Druggists 
Insist upon the Original 
Guaranteed under the National Pure Food Law 
S. Serial No. 1921 

ra Free Picture and Book 

Send us your name on a postal for our interesting booklet 


and "Baby's First Adventure’ a beautiful picture of baby 
life. Both FREE. Address 


Pabst Extract Dept. 2! Milwaukee, Wis. 
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A FAIR OFFER! 


to convince 


Dyspeptics 


and those suffering from 


Stomach Troubles 


of the efficiency of 


Glycozone 


I will send 


$1.00 BOTTLE FREE 


(ONLY ONE TO A FAMILY) 


to any one NAMING THIS MAGA. 
ZINE, and enclosing 25c. to pay for- 
warding charges. This offer is made 
to demonstrate the efficiency of this 
remedy. 


GLYCOZONE 
is absolutely harmless. 


It cleanses the lining membrane of the 
stomach and subdues inflammation, thus 
helping nature to accomplish a cure. 

GLYCOZONE cannot fail to help 


you, and will not harm you in the least. 
Indorsed and successfully used by 

leading physicians for over 15 years. 
Sold by leading druggists. None 

genuine without my signature. 


> 


—_— —— ae 





Chemist and Graduate of the ‘‘Ecole Centrale 
des Arts et Manufactures de Paris’’ (France) 


57 Prince Street, New York City 


FREE!— Valuable booklet on how to treat diseases. 











Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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RASHES 


Soothed by gentle anoint- 
ings with Cuticura Oint- 
ment, the Great Skin Cure, 
precededby warmbathswith 





For eczemas, rashes, itch- 
ings, irritations, inflamma- 
tions, chafings, sunburn, tan, 
pimples, blackheads,red, 
rough, and sore hands, for 
shaving and shampooing, 
and for all the purposes of 
the toilet, bath, and nursery, 
Cuticura Soap and Cuticura 
Ointment are priceless. 

Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse Sq.; Paris, 5, Rue de la Paix; Austra- 
lia, R. Towns % Co., Sydney; India, B. K. Paul, 
Calcutta; China, Hong Kong Drug Co.; Japan, 
Maruya, Ltd.,Tokio; Russia, Ferrein, Moscow; South 
Africa, Lennon, Lid., Cape Town, etc.: U. S. A., 


Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., Sole Props., Boston 
eo Post-free, Cuticura Booklet on Care of Skin. 





MENNENS 


BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET POWDER 


“YOU'RE SAFE” 
iu the hands of the little 
captain at the helm,— the 
“complexion specialist,’ 
whose results are certain, 
whose fees are small. « 


MENNEN’S 


Borated Talcum 
TOILET POWDER 


protects and soothes, a sure 
relief from Sunburn, 
Prickly Heat, Chafing, 
etc. Put up in non-refill- 
able boxes —the ‘‘ box 
that lox’’--for your protec- 
tion. If Mennen’s face is on 
the cover it’s genuine and 
@ guarantee of purity. 
Delightful after shaving. 
Guaranteed under Food & Drugs 
Act, June 30, 1906, Serial No.1542, 
Sold everywhere, or by mail, 25c, 
SAMPLE FREE 
.G. Mennen Co., Newark, N.J. 
Try Mennen’s 
Violet Borated 
TalcumPowder 
It has the scent of 
fresh cut Parma 
Violets, 




















HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


NEW YORK 
Ss. W. Cor. Broadway at 54th Street 


Cn cee 





0 me 

nev 
Ideal Location. Near Theatres, Shops, and Central Parl ine Cuisine, 
Excellent Food and reasonable Prices. New, Modern and Absolutel 
Fireproof, Within one minute's walk of 6th Ave. *'! nd Subway an 
accessibie to all surface car lines. Transient rates $2.60 with Bath and up. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 
UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 


HARRY P. STIMSON GEO, L. SANBORN 








Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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BUFFALO ware 


WATER 


These Physicians Have Used It Personally and in Prac- 
tice—Are They Not Competent Witnesses ? 


*For these Purposes it is Endorsed by the Highest Medical Authorities.’ 


Dr. Ceo. E. Walton’s standard work on the Medicinal Springs of the United States and 
Canada isan efficient diuretic, and proves of great value in 
states : WATER iNFLAMMATION and IRRITATION of the BLAD- 
DER and KIDNEYS, especially when dependent upon the URIC ACID DIATHESIS, as exhibited in 
cases of GRAVEL and GOUT. For these purposes it is endorsed by the highest medical authorities.’ 


(Pre Chas. B. Nancrede, Prof. of Surgery, Medical Dept. University of Mich., Land author 
of articles 1m International Cyclopedia is one of the best 
of Surgery, 1s of the opinion that 66 BUFFALO LITHIA WATER alkaline waters in 
this country. I have used it with undoubted advantage in my own person.’ 

Dr. John T. Metcalf, Zmeritus Prof. of Clinical Medicine, College of Physicians and 


Surgeons, New York: ‘1 for patients, and used it in my 
have for some years prescribed ‘BUFFALO LITHIA WATER own case for GOUTY TROUBLE 
with decided beneficial results, and I regard it certainly as a very valuable remedy.” 
Additional testimony on request. For sale by the general drug and mineral water trade. 
Hotel at Springs opens June 15th 


PROPRIETOR, BUFFALO LITHIA SPRINCS, VA. 


DEAFNESS 
““The Morley Phone’’ 


Aminiature Telephone for 
the Ear—invisilble, easily 
adjusted, and entire ly com- 
fortable. Makes low sounds 
and whispers plainly heard. 
Over tifty thousand sold, giving in- 
stant relief from deafness and head noises 

There are but few cases of deafness 




















\, WE WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 










If you are honest and ambitious write us today 
Yo matter where you live or what .our occupation 
we will teach you the Rea! Estate business by mail 
appoint you our Special Representative in your town; 
*? start youin a pro! pfitab le business of your own, and 
help you make hig money at once 
Unusual opportunity ior men with- 
out capital to become independent 
for life. Valuable Book A and full 
particulars Free. Write today. 








gosh gt digas he that cannot be benefited. 
} : NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. Write for booklet and testimonials 
Marden Bldg., Washington, D. C. Phelps Bidg., Scranton, Pa. 
Athenaeum Bidg., Chicago, Ill. Delgar Bidg., Oakland, Calif. | THE MORLEY COMPANY, Dept. 72. 


31 South 16th Street, Philadelphia 


PROTECTION FOR MEN AND WOMEN, $1,000. Poltey pays 
$5.00 a week with $100.00 EMERGENCY BENEFIT. Costs 
$2.00 a year. Handsome black seal wallet given free with 
each poli¢y. Good salesmen earning $100 00 a week. Excellent 


side line. Write today for renewal contract with liberal 
commissions. Address, THE GERMAN REGISTRY C1 COMPANY, 951 Holland Building, Saint Louis, Mo. 





an. : 





FOR ALCOHOLISM 
Available on Reasonable Terms wherever there is a 


PRACTISING PHYSICIAN 











an. bb pinion 1b cohen ee Morphinism and all drug addictions 
G OPPENHEIMER INSTITUTE, i 
i ee beeen Leto successfully treated at the Institute in 
Name setae eens treteeaeeces eeeeeeeteren caeete cece New York, in about three weeks’ time. 
MIDE 0 00000 046004 000000 400000600065 60000066s 6660000 b00000 62 0000 








Tell the substitutor: “‘No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” y) 
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Take TEN cents to a newsstand and 
get a copy of the July issue of the 


PEOPLE’ 


A SHORT STORY MAGAZINE 


You will never regret it but will he 
glad to read 


The Best Ten Cent Fiction 
Magazine Published 


20 STORIES IN THIS ISSUE, INCLUD- 
ING A COMPLETE NOVEL 


192 PAGES IN ALL, HIGH CLASS 
(NOT TRASHY) FICTION 


A Few Features of the July PEOPLE’S 


“The Whitest Thing on Broadway’ Complete Novel by Lydia F. Peaster 





A story of the ‘‘Great White Way”’ that will In this unique tale a portion of Florida never 
appeal to every reader whether or not the before written about is graphically pictured 
scenes depicted are familiar. By Jeannie in the course of a story vibrant with life, 
Pendleton Ewing. tender with love. A powerful novel. 


“Brick Without Straw” “Danger ne Edge 
“ih Siaipre” sek “ancy nae” pol cebensihastin eetaneieresnig wines 
off another job—this time in Cairo By ‘ 
Campbell McCulloch. attecliatans i 
a , “Denny Holahan’s Weddin’ Percession” 
“While Marshy Tarried in Shiloh” One of Broughton Brandenburg’s inimitable 


This is a strong story, one of the strongest stories of circus folk, uproariously funny. 
that Holman Day ever wrote. It is sure to make you laugh. 


10c._ A_COPY Street & Smith, Publishers, New York $1.04 YEAR 








Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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TAKE §2 Tt a9 FARE $2.50 
Between CLEVELAND and BUFFALO 
The C. & B. Line steamers are new, fast and luxurious Lowest rates and through tickets sold to Toledo, De- 
in their appointments, unsurpassed for comfort and conven- troit, Mackinac, Adirondack Reumeme Hudson River, 


ience he service is the finest offered on the interior Muskoka Lakes, St. Lawrence or Saguenay Rivers, and all 
waters of the United States points in the Ur tited States or Canada 


All rail tickets reading over the L. S. & M. S. Ry. or N.Y. C. & St. L. R.R. will be accepted on this Company's steamers without extra on 


DAILY TIME TABLE 


Leave Buffalo (Eastern Standard Time) 9:00 P. M. Leave Cleveland (Central Standard Time) 8:00 P. M. 
Arrive Cleveland (Central Standard Time) 6:30 A. M. Arrive Buffalo (Eastern Standard Time) 7:30 A. M. 


CreveranD Wuarves—1290 River Ave., N. W. Burraco Wuarves—Cor. Ohio and Illinois Sts. 
Illustrated booklet sent free on receipt of four cents in stamps for postage. Address Department ‘I’ 


THE CLEVELAND & BUFFALO TRANSIT COMPANY W. P. HERMAN, G. P. A., Cleveland, Ohio, 














Atlantic City, N. J. ssn sesoer 
Hotel 
Rudolf 


Pomme Jf LARGEST AND 


amines MODERN 
—— HOTEL ON THE 
COAST. 


DIRECTLY ON 
| OCEAN FRONT 
AND BEACH 






M 


Open All 
the Year 


New York's Aristocratic Location. Favorite All-year Seaside Resort. Capacity 1000. American and 
European Plan. Rooms with Bath. Hot and Cold Sea and Fresh Water Baths. Dining Room overlooks 
the ocean. The Finest Salt Water Bathing. Balmy Sea Air. Fishing and Sailing a Popular Pastime. 
Send for Booklet and Rates. A Special Feature of this Hotel is the reproduction of the celebrated “Harveys’” cuisine. 


JOEL HILLMAN, Proprietor, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Also Proprietor “Harveys,” Washington, D. C. 
ceneenielttitnatinans 
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Smiling Joe 


You saw him last summer. He runs around 
now just like other children. And the Hospital 
at the Seashore for which he pleaded, to save 
others from being crippled for life by tuberculosis 
of the bones and glands, is assured. 


But the Battle is Still On 


with the dark, crowded tenements which manu- 
facture crippled children and break down their 
parents. Our twenty-five visitors, trained in the 
school of loving service daily carry relief, wise 
counsel, and courage into the darkest homes. 
Would you not like to have a part, real and per- 
sonal, in this work, by sending a gift to carry it on? 
If desired, we will gladly write just how and for 
whom it is used. 


Last Summer 


friends all over the Union, from Alaska, and Can- 
ada, helped us give Fresh-Air Outings to 23,051 


women and children. Our Sea-side home, 


Beautiful Sea Breeze 


with its cool shade, good food, clean sand, ocean 
bathing, is ready to welcome 25,000 this summer. 


How Many Will You Send? 


25 cents gives a mother or child one glorious day of free- 
dom, sweet cool air, good food and fun in the sand 
and surf. 

$1.00 lets a little family enjoy it all together. 

2.50 will give a whole week of new life and cheer to a 
worn out mother, an aged toiler, an under-fed work- 
ing girl, or a convalescing patient. 

5.00 makes a teething baby bite “little mother” of ten 
happy for a week. 

10.00 gives four run-down school children a fresh start for 
next year. 
25.00 sends a car-load of careworn people off for the day 
and brings them back with new courage. 
50.00 names a room for the season. 
125.00 gives a happy excursion to 500 mothers and children. 


$50,000 NEEDED FOR THE SEASON’S WORK 


R. S. Minturn, Treasurer, Room 200, No. 105 
East 22nd Street, New York City. 


New York Association for Improv- 
ing the Condition of the Poor 
R. FULTON CUTTING, President 
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PUSH 
STR ROUGH PLATED RAZOR ; 

RAZOR TO SHARPEN ZO 
THE ONLY RAZOR AND AUTO- 
MATIC STROPPER IN ONE PIECE. 


THE “WHY” OF ROUGH FACES 


You believed your razor was sharp—but it wasn’t. You shaved 
with the wrong razor and its name is ‘Dull Edge” which grows duller 
BUILT and duller with each successive shave if you don’t strop—and strop prop- 
FOR SERVICE eily. The razor that slices hair and jerks the roots cannot be justified as a suc 
- cessful shaving tool—and it 1sn’t. 
A CLEAR SMOOTH COMPLEXION IS PRESERVED BY A SHARP RAZOR 
Nobody knows that better than the barber--and that 1s why barbers continue to play a part in the affections 
of some men. And that is why the barber strops his razor. No razor can survive the wear of a single shave 
unless stropped and be as good for the second shave as tor the first—you know that. 
You wouldn’t patronize a barber who didn’t have a good sharp razor every time would you? 
THE AUTOSTROP RAZOR IS AN AUTOMATIC EXPERT MECHANICAL BARBER 
Which obliges you to automatically sharpen the blade skillfully in spite of your inexperience. ae 
ITS SIMPLE CONSTRUCTION-—NO TAKING APART FOR STROPPING OR CLEANING 
To sharpen—just slip the stop through the razor itself and in a ‘‘jiffy” it is ready for proper shaving—skilled 
sharpening by any novice and no taking apart to clean either. 


“COMMON SENSE ABOUT SHAVING’—FREE 


It's a Handsome Book of ‘‘Common Sense,” briefly written. 


AC 
TRIPLE SILVER S EXT py 
payoR 
















We are anxious to put a copy in the hands of every shaver. Whether out of curiosity or out of re- 

spect for your own private face, send a postal with your name and address. 

The Complete Set (will iast a lifetime) will be sent you, charges prepaid. on receipt 
ot $5 OR if you preter, we will send it through your favorite retailer. 

In either event if for amy reason you wish to return it after 30 Days’ 

rial, your money will be refunded at once. You take no risk. 


AutoStrop Safety Razor Co. 
Dept. 70 
341 to on oun Avenue 
New York 
Bank Reference 


Colonia! Trust Co., 
New York 
























LOFTIS oe eee ——_—. 


wn Diag monds 


YOU OAN EASILY OWN A DIAMOND OR WATCH, or present one as a gift to some loved one. We send on approval whatever 
you select from our beautiful catalog. If pleased, pay one-fifth on delivery, balance in meg yn oy ery Phe pape Susrensee given. hat 
TUS Esta Old Reliable Original Diamond and Watch Credit House | 724X¢ %.0" #10 do the work of #60. 4 Diamond 

t. 92 to 98 State St., Chicago, Ill. | to 20% annually. Catalog free. Write to-da 


BROS. & CO, 1858 | De 











Motor Boats, Row Boats, 
Mullins Steel Boats Hunting and Fishing Boats 
are the fastest and safest boats built. Made of pressed steel plates, with air chambers in each end 
like a life boat, they are absolutely safe and can’t sink. Faster. more buoyant, practically inde 
structible—they don't leak. crack, dry out or wear out, and every boat is absolutely guaranteed. 
The ideal boats for pleasure, 
summer resorts. boat liveries, 
etc. Send for catalogue. 
The W. H. Mallins Co.. 
825 Franklin &t., Salem, Ohio, 











Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, 1 want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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aigosrises Mottoay nunens READ THE 


MAS A? 


=) Metropolitan 


The July Number 1s now on sale 


The August Number 
will be ready July 15th 


THE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE co 


THE JULY NUMBER 
LIFE, HEALTH AND OUR MILK SUPPY—The leading article 


is of vital importance to all. 


THE REVOLUTIONIZING TROLLEY — Opens your eyes to the 


growth of the steamroad’s wonderful rival. 


THE MEXICAN WAR—The battle of Buena Vista and Wool’s 


campaign. 
“THERE SHE BLOWS!”—A narrative of present-day whaling. 


JOHN BULL’S BREAD BASKET. Other great articles and stories 
by A. E. W. Mason, Alfred Damon Runyon, Leonard Merrick, Charles F. 
Holder and many others. 


THE AUGUST NUMBER 


One of the features of the August Number will be a fascinating article: 


THE CALL OF ANOTHER WORLD— Which will astonish every 
one who has asked himself if Mars is inhabited. 


Another article on THE FUTURE OF TRANSPORTATION 


will consider recent inventions in motive power. The Brennan mono-rail 
system will be discussed at length. 


There will be a great medical article which will make you think, if you 
have ever employed a physician. The continuation of THE MEXICAN 
WAR will take up the conquest of New Mexico and California. There will 


be other great articles and stories by well known and new writers. 
Subscription Price, $1.50 per year. Single Copies, i5 Cents 


THE METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE CO. 
3 West Twenty-ninth Street 
NEW YORK 
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The tonic and cura- 
tive properties of 
Malt - Nutrine 
are derived from 
Lupulin, found 
in its highest and 
most effective 
form in Saazer 
Hops, grown in 
the Province of 
Saaz, Bohemia. 


ANHEUSER-BUscy, 


‘Whi Nulvine 


TRADE MARK. 


is prepared exclusively from these Saazer Hops and the very highest 
grade of Barley Malt. It is real Malt Extract,containing over 14 percent 
of extractive matter and less than 2 per cent of alcohol. It is non-in- 
toxicating. A predigested liquid food, especially beneficial to dyspeptics, 
invalids and convalescents. Highly endorsed by physicians and nurses. 


Sold by all druggists and grocers in cases of one dozen large 
or two dozen split bottles. 
For 12 tops of Red Metal caps from Large Malt-Nutrine Bottles 
with Gop TRADE-MARK or 24 from Split Bottles with BLack 


TRADE-MARK and 15 cents for postage, we will send one of our 
Vienna Art Plates to any address in the United States. 


Anheuser-Busch Brewing Ass’n, St. Louis, U. S. A. 














Tell the substitutor: ““No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 
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“High as 
inQuelty” Smooth—Pure— Creamy 


The flavor of Gaba PETER —the Onginal 


Milk Chocolate —is 


“IRRESISTIBLY DELICIOUS” 


The absolute cleanliness and extraordinary care employed in the 
making—the use of only especially selected cocoa beans and the 
freshest, cream-laden milk—and above all the distinctive “Peter 
Process” which defies imitation, have put and will ever maintain 





PETER’S 


At the Pinnacle of Popularity 


Other brands (Nestle’s always excepted) are not so nu- 
tritious and are invariably disappointing. New illustrated 
booklet, “An Ascent of the Matterhorn,” sent free. 


Lamont, Corliss & Co., Sole Importers, Dept. R, 78 Hudson St., New York 














PREVENTING 6MOKE NUISANCE 1847 


What Sixty Years Have Accomplished 


Since 1847 the changes and improvements in every phase of life are almost inconceivable. Biacpactntct geil 

. : ° : : . " meiete 2 > H ize y B C 
The silver plating industry, like all other lines, has been completely revolutionized, @ reviewed in an 
but the original brand of silver plated ware is still recognized as the world’s standard. MM uniquely illustrated 


publication called the 
66 99 
1847 ROGERS BROS. 


* Silver Standard ”—full 
of interest to lovers of 
the quaint and curious, 
a copy of which will be 
ware has, for three-score years, ably maintained the title of “Silver Plate that Wears.” 
Artistic patterns, correct style, brilliant finish and enduring quality form the 
erfect combination that has made spoons, knives, forks, etc., marked 
‘1847 ROGERS BROS.” the choice of the majority. 















Facts 
About 1847 


Trequesis when writing for 
our Catalogue G-2,” 
sy MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 
Meriven, Conn. 


(International Silver Co., 
Successor.) 


E sent to any one who 80 
Dy 


o/ 
) 


Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 


AN ELECTRIC SMOKELESS TRAIN 1907 


ots ~ - 4 
7 ; ae , ay ; 





. 
‘ 
= 
4 1 
fase oe és 


Tell the substi . bank v van pha aske ood-bye.” 
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Life is one continuous, involuntary Turkish 
Bath this weather. You feel as though even your 
bones were grilled—hot inside and out. Don’t light 
new fires with alcoholic beverages just because they 

taste cold on the way down. Don’t invite sunstroke or 


sickness with ice water—anyway, the more you drink the 


DRINK 


more you want. 


Guaranteed under the Pure Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906. 
Serial No. 3324. 


The cooling, thirst-quenching, satisfying, temperance beverage 
You can just feel the thermometer fall. Your thirst will be 
actually satisfied and you will be filled chock-full of brain 






”? 


and body ‘“‘go. 


Cooling-Delicious-Refreshing, 
Thirst-Quenching 


Sold Everywhere 


Tell the substitutor: “‘No. t k_von. IT want. what. I asked for Good-hve ” 
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“NEW ENGLAND 
SEASHORE RESORTS” 


The Finest in the Land 
EXCELLENT HoTELS—VARIETY OF ATTRACTIONS 


BOSTON & MAINE RAILROAD 
kal 











Descriptive Booklet, ‘‘All Along Shore,” 


sent on receipt of two cents in stamps 





Address, Passenger Department, Boston. C. M. Burt, Gen. Pass. Agt 
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Tell the substitutor: ‘‘No, thank you, I want what I asled for. Good-bye.” 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
Through California & Oregon 


The islands of the Pacific, many in view from the Road of a Thousand Wonders, are 
famous fishing and hunting resorts and picturesque beyond any otherin America. Santa 
Catalina with Crescent Bay and a hundred islets; Santa Cruz with ocean caverns and 
painted caves; Morro Rock, a stupendous ocean sentinel; the Farallones, place of birds; 
Santa Rosa, San Miguel, Anacapa and (in San Francisco Bay) Angel, Alcatraz (picture 
above) and Yerba Buena, each with attractions of its own—all these are of interest to 
travelers. From June first to September fifteenth the Southern Pacific and its connec- 
tions will sell round trip tickets at very low rates to California and thence over the Road 
of a Thousand Wonders. Even lower rates are offered attendants upon the National Edu- 
cational Association Meeting, Los Angeles, held July 8-12, and for Christian Endeavor, 
July 10-15, and Good Templars, July 16-22, conventions at Seattle. For beautiful book, 
witb 120 views in four colors of California and Oregon, from Los Angeles to Portland, and 
copy of Sunset, magazine of the West, send 15 cents to Chas. S. Fee, Passenger Traffic 
Manager, Southern Pacific Co., Dept. W, Flood Building, San Francisco, California, 





Tall the suhstitntnar: “No thank von _T want what T ackad far Cand.hvo 
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To Owners of Graphophones 
and other Talking Machines: 


There’s as much difference in records 
as there is in vozces. 

Columbia Disc and Gold-Moulded 
Cylinder Records are far clearer, 
smoother and more lasting than the 
best of all the others. 

Easy enough to prove it. 


















You know what you like and why 
you like it. 

Argument doesn’t count for much— 
step into the nearest of the 9,000 stores 
where Columbia Records are sold and 
get the evidence through the big end 
of the horn. Lzsten—that’s all. 































Look for this 
trade mark 


Grand Prix, 


Paris, 1900 






whenever and Grand Prize, 
wherever you Milan, 1906 
buy disc or Double Grand Prize, 





cylinder records St. Louis, 1904 








Send for our latest list of new records, disc or oytindes, 
Get the Graphophone catalog if you don’t own a Grapho. 
phone. Cylinder records, 25c. Disc records, 60c to $5. 
Graphophones, $7.50 to $200. 


To insure reply by return mail, mark your postal or letter Dept. R. 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH CO., Gen’l 
TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK 
DISTRIBUTING DEPOTS— 3s W. 23d Street, New York; 88 Wabash 
Avenue. Chicago; 951 Van Ness Avenue, San Francisco. 

At Jamestown Exposition—N. E. cor. Manufactures and Liberal Arts Bldg, 
Dealers wanted wherever we are not now represented. 


i 


Columbia Records Will Fit Your Machine 
and Double Its Value to You 


Tell the substitutor: “No, than y wap ha aske 9 100d-bye,”” 
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Should 
Death End All? 


This is not a theological question; it is rather a bread 
and butter question. Should the death of a man end 
all the comfort of a family ; the education of his children; 
the existence of his home? If such be not the case it is 
because the average plain man has given this matter 
thought, and, at the expense of present enjoyment, has 
provided for future nceds. 


The Mutual 
Life Insurance 


Company 


furnishes the best, because the safest 
and most economical, method of per- 
petuating the home and protecting its inmates. To meet 
these common and inevitable needs it was organized sixty- 
four years ago. It is owned by its policy holders. Their 
confidence and support have made and kept it the largest 
and staunchest of its kind. Ifyou have responsibility and 
health it has the very best protection for you and yours. 


The Time to Act is NOW. 


For the new forms of policies consult our 
nearest. agent, or write direct to 
























The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York, 
N. Y. 


Tell the substitutor: “No, thank you, I want what I asked for. Good-bye.” 





AINSLEE'S ADVERTISER —_ 





Jack Sprat could eat no fat; 

ay Gis wife could eat no lean: 
Bui both a quart of cold White 
Enjoyed with relish keen. 





Tell the substitutor:; “No, thank you, I want what I asked for, Good-bye,” 


























From Fourth to Fourth 
the whole year round 
Swifts Products are 


US. inspegyeapng d Passed 


~ Swift's : 
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THE YEAR AROUND MEATS 


Swift’s Premium Hams and Bacon certainly taste good during 
the hot Summer months. For the ‘‘Fourth’’? Swift’s Premium 
Boiled Ham, sliced for ham sandwiches, and Swift’s Premium Bacon, 
fried crisp ‘and brown, then used for club sandwiches, make a 
luncheon both appetizing and delicious. Be sure your dealer gives 
you Swift’s PREMIUM—uniformly good for any meal of the day 
throughout the year. Swift & Company, U.S. A. 
































Control “ ia , 
“There’s a Reason’ 


It takes steady nerve and a clear brain to do that kind of mT 
ror GRAPE-NV? 
Pr 


“te the lions’? of this world if your 
Cereal Co.. Ltd., Battle Creek, N 


business. You can 
lear brain and nervous vigor. 


food gives you the c 





